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The Christmas Cree 


I like that custom quaint and old 
That makes the tree the emblem of 

The season when our hearthstones hold 
, So much of laughter and of love. 
“2-2. For trees, that from the dreary earth 
i3ot To merry realms of blue arise, 
ath: Are links that bind our humble mirth 
: Bare _, To God’s great laughter of the skies. 


Trees are our green ambassadors 
=* From earth to heaven. In all lands 
The tree God’s grace divine implores 
With lifted head, uplifted hands. 
And he who looks upon a tree 
Must upward look beyond, afar— 
Shall in the selfsame vision see 
Above the tree the sun, the star. 
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May we at Christmas learn the truth, 
What man must be to be complete; 
-_.. The little sapling in its youth 
“< Strives for the heavens at God’s feet. 


(2 And thru life’s long and changing year 
Still seek for heaven and the skies. 
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One of the huge gum logs on way to mill at Osmeek, La. 


We're prepared to make loans to mills and handle their output on commission basis. 


CORNELIUS LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Home Office: Arcade Building, ST. LOUIS. 


Northern Office: Lumber Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Northwestern Office: Merchants National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 
Southern Office: Memphis, Tenn. Saw Mills: Drew, Miss.; Osmeek, La.; Lake City, Fla. 











An eminent financier once said: 
We Offer— 
A bear on the future 


of the United States 
will go broke. 


Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 


With confidence in the times before us, 
we offer some unusually nice stock at 


prices which are right. 





Straight or Mixed Cars 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 





2 Cars 2” Com. & Bet. Birch 


1 Car 1” Log Run Birch ; 
4 Cars 1” No. 2 Com. Birch Watch this Space 
5 Cars 1" No. 3 Com. Birch 

fe — a Nee Reo Soft Eb Your inquiries will have 
1 Car 10-4” No. | C. &B. Soft Flm prompt attention. Send usa list 
5 Cars 2” No. 3 Hemlock of your requirements today. 











Tipler-Grossman Brooks & Ross 
Manufacturers 
Moore Lumber Co. Schofield, T timber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods Wis. 
Green Bay, 503 Bellin- Buchanan Wisconsin (Sales Office and Mill) 


Building 
WATCH THIS SPACE 
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The Need of Money by 
Home Builders 


Men who have been thinking of building 
residences or business houses feel the financial 
pinch so severely that their plans have been 
abandoned for the present, or at least greatly 
modified. The cause of the money tightness 
is not far to seek. It is pointed out with clear- 
ness and directness in a letter recently sent to 
Senator Sherman, Washington, D. C., by H. 
H. Troup & Co., Kankakee, Ill., a copy of 
which follows: 

‘*We wish to urge upon you at this time the 
desirability of some sort of remedial legisla- 
tion looking to the relief of the money situation 
in this country. We are lumber dealers, not 
economists, but the situation appears to us 
to be based upon the inability or the indispo- 
sition of the farmer to sell his products at 
what he considers a fair margin of profit. As 
a result, the banks are overloaded with demands 
for loans, and the ordinary borrower has ex- 


treme difficulty in obtaining a loan. We are 
directly and selfishly concerned in that at least 
90 percent of the homes of the country are 
built on borrowed money, and if the prospective 
home owner can not borrow money, he can not 
build. We are confronted with the fact of a 
nationwide shortage of homes; we need, for 
example, at least three hundred in this city of 
a population of about twenty thousand. We 
trust that this most serious question will re- 
eeive from you and your colleagues whatever 
attention it deserves.’’ 

The first step in finding a remedy is in reach- 
ing a clear understanding of what is wrong; 
and the foregoing letter leaves no doubt con- 
cerning at least one thing that is wrong; 
namely, the inability of farmers to realize ade- 
quate returns for their crops and cattle. The 
law makers at Washington may be depended 
on to find a remedy if they can. If the so 
called buyers’ strike can be broken, business 
activity will rapidly take the place of the pres- 
ent slowness. 


A Remarkable House 
Built of Steel 


A sound-proof steel house is on the market. 
At any rate, that claim is made by the promo- 
ters of the late invention, and some printer’s 
ink is being used in placing the house in the 
public eye. It is described as a bungalow, and 
that may be taken to imply that it is only one 
story, but not necessarily so. Some merits are 
claimed for it, in addition to its silence. It can 
be built in four days, so the reading runs, That 
is, after the foundation has been laid and all 
the material delivered on the premises, the steel, 
sound-proof bungalow can be built in four days 
—all but finishing. 

Some emphasis ought to be laid on the words 
‘fall but finishing,’’ because they seem impor- 
tant. Let the advertising literature put out by 
the propagandist speak about the finishing of 
the sound-proof steel bungalow. It reads: 
‘“When the metal carpenters are thru with their 
work the finishers come in and lay wooden floors, 
hang wooden doors, and slate the roof, or cover 
it with cedar shingles.’’ 

There you have it. The steel house has wooden 
floors, doors, and roof. How about the walls? 
They form a not inconsiderable part of most 
houses. The walls, as the publicity writer in- 
forms us, are of ‘‘eoncrete stueco molded to 
steel lattice.’’ 

After getting it simmered down, it appears 
that about all the steel in the steel, sound-proof 
bungalow, is the metal lath over which the stucco 
is spread. 

The building appears to belong in that class 
of architecture known as the ‘‘ ready cut house,’’ 
which seems to mean, in this case, that the 
metal lath comes in rolls, and, after all else 
is ready, the lath can be nailed on ‘‘in four 
days.’’ That ought to be enough time, if the 
bungalow is not too large, and an adequate num- 
ber of workmen hump themselves during the 


critical ‘‘four days’’ in which the ‘‘sound- 
proof steel house’’ is being built, ‘‘all but 
finishing.’’ 


DuRING LAST OCTOBER the total imports enter- 
ing this country were valued at $334,263,803, 
and for the corresponding month last year the 
total was $401,845,150, a decline of more than 
$67,000,000 for the year. The exports for last 
October totaled $751,728,570, and for October, 
1919, $631,618,449, an increase exceeding $120,- 
000,000. 
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Individual Initiative Best Promotes 


Private Business 


Action taken at Chicago last week by bankers 
and other business men to organize a foreign 
finance corporation was in itself momentous in 
its relation to the solution of one of the most 
serious of present business problems. The meet- 
ing at which action was taken was largely at- 
tended and the unanimity of its proceedings 
showed plainly that every delegate realized the 
importance of immediate action. A brief ac- 
count of the meeting appears on page 84 of 
this paper. 

While the principal speakers at the meeting 
stressed the fact that the time for talk had 
passed and the time for action had come, they 
took the opportunity to speak their convictions 
regarding certain principles and policies that 
should be observed with respect to the solution 
of business problems that confront the people 
of the United States. Herbert Hoover, who 
during the war had excellent opportunities for 
observing the operation of Government bureaus 
and commissions in the field of business, in 
speaking of the means of solving the problem 
of foreign credit, said: 

‘‘Now, it is far better that these problems 
be solved by the processes of business and the 
individual initiative of man, than that they 
be attempted by our Government. The resort 
to direct loans by our Government to foreign 
governments in the intent of promoting com- 
merce, can lead .only to a dozen vicious ends. 
In such loans a great nation such as ours can 
not exact a higher rate from the government 
to which such moneys are loaned than our Gov- 
ernment must pay. 

‘¢We could not enter upon investment bank- 
ing thru the Government, and under these cir- 
cumstances foreign merchants and foreign manu- 
facturers receiving sub loans from their govern- 
ments, the money originating in the United 
States, will receive their capital at lower rates 
than our own citizens. 

‘‘The whole process of intergovernmental 
loans is involved in inflation, in waste and in 
intrigue. The only direct loans of our Govern- 
ment from today on should be humane loans to 
prevent starvation.’’ 

Senator Edge, author of the amendment to 
the Federal Reserve Law under which the For- 
eign Finance Corporation will be formed, said: 

‘«To my mind, there can be no more effective 
cure for domestic business stagnation or decline 
than the development of foreign markets for 
American exports. Also, there can be no more 
soundly beneficial course for every class of 
American citizens than to get their Govern- 
ment out of private business and restrict its 
relations with business to legitimate codperation 
and encouragement. Yet, foreign markets can 
not be developed to the ultimate in a day, and 
it may be, too, that we are not yet prepared to 
undertake that task without some measure of 
actual governmental aid.’’ 

Regarding his own views on the subject of 
Governmental participation in business Senator 
Edge in the same address said: ‘‘It has been 
suggested that the War Finance Corporation 
be reéstablished to help farmers finance exports. 
While I am opposed to Government participa- 
tion in private business, I am not unreasonably 
adamant; but it must be distinctly specified that 
its help is to be open to all, and not confined 
to the benefit of a select circle, be it of farmers 
or patent medicine producers.’’ 

The Senator also took occasion to express his 
views on governmental fixing of prices, saying: 
‘‘Furthermore, no agency, governmental or pri- 
vate, should be operated mainly to maintain 
artificial prices for any class of production. In 
the processes of readjustment and deflation 
prices on all lines are shrinking, and pleas are 


heard in Washington for help artificially to 
maintain prices * * * The process of read- 
justment after the war, which upset every nor- 
mal condition, is painful and beset with dif- 
ficulties; but we shall be much better off in the 
long run if we undertake it unflinchingly, with- 
out attempts at uneconomic or paternalistic 
solutions, or trying to establish and maintain 
artificial, and therefore false, prices.’’ 

Advocates of paternalism of one sort and 
another do not always consider its cost to the 
people generally. On this point Senator Edge 
said: ‘‘Also one must recollect the fact that 
Government help for foreign financing or any 
other private business means taxation, direct 
or indirect, of the people. Money furnished by 
the Government must be raised from some 
source, and whether it be thru the sale of bonds 
or any other process, the people will provide it 
thru taxation direct or indirect.’’ 

Julius Barnes, formerly head of the United 
States Grain Corporation, said that he always 
had been of the opinion that the Government 





AN OPTIMIST : 
An optimist is the man who says when 
he sees the wolf at his door, ‘‘There’s 
my wife’s winter furs.’’ 











should not engage in private business, and that 
his experience during the war served to confirm 
his views on that question. On the whole, it 
would seem that the experiences of the war 
have taught a valuable lesson if the people of 
the United States have got clear in their minds 
the line of demarcation between governmental 
and private functions. 


Railroads Comply with 
the Clayton Act 


The purchasing departments of railroads that 
send out inquiries for lumber are now inserting 
a clause for the information of the prospective 
bidder, which reads as follows: 

‘¢Each bid shall state the name and address 
of the bidder, and if the bidder be a corpora- 
tion the names and addresses of the officers, 
directors and general manager thereof and of 
the purchasing or selling officer or agent in 
that transaction; if the bidder is a firm, part- 
nership or association, the bid shall give the 
names and addresses of each member thereof, 
and of the manager, purchasing or selling officer 
or agent in that transaction.’’ 

This is in compliance with a provision of the 
Clayton Act. The provision goes into effect 
Jan. 1, 1921, after having been several times 
postponed; but a bill has been favorably re- 
ported in the Senate extending the effective 
date to Jan. 1, 1922. 

The purpose of that provision in the Clayton 
Act was plainly to prevent railroads from sell- 
ing supplies to themselves by means of inter- 
locking directorates, in case the purchase from 
a single bidder amounts to $50,000 or more a 
year. It is conceivable that a railroad might 
own an interest in one or more supply com- 
panies, and by that means under cover buy from 
itself. That is rendered difficult under the law 
which requires each bidder to identify the 
owners of the bidding company’s stock. All the 
information on that subject must be laid before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The law 
is intended to prevent restraint being used 
against any prospective bidder to hinder him 
from trying to get the business. Heavy fines 
and imprisonment are provided as punishment 
for those who disobey the law. It is made the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to begin court proceedings against violators of 
the Clayton Act. 


Normal Buying Is Best 


for the Present 


Recently a retail lumberman said in effect 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘‘In 1920 up to 
November I had more business than for any 
previous year since I began operating a retail 
lumber yard. When 1920 opened I had more 
live building prospects than I ever had before 
and furthermore, more of these prospects de- 
veloped in sales than I had ever known to occur 
before. Now, however, I have more prospects 
for 1921 than I had for 1920. At the begin- 
ning of 1920 I had a big stock of lumber on 
hand and it certainly stood me in good stead 
this year. The question that I would like to 
have answered is what should I do about 1921? 
Should I stock up now or should I wait? I 
am right in the middle of the corn belt and 
certainly the prices now being quoted for corn 
make the farmers feel depressed; furthermore 
the farmers have borrowed a lot of money an- 
ticipating big prices for their grain crops and 
live stock. I went to my banker to find out 
his attitude in regard to calling these loans. 
After some fencing he told me that it would 
not be the policy of the bank to call any loans 
unless absolutely forced to, altho the bank had 
a great deal of money out. In fact, rather 
than see the farmers go to the wall the bank 
would, if necessary, loan a few hundred dollars 
more each to those who are hardest pressed. 
Now if business develops in 1921 the way it 
did in 1920, and if I do not have on hand a good 
stock of lumber, a big stock of lumber, in fact, 
this service will not do me any good. The one 
big question in my mind is whether I should 
stock up heavily now.’’ 


Unknowingly, perhaps, this retail lumberman 
spoke of the things that are in the minds of 
retailers thruout the great agricultural regions 
of the country. The country banks unques- 
tionably have unusually heavy loans among the 
farmers and, while here and there banks will 
pursue the policy of closing out these loans, it 
seems that the bulk of the bankers fully real- 
ize that their progress and future growth and 
welfare depend upon the welfare of the com- 
munity and therefore the loans will be carried. 
Also plans are rapidly in the making which, it 
is thought, will do much to take care of the sur- 
plus products of this country and incidentally 
permit the farmers to sell at better prices. 


The advice of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
now, as it has been in the immediate past, to 
buy for normal requirements. Lumber manu- 
facturers, in view of existing conditions, altho. 
they are optimistic are not and can not go on 
manufacturing lumber when there is no imme- 
diate demand for it. Retailers by permitting 
their needs to accumulate are actually acting to 
increase prices. When the demand for lumber 
exceeds the supply the price always goes up. 
When retailers generally enter the market to- 
gether and place their requirements at one time 
for some months’ supplies the volume of orders, 
being temporarily, at least, in excess of possible 
production, results in increases in prices. By 
placing orders for normal requirements the best 
interests of all can be served. If orders for 
normal requirements are placed now it will not 
be so hard to get orders booked for rush orders, 
if a rush season opens up. 


Deputy game, fish, fire and forestry wardens, 
and all field men employed in the work of the 
Michigan State public domain commission have 
been instructed to prevent indiscriminate cut- 
ting of Christmas trees. In the past large 


numbers of trees have been chopped down with- 
out regard to their intrinsic value or the beauty 
of the natural forest lands. 
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Will There Be a Runaway Market in 1921? 


During this time of inactive building, difficult 
financing and depressed business generally the 
question paramount with distributers of lumber 
who have deferred their buying and whose stocks 
in many cases have almost reached the vanish- 
ing point is—What will be the trend of prices 
in 1921? This question is followed with another 
—Has the bottom of the market been reached 
and can I afford to place now orders covering 
my requirements for the spring trade? 

The wheels of production gradually have been 
slowing down for the last thirty days, and by 
the end of next week production of lumber 
probably will have reached the lowest point at- 
tained in many years. Compared with stocks 
on hand at the beginning of the year there has 
been an accumulation at producing points but 
compared with stocks on hand at this season in 
prewar years the amount of lumber at producing 
points is considerably below normal and in many 
cases mill stocks are badly broken. When pro- 
duction is resumed at something approaching 
normal some time will be required to build up 


‘*One of the things I fear most, with so 
many sawmills closed down or running only part 
of the time, therefore small production, is that 
as soon as buying begins after the first of the 
year, which it surely will do, there will be 
another runaway lumber market and prices will 
get so high that they will kill off building. 

‘Oh! If something could only be done to 
compel the lumber manufacturer to hold his 
price when it gets to a point where it produces 
him a just, earned and reasonable profit. If 
it could be held there for a while, then the 
demand would be coming right along steady 
and hold it at that point for quite a spell. 

‘‘The lumber business has been running 
around in a circle something like this: 

‘*High prices make increased production. 

‘*Tnereased production makes low prices. 

‘‘Low prices decrease production. 

‘Decreased production makes high prices. 

‘*And that is the way it keeps going. 

‘*Why can’t we strike a happy medium and 
hold it there for a while?’’ 


other from a manufacturer, are representative 
of the feeling that is apparent on every hand— 
that if withholding of orders by distributers 
and consequent curtailment of production by 
manufacturers continues until the spring trade 
opens up there is hardly any question but that 
there will be a repetition of the runaway mar- 
ket that featured the early part of 1920. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last spring, realiz- 
ing that it would not be possible under the law 
for manufacturers to get together and agree 
to stabilize the prices of lumber at any given 
point, urged producers to take individual action 
to that end. This was done by a few concerns 
but not enough to bring about a stabilization 
of lumber prices generally. 

As was pointed out by Charles S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, in his statement before the Calder 
committee, he saw the need of taking steps that 
would head off a runaway market and suggested 
that manufacturers agree to hold southern pine 
prices at a maximum of $35. Legal advisers 
pointed out that this could be construed as a 


The Spirit of Christmas 3 


RAMA AAA 


HRISTMAS DAY is the home day of the world. Go 
home to your mothers, you who still have them. Let the 
lonesomeness in your heart be inspirited by the mother love 
in hers. Make it a time of heart girding for the rest of the 
year. Hearts are the motors of our life, after all. Take a 
bunch of presents home with you. They need represent only 
loving thought, not an outlay of money. Sit around the fire 
with the rest. It may be blazing logs, it may be a gas sub- 


' stitute, it may be a big base burner, it may be a shiny kitchen 


stove—but sit there. 
away from the city, bundle up in furs and blankets and drive 
thru all the artistry of snow hung roads. 


If you have the good fortune to go 


Tune your city fed soul to the chorus of scurrying rabbits 
and the glinting breasts of bluejays, to sleigh bells and 
church bells, and the winter wonders of a country out-of- 


evergreens, turn your horses’ heads and drive home to the 
waiting fire. 

It should be a glad time, this part of the season over which 
the spirit of Christmas presides. Let us enter, with all our 
hearts, into the bright, sweet phase of it. Let us absorb again 
the story that peals thru the air: 


I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 

The words repeat, 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


Let us not so commercialize it that our pieces of silver go 
clanging along the marble floor as did the thirty pieces of 
silver when Judas sold his Lord. 


tad 








doors. 





broken assortments and restore stocks to their 
normal condition. 

With buyers generally withholding purchases 
awaiting the lowest point in the price decline a 
condition is developing that with good reason 
gives cause for anxiety. This condition stresses 
to a remarkablg degree both the wisdom and 
the necessity of some way being developed by 
which there may be brought about a stabilization 
of prices in the lumber industry. 

No one desires to see a repetition of the 
‘ runaway market that carried lumber prices last 
spring to the highest pinnacle they have ever 
reached and proved to be a factor in bringing 
the building program to a halt and causing a 
cessation of buying that in turn sent the lumber 
market tumbling to the point where selling 
values are lower than the cost of production. 
That a repetition of this experience is not un- 
likely is realized by producers and distributers 
alike. In this connection a western retailer in 
a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN says: 





Then when the blue shadows begin to creep around the 


Let us give to each other in all truth the old salutation: 


A well known manufacturer of southern hard- 
woods and southern pine in a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week discussing the 
market situation expressed the same fear that 
is in the mind of the retailer whose letter is 
quoted above. This manufacturer says: 

‘“We are in hopes that the dealers will soon 
start buying lumber for the reason that if there 
is not some very great change in the near future 
the manufacturers will be out of operation at 
least until spring and no doubt if dealers put off 
their purchases until the spring months it will 
cause a runaway market as the mills will not 
have enough stock in reserve to take care of 
the demand. 

‘¢The manufacturers would much prefer that 
some of this business be placed at the present 
time and even on the low basis than to have all 
the business placed at the opening of spring, 
which would necessarily cause a runaway 
market.’’ 

These two letters, one from a retailer, the 


“T wish you a Merry Christmas.” 


‘ 


violation of the Sherman Law and as a result 
no action was taken and southern pine prices 
skyrocketed to an average of $59. 

The question now is—Can anything be done 
to prevent a recurrence of this runaway market 
and stabilize prices at a point that will give 
to the producer a satisfactory margin of profit 
and at the same time make it possible for deal- 
ers to keep their stocks properly assorted and be 
in position to take care of building needs of the 
eountry? If a revision of the antitrust law is 
necessary to bring about this very desirable end 
then everybody ought to get busy in an effort 
to have this law revised. It hardly seems pos- 
sible that there could be any opposition to a 
revision of the law that would make it possible 
for prices of building material to be stabilized 
at a point that would permit building to go for- 
ward and the housing needs of the country pro- 
vided at a reasonable cost. 

Who will take the lead in bringing about 
this much to be desired situation? 
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CREOSOTED YELLOW PINE STAVES 


Can you put me in touch with manufacturers of 


yellow pine, pressure treated, 
stock ?—Inquiry No. 72. 


[The company wanting this stock deals in 
silos in Wisconsin. It has been placed in com- 
munication with probable sources of supply and 
other addresses will be forwarded on request. 
—EDITOoR.} 


WHAT DOES ‘‘RED GUM’’ MEAN? 


Being old subscribers to your valued journal, we 
submit the following for your opinion and de- 
cision. March 1, 1920, we purchased from a job- 
bing concern two carloads of red gum lumber, our 
order reading as follows: 


“Two carloads 4/4 mill run dry band sawed red 
gum to contain not to exceed 10 percent No. 3 
common; stock to be of uniform thickness, nicely 
edged and trimmed and to be of good standard 
widths and lengths; price $75 per M feet f. o. b. 
cars Baltimore.” 

March 2, 1919, the concern accepted the order 
as follows: 


“Two carloads 4/4 mill run band sawed red gum 
not to exceed 10 percent No. 3 common; stock to 
be of uniform thickness, nicely edged and trimmed 
and of standard widths and lengths; price $75 per 
M feet, f. o. b. wharf Baltimore.” 


We sold this stock to a concern as red gum and 
in the meantime we called in the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association inspector who issued a 
National certificate and the certificate showed but 
475 feet of red gum out of 29,924 feet, balance sap 
gum; and we immediately mailed shippers dupli- 
cate certificate and refused the shipment stating 
that it was not what we ordered. The shippers 
insist that we accept this lumber, so give us your 
opinion as the above is an exact copy of our pur- 
chase and their acceptance.—INqQuiry No. 31. 


creosoted stave 


[This is clearly a misunderstanding concern- 
ing the meaning of the term ‘‘red gum.’’ The 
buyer supposed he was to get red heartwood; 
the seller understood that the order was being 
properly filled with lumber sawed from the red 
gum tree (Liquidambar styraciflua of the botan- 
ists). The buyer asks our opinion. We are 
willing to’ give it, but with the understanding 
that the opinion refers only to the tree, and not 
to the proper segregation of the lumber sawed 
from the tree. The National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association’s grading rules, July edition, 
1919, constitute the highest authority on that, 
so far as they go, pages 38 to 51, where the 
discussion is quite elaborate. The official name 
of the tree, used by the United States Forest 
Service, is ‘‘Red or Sweet Gum.’’ The red 
in the name refers to the autumn color of the 
leaves and not to the color of the heartwood. 
If that definition is followed, any lumber sawed 
from the tree is red gum, just as lumber from 
a red oak is red oak, whether it is red heart 
or white sap. On page 327 of ‘‘ American 
Forest Trees’’ by H. H. Gibson, the following 
paragraph occurs, speaking of the red gum 
tree: 

Some trees have thin sapwood, others are all 
sapwood. This peculiarity sometimes leads to mis- 
understandings in lumber transactions. A buyer 
specifies red gum, expecting to get red heartwood ; 
but the seller delivers lumber cut from the red 
gum tree, tho light-colored sapwood may pre- 
dominate. Properly speaking, the name is applied 
to the tree as a whole, and does not refer to any 
particular color of wood in the tree. 

The controversy growing out of the sale and 
purchase referred to in the above query has 
resulted from a misunderstanding. We have 
read the gum grading rules carefully in the 
hope that they would settle it, but they do not. 
They state the proportion of red heartwood that 
must be in certain grades, but they do not 
specify for ‘‘millrun’’ which was the kind 
bought and sold in this instance. 

Our opinion is that a millrun shipment of 
29,924 feet should have more than 475 feet of 
heartwood, but we are not aware of any 
authority that can be quoted to show just how 
much heartwood there should have been. Cer- 
tainly no one should expect a millrun shipment 


to be all heartwood. Gum trees do not grow 


that way. A shipment of heartwood would . 


have to be picked out from the millrun, and 
that so picked out would not be millrun. 
Neither would that rejected be millrun. 

Similar controversies have come up many 
times between buyers and sellers of gum lum- 
ber, and suggestions for ironing out such mis- 
understandings for the benefit of both buyers 
and sellers will be welcomed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. It would seem that grading rules 
committees might make some official definition 
of ‘‘gum’’ and ‘‘red gum’? for the guidance 
of the trade. The need of something of the 
kind is apparent.—EDIToR. ] 


THE CONSERVATION OF TIMBER 


A company in Ohio engaged in the manufac- 
ture and wholesaling of hardwoods wrote to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently as follows: 


The price of lumber always, up to within about 
one year, has been so low that the lumber manu- 
facturer could not afford to cut the lower grade 
logs, which when manufactured produced lower 
grade lumber. Everyone agrees that the timber 
of our country should be conserved as far as pos- 
sible. Lumber always has been sold principally 
on grade and the lower grades heretofore have 
been sold at less than the cost of production. As 
a result in cutting the timber a great part of the 
logs or trees was left in the woods, on account 
of being low grade. The prices of the lower grades 
of lumber were so low that the lumber manufac- 
turer lost money in producing them. Therefore, 
he was not compensated at all for handling logs 
of that class; and this resulted in the manufac- 
turer’s cutting only the better grade of logs, which 
would produce a higher grade of lumber and, there- 
fore, bring a price that left him a little profit. 
The prices of lower grades of lumber at the pres- 
ent time do not make the lumber manufacturer 
much if any money, and he must cut the higher 
grades of logs, which produce a higher grade of 
lumber, to make his profit, and will only cut the 
lower grades because he can break even. 

It is therefore necessary that the price of lum- 
ber be maintained ; otherwise, the lower grades of 
logs will remain in the woods and will not be cut 
by the manufacturer into lumber at all. This 
brings about economic waste; as the manufacturer, 
after having gone over the timber lands and cut 
the better grades, rarely ever goes back and takes 
the lower grades of logs. He would not be justi- 
fied at all in doing so, unless the price of lower 
grade lumber remains as high at least as at the 
present time. Generally, after the better grades 
of timber have been cut off, if the land is of value 
agriculturally, it is cleared for farming and in 
doing so all the timber remaining is burned. There 
is no manufacturer of lumber who can cut only 
low grade logs and make any money. He must 
have the advantages of good virgin timber to make 
a profit; and, therefore, unless the price of lum- 
ber remains as high as or higher than at the pres- 
ent time, a good many logs will remain in the 
woods, which would otherwise be cut. 

The price of lumber has advanced a less per- 
cent than most commodities and it is today pro- 
portionately lower than almost any other com- 
modity that can be named.—INquiry No. 1. 

[The argument and the conclusion are clear. 
So long as the public insists on the best of the 
tree and refuses to buy lumber cut from the 
poorer parts, the manufacturer of the lumber 
is handicapped. He can not afford to put lum- 
ber on the market if it can not be sold at a 
profit; and if he leaves it in the woods he is 
charged with waste. Millmen are willing to put 
on the market as much of every tree as the mar- 
ket will take; and they should not be expected 
to do more. Consequently, the question remains 
pertinent and vital: How can forest waste be 
lessened by bringing out the poorer logs? 

In the last analysis, it is up to the public 
to answer that question. As soon as the buyer 
can and will pay enough for the poor stuff 
to bring it to market, it will come, and not a 
day sooner. The spread in price between the 
best lumber and the lower grades is too wide. 
The difference in the intrinsic value of the two 
classes of lumber is often not so great as the 
difference in price usually indicates.—Eprror. ] 


COTTONWOOD VENEER WANTED 


I will appreciate it very much if you will give 
me the name and address of a manufacturer of 
cottonwood veneer.—INnqQuiRrY No. 69. 

[This veneer is wanted in the State of New 
York by a manufacturer of auto bodies. The 
addresses of several southern manufacturers have 
been sent to the inquirer as probable makers of 
cottonwood veneer, and names of others, who so 
request, will be forwarded.—EpiTor.] 


WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES 


A number of inqueries have reached the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN concerning a work in 
three volumes, by F. A. Leete, “Wood-Working 
Industries in the United States and Canada.” This 
work was published last year in India, after Mr. 
Leete’s visit to this country, and a few copies 
have reached the United States. A letter recently 
received by this paper from Mr. Leete, dated Oct. 
18, Maymyo, Burma, says that a few copies are 
offered for sale at the Government Monotype Press, 
Simla, India, at the price of approximately $2 per 
volume, or $6 for the three volumes, at the present 
rate of exchange; but in the unsettled state of ex- 
change, the exact price can not be stated in our 
money. The quotation at Simla is “Rs 3/8 per 
volume.” It is assumed that the books will be 
delivered by mail in the United States for the price 
named.—EDITOR. ; 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CANES 

Please give me the names of companies in the 
United States and Canada engaged in the manu- 
facture of walking canes. There is an abundance 
of small hickory stock in this section suitable for 
that purpose. Also give me the names of manu- 
facturers of rustic furniture. Put me in touch, 
likewise, with people interested in hickory barrel 
hoops, if such hoops are still used.—INQuiryY 
No. 68. 

[A man in Tennessee wants information as 
indicated in the foregoing inquiry. There are 
many makers of canes in the United States and 
Canada; but the larger of these usually make 
other articles besides canes, such as whips, um- 
brella sticks, golf clubs, handles, and vehicles. 
Canes are often a by-product. The inquirer has 
been supplied with a list of large makers who 
may be interested in the Tennessee hickory at 
his disposal. He has bgen supplied also with a 
list of rustic furniture makers, but it is imprac- 
ticable to make up complete lists of such, any 
more than of cane makers. His address will be 
sent to anyone who requests it. 

Latest statistics do not indicate that many 
hickory hoop poles are made, the coiled hoops of 
elm and hackberry having captured most of the 
market. Many years ago nearly all tobacco 
hogsheads had hickory hoops, and so many were 
required in Virginia and North Carolina that 
writers in that region warned the public that 
the hickory trees of the future were in danger 
of extermination. The actual menace, however, 
was not the custom of using hickory hoops in 
tobacco barrels, but in the forest fires which 
periodically swept the region; because most 
hoops were made of sprout hickory that grew 
from stools after fires had killed the larger sap- 
lings; and the abundance of hickory hoop poles 
then, as now, betrays a bad condition with re- 
gard to forest fires. The forestry authorities 
in Tennessee would do well to look into the abun- 
dance of sprout hickory, as reported by this 
inquirer, and see if too many forest fires have 
not been burning there within recent years.— 
Epitor. | 


FINE TIMBER IN ARKANSAS 


I expect soon to commence sawing a fine tract 
of hardwood timber, including oak and hickory, 
and I wish you could put me in touch with pur- 
chasing agents of firms who are in the market for 
ear stock.—INQuiry No. 71. 


[The addresses of several large car builders 
who use wood have been forwarded to the in- 
quirer, and others who so request will be sup- 
plied with his address.—Ep1rTor. ] 
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The General Business Situation 


The business world in general seems more 
confident than was true only a few weeks ago, 
even tho any actual turn for the better in 
business has not yet occurred; and it must be 
pointed out that inasmuch as sentiment is one 
of the most important factors in any commer- 
cial movement, the improved feeling now mani- 
fest in various quarters is certainly an en- 
couraging indication. With the progress of 
the economic readjustment, the future is being 
viewed with less apprehension and hopes are 
stronger of a material revival in business very 
soon after the first of the year. The present 
quietness is not entirely abnormal, for this gen- 
erally is the inventorying period, and during 
such the wholesale trade is always slowed down. 
On the other hand, the retail trade is below 
normal for the season. Inability on the part 
of the public to absorb goods in the unprece- 
dented volume of the last few years, on ac- 
eount of growing unemployment and decreased 
incomes, explains in large measure the compara- 
tive slowness of the retail dealers’ turnover. 
But the price question is also a great factor, 
and even those who could afford to pay now, 
show a disposition probably more than recently, 
to postpone their purchases in hopes of contin- 
ued decreases in values. The question is how 
long it will be before there is a revival in 
retail buying, but most authorities agree that 
even if it is postponed there is bound to be 
very soon a material increase in wholesale ac- 
tivity—this because the retailers have during 
the last several months permitted their stocks 
to run so low that no matter what the volume 
of their business will be they will soon be 
forced to replenish their stocks heavily. In 
the meanwhile some wholesale prices seem to be 
firming up slightly, altho the main trend is still 
unmistakably downward. 


The North Carolina Pine Situation 


The North Carolina pine market is sluggish, 
and the prospects are that there will be no 
consequent improvement before some time after 
New Year, but the manufacturers appear-te be 
much more hopeful regarding the early future 
than they were. A notable feature of the pres- 
ent North Carolina pine situation is the firming 
up of prices, which until a few days ago have 
been declining with a remarkable constancy. 
Most of the rough lumber items are now show- 
ing decided strength, the only exceptions being 
the low grade items, of which there are compar- 
atively large stocks. One cause for this which 
will result in further strengthening the mar- 
ket, if it is continued, is the determination of 
many manufacturers not to sell their lumber for 
less than cost and a reasonable profit and the 
consequent frequent refusal of business offered 
at prices below those which they consider fair. 
Fifty-one North Carolina Pine mills reported 
as follows for the week ended Dec. 4: 
Shipments Production Orders 
5,320,750’ 4,460,378’ 3,606,000’ 


The Southern Pine Market 


Business in southern pine remains dull, but 
as the year draws to a close signs of better 
business conditions in the near future are mul- 
tiplying. One thing that is especially to be 
noticed is that the buyer when approached by 
the lumber salesman no longer shows him the 
door with a curt ‘‘We are not buying,’’ but 
that he now at least waits long enough to ask, 
‘*What is the price?’’ Buyers are as yet not 
placing any orders except for such stuff as they 
need immediately, but it seems evident that 
they soon will begin to talk business. In the 
meanwhile the railroad trade is probably the 
feature of the market. Orders from this 
source are as yet chiefly for maintenance of 
way material, but some orders for car ma- 
terial are also coming thru, and a great volume 


of the latter class of business is in prospect. 
Another feature is the encouraging outlook 
for a heavy trade with Mexico very shortly. 
Some business already has been transacted with 
dealers in that country, some of it for cash 
down, which has been rather a surprise to 


manufacturers. One large mill concern in 
Louisiana during the week advised its Chicago 
representative to ‘‘go slow’’ in selling dimen- 
sion stock 16 feet and longer, as it has pros- 
pects of selling several million feet of such 
stuff in Mexico at a good price and if a satis- 
factory profit can not be made on domestic 
sales it wants to conserve its stock for shipment 
across the border. 

Reports from the southwestern producing 
territory are of cheerfulness among the produc- 
ers as the end of the year approaches, facing as 
they think they do a year that will not be as 
deflated or dangerous as has been predicted. 
Just now these producers, as do their brethren 
across the Mississippi, find a market that is 
dull indeed, but they are making small effort to 
sell at this time, as most of them already have 
shut down or will soon shut down their plants 
for the holidays, practically stopping produc- 
tion entirely. Many of these plants may re- 
main closed for a longer period than usual, 
and it is felt that there will be a very limited 
production until the market shows distinct 
signs of improvement. Such is confidently ex- 
pected to take place very shortly after New 
Year. 

For the week ended Dec. 4, 144 representa- 
tive southern pine mills report as follows: 


Shipments Production Orders 
53,575,973" 57,225,546’ 44,905,096’ 
Redwood Market Features 


The redwood manufacturers have had a good 
year on the whole, altho the eastern fall demand 
has not been up to expectations. Los Angeles 
and other southern California cities have been 
taking good quantities for some time, and final 
figures will show that the export trade has not 
been inconsiderable. As redwood is now largely 
a specialty wood and the number of mills is com- 
paratively small there is no fear of overproduc- 
tion, and prices are being well maintained on 
practically all grades. Stocks have been broken 
thruout this year, but the manufacturers expect 
to be able during the winter to accumulate a fair 
assortment for. spring trade. Redwood shingles 
are finding a very dull market, but most of the 
shingle mills are closed down and stocks are 
comparatively light. Eleven redwood mills re- 
port as follows for the week ended Dec. 4: 


Shipments Production Orders 
3,430,000’ 5,677,000’ 1,705,000’ 


Trade in Douglas Fir 

The Douglas fir market remains dormant, but 
the manufacturers and distributers alike are 
hopeful for better times ahead. There have 
been quite a number of west Coast lumbermen 
in the East during recent weeks investigating 
current and prospective market conditions, and 
hardly one of them has returned to the Coast 
except in an optimistic mood. They see a 
great need for stock in the retailers’ and in the 
industrial consumers’ yards, and believe that 
when these needs are translated into orders, as 
they must be shortly, these orders will mean 
capacity mill shipments for an indefinite period. 
Prices remain on the low level established about 
the beginning of this month, and no further 
changes of consequence are expected until the 
market condition warrants an upward move- 
ment. Stocks on the west Coast in the mean- 
while are quite heavy, as shown by the current 
stock sheet of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, incorporating the reports of thirty- 
five representative mills. Out of eighty-three 
items, fifty-three are in excess of normal, and 
twenty-four more or less below. Those items 


below normal are mostly of No. 1 grade, and 
include finish, boards, shiplap and dimension. 
The unshipped balance is decreasing right along 
due to a continued slump in business during 
the last several weeks. These facts show that 
when demand revives, the mills will be in an ex- 
cellent position to care for orders, depending, 
of course, on the ear supply. During the week 
ended Dec. 4, 121 mills reported as follows: 
Shipments Production Orders 
53,920,297’ 58,492,979’ 31,648,211’ 


The Western Pines Situation 

Reports from the white and sugar pine pro- 
ducing territory in California and southern 
Oregon say that supplies of clears and No. 1 
shop are practically exhausted. The demand for 
uppers has exceeded the production thruout the 
cutting season, and as many of the mills are 
closed for the winter the expectation is for a 
total unavailability of such items before long. 
Otherwise the situation is unchanged. There is 
a growing volume of inquiries coming in from 
the East, but actual business remains restricted 
as yet. Prices as a general rule are very firm, 
any weakness being confined to common and low 
grade shop, for which orders are conspicuously 
lacking. Six white and sugar pine mills report 
as follows for the week ended Dec. 4: 
Shipments Production Orders 
1,627,000’ 1,502,000’ 1,605,000’ 

The trade in Inland Empire products remains 
unchanged from last week. The market contin- 
ues very dull, and no change for the better is ex- 
pected before the end of this year. The manu- 
facturers, however, look forward to 1921 with 
a great deal of hope. Thirty-two Inland Em- 
pire mills report as follows for the week ended 
Dee. 4: 


Shipments 
7,766,000’ 


Orders 
7,050,000’ 


Production 
12,321,000’ 


In the Hardwood Field 


There is a better feeling in the hardwood 
trade, for altho the volume of actual business 
transacted remains restricted, there has been a 
notable increase in the volume of inquiries. 
Many of them without doubt are simply feel- 
ers from retail dealers who are seeking for in- 
formation which will help. them in making 
inventories, but most of them, manufacturers 
have reason for believing, represent actual in- 
tentions to buy. Trade should show a good in- 
crease soon after the first of the year, as dealers 
have for some time moved stock out constantly 
without buying for replenishment except where 
they had got/down to absolute bedrock, and 
their supplies, as a general rule are low. Altho 
most of them undoubtedly feel that this is a 
good time to buy, they are postponing such 
activity until they have completed their in- 
ventories, when, however, they should come out 
with big wants. The railroads also show an 
increased disposition to buy and business in 
ties and timbers has increased materially of 
late. Reports from most sections indicate that 
hardwood prices are firming up distinctly—altho 
as yet no actual advances have been recorded— 
and this seems only natural when it is kept in 
mind that a great many of the hardwood plants 
are closed down, that their stocks are not what 
ean be considered abnormally heavy, and are 
being shipped from right along. Firsts and sec- 
onds is the strongest grade in the market, and 
it would not be surprising if there would de- 
velop a shortage in this item very soon after 
buying begins. 








THE MOST extensively cultivated tree in the 
world is the white mulberry, which, being the 
most valuable feed known for the silk worm, 
indireetly affords employment to more people 
and more capital than any other tree. 
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Engages Counsel for Rate Case 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LI'MBERMAN] 
New York, Dec. 14.—Much progress is being 

made by the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 

ers’ Association in plans for fighting the can- 
celation of water competitive rates, the hearing 
on which, under Docket 1240, is to be held in 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 5, 1921. The New 

York Lumber Trade Association is codperating 

with the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 

Association in this matter and there have been 

several conferences between members and offi- 

cials of the two associations. W. S. Phippen, 
traffic manager of the National association, was 
in Washington recently and made arrangements 
to retain Wilbur LaRoe, jr., as counsel to rep- 
resent the two associations in fighting the case 
before the commission. Mr. LaRoe was formerly 
chief examiner for the Interstate Commerce 

Commission and resigned some months ago to 

engage in private practice. He is an expert in 

rate matters and presided at many of the most 
important hearings while with the commission. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation and the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 

ciation are preparing to oppose strenuously any 
further increases in lumber freight rates. 





Suspends Southeastern Tariffs 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C©., Dee. 15.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has suspended until 
April 14 the operation of certain schedules in 
tariffs of various carriers and Agents F. S. 
Davis, J. R. Flenn and F. L. Speiden, providing 
class and commodity rates purporting to be in 
conformity with the order of- the commission 
in docket No. 9190, from Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings and related points to Nashville 
and other points generally in southeastern ter- 
ritory; and from Chattanooga, Tenn., Mont. 
gomery and Birmingham, Ala., and other points 
generally in southeastern territory to Nashville, 
Ohio and Mississippi River points and related 
points. 





Congressmen Discuss Financial Matters 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuineton, D. C., Dee. 15.—The House 

ways and means committee during its hearings 

today indicated clearly that its members are 
opposed to the suggestion that real estate mort- 
gages be exempted from payment of income 
tax in order to promote the building of homes. 
The wisdom of exempting mortgages from taxa- 
tion was strongly urged upon the committee on 
the ground that wealthy persons are constantly 
unloading their mortgages and investing their 
money in nontaxable securities. If mortgages 
were exempted, it was’ pointed out, the housing 
situation would thereby be greatly improved. 

Members of the committee apparently were not 

convinced of the soundness of the proposition. 

Some of them argued that such a provision of 

the law would simply operate to exempt wealthy 

persons from the payment of taxes. 

There is little probability of favorable ac- 
tion by Congress on a resolution introduced to- 
day by Representative Edmonds (Republican, 
Pennsylvania) proposing that penalties for non- 
payment of income taxes due today be not 
- imposed for a period of sixty days. Republi- 
ean leaders in the Senate and House went on 
record as wholly opposed to postponing the 
date for the payment of the final instalment of 
income taxes and the expectation is that they 
will stand by this decision. It is possible that 
after the Treasury Department knows substan- 
tially the extent of the failure to pay the taxes 
due today some legislation may be passed giv- 
ing a day of grace to those who really wanted 
to pay but found it wholly impossible to raise 
the money. Ordinarily the penalty would not 
attach immediately, especially if a large num- 
ber of individuals or corporations were affected, 
because of the amount of work involved. 





Representatives of the American Legion and 
other soldier organizations were given clearly 
to understand by members of the Senate finance 
committee today that there is no prospect of 
passing the bonus legislation at this session if 
the war veterans insist upon a cash payment. 
Spokesmen of the soldiers indicated that a ma- 
jority of them want cash, but conceded that 
they might change their minds after a cam- 
paign of education showing that it would not 
be possible to raise the huge sum of money re- 
quired for such an outlay. 


Date Set for Northwestern Annual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 16.—Secretary 
Adolph Pfund, of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, today issued the preliminary 
announcement of the thirty-first annual conven- 
tion which will take place Jan. 18, 19 and 20. 
The sessions will be held in the Court House 
Auditorium, Minneapolis, and the convention 
headquarters and building material exhibit will 
be at the West Hotel. 

Advance reservations indicate that the exhibit 
will have twice as many exhibitors using twice 
as much space as last year. Word has just been 
received that a round trip rate of a fare and a 
half-has been granted by the railroads for the 
convention. 

‘<Unusual general business conditions,’’ says 
Mr. Pfund in his circular, ‘‘make our coming 
convention a matter of vital importance to 
every dealer.. It will afford you an opportunity 
of conferring for the better part of a week with 
several thousand other dealers and with hun- 
dreds of representatives of concerns manufac- 
turing the many commodities handled in a lum- 
ber yard. The coming convention presents a 
wonderful opportunity to check up your views 
with those of hundreds of other dealers as to 
market conditions and the outlook for next 
year’s business.’’ 


Aerial Forest Patrol Makes Fine Record 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 15.—The aerial 
forest fire patrol operating from March Field, 
Calif., between May 19 and Oct. 31 of this year 
made 314 flights aggregating more than a 
hundred thousand miles, discovered and re- 
ported 131 fires and suffered only one minor 
accident. This record is a favorable recom- 
mendation for an extension of the service dur- 
ing the fire season of next year, provided addi- 
tional funds and flying personnel are forth- 
coming. 


Both Factors of Combination Increased 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15.—In a tentative 
report in Docket No. 11,597—F. R. Woodbury 
Lumber Co. vs. Director General as agent, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad et al—Examiner 
Woodrow recommends that the commission find 
that rates on coal from Hiawatha, Utah, and 
points in Washington to State destination in 
the latter State are not shown to have been un- 
reasonable. Complaint in this case questioned 
the reasonableness of applying the increase car- 
ried in general order No. 28 of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to both factors of a combination 
rate, contending that one application of the in- 
crease should be made to the rate. The examiner 
states that complainant relied largely on the 
recommendation of the examiner in the Pine 
Plume Lumber Co. ease, Docket No. 10933, who 
recommended that certain lumber rates be found 
unreasonable to the extent that the rate with 
the double increase exceeded the rate with the 
single increase, in which ease the commission 
did not concur with the examiner. The same 
finding is recommended in No. 11,599—Council 
Lumber Co. vs. Director General as agent, Ore- 
gon Short Line Railroad Co. and others, and in 
other similar cases. 

















Transit Milling Rates in Oregon 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, ORE., Dee. 14.—Milling in transit 

rates on all Southern Pacific lines in Oregon will 
be established as soon as tariffs can be pub- 
lished, it is announced by H. A. Hinshaw, gen- 
eral freight agent. The rate applies to all points 
on all transcontinental lines. Mills on the South- 
ern Pacific lines have never hitherto enjoyed this 
privilege, altho such an arrangement is effective 
on the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion and the Northern Pacific lines. Experts 
are now figuring out the new tariffs and these 
will be published immediately on completion of 
the task. 


Application was made for this rate about 
eighteen months ago while the roads were under 
Federal control. The Railroad Administration 
did not see fit to grant the privilege. Mr. Hin- 
shaw said the Southern Pacific is announcing the 
new rate on its own motion in the hope of build- 
ing up the lumber industry along its Oregon 
lines. 





To Exploit Mexican Mahogany Forests 


MonTeERREY Mexico, Dee. 13.—Exploitation of 
the mahogany and other timber of Mexico by 
large American financial interests will be started 
soon, as a result of the reéstablishment of tran- 
quillity, according to advices received from dif- 
ferent parts of the country where commercial 
forests are situated. One of the largest of 
these projects, which has for its purpose the cut- 
ting and shipping to the United States of ma- 
hogany logs, is that of the Chiapas Timber & 
Chicle Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. It is a holding 
company for the properties of the Tropical 
Trading Co. and the Compania Exploradora del 
Sureste, both of which have been chartered un- 
der Mexican laws. 


Juan O. Ramos, of Philadelphia, owner of 
large tracts of mahogany and other timber lands 
in Mexico, accompanied by Lawrence V. 
Sharples, son of P. M. Sharples, banker and 
business man of West Chester, Pa., and Charles 
J. Kammer, member of the firm of Lewis 
Thompson Co., of Philadelphia, lumber manu- 
facturer and dealer in mahogany, are now in 
Mexico for the purpose of arranging details of 
the plans for getting out the mahogany timber. 


According to Mr. Ramos, a contract for the 
purchase of the mahogany timber has been 
made with the holding company by Mr. Kam- 
mer for the Lewis Thompson Co., deliveries on 
which are to be started as soon as transporta- 
tion facilities can be obtained. It is with a 
view of looking into the possibilities of estab- 
lishing a new steamship line between the port 
of Frontera, Chiapas, and some Atlantic sea- 
board .port in the United States that Mr. 
Sharples is now in Mexico, Mr. Ramos explained. 
The new transportation line will be put into 
operation with a view to further developing the 
holding company’s properties, which are rich 
in oil and tropical products, according to Mr. 
Ramos. 


Mr. Sharples stated that he was prompted 
in making his decision to investigate business 
conditions in Mexico at this time by the favor- 
able reports which he recently received from 
reliable sources in this country. He expressed 
the belief that the Mexican Government is now 
ready to give ample guaranties for the protec- 
tion of foreign investments. 

‘“The news of the change which seems to have 
taken place in Mexico is just beginning to reach 
us back East,’’ Mr. Sharples said. ‘‘Much of 
the raw material now needed for the recon- 
struction work in Europe can be obtained in 
Mexico. The opportunity is Mexico’s to co- 
operate with the American and other foreign in- 
vestors in giving ample guaranties to capital 
and in this way foster and encourage the ex- 
ploitation and development of that country’s 
enormous resources,’’ he said. 
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LUMBER MARKETS OF LATIN AMERICA 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., has published a 
valuable list, or bibliography, of references to 
lumber markets and timber resources of Latin 
America, with principal reference to South 
America but also containing considerable in- 
formation on Central America and the West 
Indies. This list of reports comes at an oppor- 
tune time when attention is being directed to 
foreign countries for markets for our lumber. 
It may be noted that a number of articles 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
on the list as sources of information bearing 
on the timber resources of the countries south 
of us. Many of the reports in the list were 
compiled by Government agents who made 
trips to those countries for the purpose of 
studying trade opportunities. Other reports 
were written by travelers and specialists who 
dealt with certain parts of the subject. 

Persons interested in the lumber trade in 
Latin America will find the list of reports of 
great value. It was compiled by Miss Myra 
C. Hole, of the Latin American division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
She is an authority on the subject covered and 
has prepared a series of articles on the lumber 
trade of the United States with Latin America. 
The earliest information of that kind is fre- 
quently obtained thru the official Commerce 
Reports published daily by the bureau at Wash- 
ington. 





THE HILARIOUS FUNERAL OF OLD MAN GLOOM 


SHREVEPORT, La., Dec. 13.—Optimism is the 
keynote of a movement launched here recently 
by representative business and professional men, 
including members of the lumber fraternity, re- 
sulting in the organization of the Noble Order 
of the Brotherhood of Gloom Chasers. Carrying 
out the slogan of the order, Old Man Gloom was 
executed in the parish jail here, and was given 
a unique funeral, led by a band, after which 
Old Man Gloom was buried on the jail lot, and 
over his grave there was placed an appropriate 
tombstone with an epitaph declaring the op- 
timism and good cheer had come to stay. E. R. 
Jones, of the Victoria Lumber Co., and W. A. 
MecKennon, of the MecKennon Co., attended the 
meeting at which the brotherhood was organ- 
ized, and were among those declaring that gloom 
was largely a matter of imagination, and there 
was good reason to be cheerful and look for a 
new year of great prosperity and large lumber 
activity. 


1921 PRICES ABOVE 1920 PEAK 


New York., Dec. 13.—‘‘ Within two years 
there will be little, if any, wood going out of 
Canada,’’ says Frank J. D. Barnjum, who is 
well known to the timber interests of the East 
and Canada. In a letter to clients in New 
York he writes: 


Within two years timber lands will be selling in 
Maine for $50 an acre. I am willing to stake my 
reputation on this. When one considers that land 
in Maine has already sold for $30 and more an 
acre, and stumpage contracts already have been 
made at prices running up to $9.50 a cord, it is 
not a very far cry to $50 land and $13 stumpage. 

Within two years there will be little, if any, 
wood going out of Canada. This will be simply a 
ease of self preservation on the part of Canada, 
as her mills have no wood to spare. Quebec has 
already been forced to age her large limit hold- 
ers that they must reduce the cut on their Crown 
lands one-half. 

The facts above stated are all indicative of our 
only too short timber supply, and further em- 
phasize the necessity of practicing greater conser- 
vation. In the wood we are now cutting we are 
simply robbing our children. , 

The latest reports which I have just received 
from the cruisers in New Brunswick now raise the 
amount of loss in the standing wood supply of that 
province from the recent attack of bud worm to 
approximately 50 percent. When you look at the 
present wood pile don’t lose sight of any of the 
above facts. 

The fact that lumber has temporarily dropped 
in price, owing to the — in building, is causing 
a diversion of logs from lumber to pulp wood. 

It is far better to look this situation squarely 
in the face and endeavor by every means at our 
command to prepare for the future. Therefore, 
anything that can be said or done which will 








’ 


tend to arouse the public to a realization of the 
danger that is confronting us with regard to our 
future timber supply is a public work of the 
first importance. 

No one should be deceived by the present lull 
in business. There will be a continued shortage 
of pulp wood and lumber and as soon as building 
begins next spring lumber prices will be higher 
than have yet obtained. 





NEW PLANT TO MAKE BRICK FROM SAWDUST 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Dec. 13.—The Builders’ 
Products Co., of Lake Charles, has let a con- 
tract to erect two buildings to be used by 
the concern as its factory which will be located 
in the milling district a short distance from the 
Caleasieu River and on the Southern Pacific, 
Kansas City Southern and Missouri Pacific 
Railroad tracks. The products manufactured by 
the new company will be brick and tile, which 
will be made from sawdust chemically treated. 
The raw material will be drawn from sawmills 
nearby. 


FIRE LOSS DECIDED ON PRESENT VALUES 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dee. 13—Word comes 
from Mississippi of an important ruling by 
T. M. Henry, insurance commissioner of that 
State, to the effect that fire losses there will be 
settled on the basis of the value of stocks at 








Steps in Manufacture of Tennis Rackets from Laminated Wood 


the time of loss. The apparent meaning of the 
ruling is that the insured, and not the insurance 
companies, would have to stand any loss caused 
by depreciation of values under present condi- 
tions. The ruling is quoted by a Mississippi 
newspaper in substance as follows: 

Owing to the depreciation in stocks of merchan- 
dise, cotton, lumber and personal property, a lower 
value is placed, sometimes much lower than the 
amount named in the policy held by the owner or 
owners. In this event fire losses would be settled 
on the basis of an amount not to exceed the actual 
cash — of the lost property at the time 
of the fire. 


BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS SHOW GAINS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dee. 13.—The building 
and loan division in the State auditor’s office, 
just before it became a division of the State 
bank department, completed a report in which 
it is stated that the building and loan divisions 
of Indiana have built 2,314 homes in the last 
twelve months, and 3,798 houses have under- 
gone improvements and 9,040 other houses were 
sold on payments. The total assets of the asso- 
ciations amount to $94,250,000, an increase of 
$14,000,000 in a year. There are now more 
than 200,000 Indiana members of the associ- 
ations, 74,062 classified as borrowing members 
and 136,639 as investing members. The asso- 
ciations hold loans amounting to $80,000,000. 





FIRE DESTROYS VENEER WAREHOUSE 


New York, Dec. 14.—The veneer storage 
warehouse of I. T. Williams & Sons at Staple- 
ton, Staten Island, was destroyed by fire on the 
night of Dee. 8, causing a loss of $500,000. 
Firemen prevented the flames from spreading to 
more than $1,000,000 worth ‘of lumber in the 
yards and also saved more than 100 dwelling 
houses, many of which took fire. The firm is 
one of the largest dealers in hardwood on 
Staten Island and its stock was about normal 
in amount when the blaze occurred. 

From a spectacular viewpoint, the fire was 
one of the worst that has visited Staten Island 
in the last ten years. Every piece of apparatus 
in Richmond borough, nine companies from 
Manhattan and the fireboat William J. Gaynor 
were engaged in fighting the flames, which were 
whipped by a stiff east wind that caused the 
neighborhood to be showered with sparks for 
blocks around. 

The lumber yard extends from Bay Street 
east to the tracks of the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Co., and covers approximately two acres 
of ground. 


TENNIS RACKETS OF LAMINATED WOOD 


MapIson, Wis., Dec. 13.—Suitable material 
from which to manufacture tennis racket 
frames is becoming scarce and there is a conse- 
quent inerease in the 
percentage of failures 
in manufacture. ~ To 
overcome this difficulty 
and to produce a frame 
equally good if not bet- 
ter than those now 
made the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, has 
been working on 2 
method of building 
them up of veneer. The 
attached photograph in- 
dicates several steps in 





the manufacture of 
these frames. The ve- 
neer is glued up in 


wide strips as shown in 
figure 1 including cross 
banding of a darker- 
colored wood which ap- 
pears as dark stripes on 
the frame when the 
large piece is cut into 
sections as shown in 
figure 2. From: this 
point the process of 
manufacture ts the same 
as for solid construc- 
tion, gluing on grips, as 
shown in figure 3, and 
finishing to final shape as indicated in figure 4. 

As yet none of these frames have been strung 
and used, but as soon as possible it is intended 
to put several of them into actual use and keep 
a careful record of their behavior. 





REFORESTATION GOVERNOR'S HOBBY 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Dee. 13.—The subject 
of reforestation in Florida is going to be one of 
Governor-elect Hardee’s main hobbies, if a re- 
cent speech delivered at Lake Childs in the 
lower part of the State is indicative of what 
the governor to be inaugurated Jan. 1, has in 
mind. 

Citrus fruit and truck growers as well as lum- 
bermen generally have interested the governor- 
elect in the question of resupplying Florida’s 
forest. It is pointed out that unless some steps 
are taken to protect the future of the lumber 
industry in Florida it will not be a great 
many more years before not alone the lumber 
industry but others having a direct connection 
with it will be seriously embarrassed by reason 
of the shortage of standing timber. 

It is regarded probable that the governor- 
elect in his first message to the legislature 
which convenes in April will urge upon the 
assembly the enactment of legislation which 
will have for its aim reforestation in Florida. 
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A Yuletide Letter to Junior Lumbermen 








DEAR LitTteE LUMBERMAN: 


Your Father, the big lumberman, the person with the booming voice 
and the proprietor of pockets that in spite of mother’s protests con- 
tinue to be a mine of sweets, writes me about you and Christmas. He 
says that this will be just your third Christmas so of course you don’t 
really know what it’s all about. But you and I know how much mis- 
taken and how funny he is. He is one of those absurd persons who 
say that of course Christmas is the little folks’ day but who really 
think it belongs to those grown-ups who live with little folks and who 
for this reason have a good excuse to behave in an unusual manner. 
You see he thinks you’re something like a plum pudding prepared for 
his holiday entertainment and that without you the day wouldn’t be 
much of a Christmas. We know he’s mostly right; but when he says 
you don’t know at all what Christmas is about we can all see how 
foolish he is. All small folks know about Christmas; and the reason 
old men know so little about it is that they’ve forgotten so many 
things during the long years since they wore pinafores and pressed 
their small noses to the crack of the kitchen door where warm whiffs 
of browning turkey teased them so exquisitely. 


Cots Bring Real Christmas 


So I am writing to you very se- 
riously, little boy, about the mis- 
sionary task of recalling to your 
forgetful elders some of the 
Christmas meanings that have set- 
tled back into the shadowy attic 
corners of their minds. For if 
you do not do it there is a sad 
possibility that no one else can. 
Little boys of three are the true 
experts in the matter of attic cor- 
ners. They have a complete un- 
derstanding of such things, from 
the welcoming creak of the steep 
stairs and the friendly caress of 
the soft dark coats that hang 
along the wall to the fairy car- 
pet of dust upon which the jolly 
shadows play their games. They 
are very timid and knowing, these 
attic folk are, and when the heavy 
step of a grown-up sounds upon 
the stair they suddenly are still. 
Cobweb hides himself behind the 
chimney, and Pumpkin-Seed lies 
quiet as a mouse, while the hur- 
trying shddows scuttle to the cor- 
ners and leave not so much as a 
footprint to betray their pleasant 
dances. Then the slow-witted 
grown-up says, ‘‘ Did I hear some- 
thing?’’ And he listens to the 
breeze at the window fiddling his 
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What is Christmas 
without a Home ? 


the wind was whistling about the chimney father said, ‘‘It is a bad 
day. I can’t take the car out tomorrow.’’ But Mitcha Wuff-Wuff 
held you on his knee and had you be very still until presently you 
could hear the tune the wind was playing on his flute. The wind, 
it seems, is an incorrigible musician. Mitcha Wuff-Wuff even whistled 
a bit of the tune. And he showed you how the snowflakes were scurry- 
ing about their nursery work of tucking the flowers and the grass 
into bed for the winter, and how these little laborers have their own 
way of working and make a game of it to the music of the wind. 


Can Tell Secrets of Animal Playmates 


And Mitcha Wuff-Wuff knows the secrets of little Jock, the fur- 
coated squirrel who lives in the great maple at the corner. Father 
sometimes brings home nuts which he allows you to give to Jock, but 
father has a suspicion of Jock’s behavior and names over various 
erimes which he would not put past the little rascal. Such remarks 
leave a person feeling low in mind. But to understand all is to 
forgive all, and a person gets back his confidence in Jock’s essential 
virtue when Mitcha Wuff-Wuff explains how the little fellow gets 
very cold in winter in spite of 
his fur coat, because his house 
doesn’t have a very good furnace 
in it and no fireplace. Jock, it 
seems, can keep warm if he has 
plenty to eat. Any little boy can 
understand this. So he hurries 
about in the fall getting in his 
supplies of groceries. But Jock 
has a vivid imagination and he 
knows how cold it’s going to be, 
and he shivers as he goes about 
his work. As these shivers shake 
his little tummy they issue in 
Jock’s sputtering bark; so when 
a person hears Jock’s chatters 
as he scampers thru the leaves 
after nuts he knows that Jock is 
thinking of the long cold winter 
when he’ll lie curled up into a 
ball in his leafy house with his 
tail tucked about his ears, dream- 
ing of the springtime when the 
birds will return and be his neigh- 
bors again. A person likes to 
think of him, when the snow slaps 
against the window, as_ being 
comfy and well fed in his house 
in the maple tree. Do you think 
you could make grown-ups really 
i#£.4 understand about little Jock? 
xi] They don’t suspect such things have 

oO anything to do with Christmas. 


ya? Jack Frost Heralds Santa 
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country dance tune and to the 

drumming of the raindrops on the shingles, and he says, ‘‘ No, it was 
nothing.’’ So you see, little boy, in how serious a state these elders 
of yours are! They hear the attic orchestra and they think only of 
water in the cistern and leaves blown upon the lawn which must be 
raked up with much labor! Oh yes, you know about the attic at 
Grandmother’s house and the friendly presences that hover about in 
it. But do you think you can creep up the attic stairs of our minds 
and coax out the childish memories that should be much with us at 
Christmas time? 


Some Men Keep Youthful Despite the Years 


We are so old, we grown-ups. I suspect in your eyes we are of such 
a vast, unthinkable age that the longest stretch of imagination must 
come creeping home without having measured it. And yet we sup- 
pose you have your own way of measuring age. Years have no cur- 
rency with you; they are refused as lacking the stamp of true value. 
Forty years; eighty years; what are they? Nor are wrinkles and 
stooped shoulders an accepted measure of age. There is Mitcha Wuff- 
Wuff; a name your Mother had to translate to me as Mr. Rough-Rough, 
a tribute to his great beard of a style of two generations ago. Now 
Mitcha Wuff-Wuff is of such incredible antiquity he can remember 
when even fathers were tiny boys and endured spankings for thrusting 
fat little fingers into forbidden sugar bowls. And yet Mitcha Wuff- 
Wuff can not be so old as fathers, for he knows so many little-boyish 
things that fathers seem to have forgotten. It is very puzzling. For 
instance, when the snow was fluff-fluffing against the window pane and 


I wonder if it is Christmas 
weather at your house. I can almost see you standing at the front 
windows watching the snowflakes come drifting down on to the cedar 


trees on the lawn and decorating their dark branches with spangles. 


that, when the sun comes out again, will shine like mother’s delicious 
cake frosting. Santa Claus is sending his decorations ahead so that 


the trees may have their holiday dresses. And as the flakes settle 


on to the branches you can hear the sighing whisper thru the dark 
green tops. Do you suppose the snow messengers are bringing news 
to the cedars from the great Christmas that grows in Santa Claus’ 


. garden in the far away North? How much there seems to be to tell; 


for this breezy, quiet talk goes on into the night hours and murmurs 
in the chimney’s throat and sometimes rises to such a pitch of humor 
that it rattles a window or slams a garden gate. Jack Frost who has 
come along to guide the snowflakes on their journey peeps in thru a 
window pane upon which he has painted delicate pictures of castles 
and forests and with a merry wink invites a little boy to come out 
and play. He is a jolly playmate but sometimes just a thought rough; 
and it is best to wait until the honest and kindly sun is standing by 
before beginning with Jack’s game. 


Fulfilling Little Folk’s Christmas Dreams 


But now as the dusky shadows creep down from the garret and 
dance about the hearth and as the brisk gossip of the north country is 
being whispered in the trees and about the chimney pots it is good 
for a little boy to have the snug cosiness of the hearth and to see 
pictures among the coals. And if Mitcha Wuff-Wuff is sitting by the 
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two can help each other in the seeing; for Mitcha Wuff-Wuff can tell 
strange and fascinating stories of knights and dragons, stories that 
are half of Mitcha Wuff-Wuff’s telling and half of the little boy’s 
imagining. The genial heat of the fire that spreads a grateful warmth 
to elderly shins brings a glow of color to a little boy’s cheeks and a 
brightness to his eyes. And presently as the Sand Man softly steals 
by, a drowsy little head droops upon mother’s arm; and a small 
person falls asleep with the firelight threading his hair with gold. 
The last he remembers before a little dream dances down to meet him 
is the firelight on the rug; but he wakens to find the sunlight shining 
on the-counterpane. Isn’t this a curious world, little boy, and don’t 
curious things happen in it? Nice things like sleepiness and cuddly 
blankets and awakening in the sunlight. And would you believe it? 
The oldsters who think they know all about Christmas forget that 
nice things sometimes just happen. Do you think they forget because 
maybe they are cold and hungry? 


wonder if the small person isn’t nearer right after all. The grown-ups 
have so much help that they forget to mention! When they think 
they make their own houses they forget about that industrious little 
mechanic called Pine Cone who ever so long ago set out to make a 
little tree. He called upon Rain and Sunlight and Soil and Breeze 
and Jack Frost and ever so many others to help him, and presently 
there was a tiny tree no larger than your smallest finger. Then the 
Years were with it until it became a great tree and was made into the 
lumber with which the house might be built. 


Longings of the heart Explain a Home 


And when the oldsters think about it do you suppose they know 
just why they build houses? The foxes have holes and the birds of 
the air have nests; and. they don’t go around telling just exactly 
why they build them. Maybe they couldn’t explain it. The oldsters 
say they have houses because they 





No, that is not the reason, for 


want them; but when you hold 





they are warm and fed. There 
are some little children who are 
cold and hungry, but they do not 
forget that nice things sometimes 
happen. In fact they count on 
it. Sometimes it is a long time 
coming; but they never stop ex- 
pecting it, and that’s one reason 
why Christmas is the day of little 
folks. Do you suppose, little boy, 
you ean find this memory for them 
in your search thru the grown-ups’ 
attics? 


Santa’s Wonderful Gifts 


Christmas is quite different 
from New Year’s; so different 
that the littlest person could not 
mistake the one for the other. 
Christmas can be prolonged by 
careful handling quite thru the 
year, but there can be but one 
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Prices are reduced 


them closely to the question, some- 
thing a little boy is too courteous 
to do, they laugh or they look 
at you curiously to see if you are 
a responsible person. But they 
don’t get so very far with their 
explanation. Maybe they build 
houses for the same reason that 
they tousle a little boy’s hair and 
give him Christmas drumsticks. 
There isn’t any explanation ex- 
cept the very best kind, the ones 
that extend back into the garret 
shadows and mingle with the fid- 
dling of the wind and the kettle- 
drumming of the rain on the 
shingles; and since little boys 
understand these things best it 
follows, by grown-up logic, that 
they understand best the reasons 
for houses. Do you suppose, little 
boy, you could teach your. elders 
just a little of the Christmas logic 


Lumber 








New Year’s day in any year. It 
belongs to the grown-ups, and 
they make it mussy with good 
resolutions and beginnings over 
again where there have been 
failures. But Christmas is the 
pure joy of knowing that some- 
thing wonderful has been added 
to an already fascinating round 
of living; and when good Saint 
Nicholas comes with his reindeer 
team and his sleigh bearing gifts 
he is doing what every day does 
to a little person. 


Spring Adventures in Yard 


So you'll not forget about the 
Christmas spirit, will you? Not 
even when the bluebirds come 
again and bright little Dandelion 
raises his yellow head among the 
stems of grass. For then a new 
adventure is in store for a little 
boy. That will be the time to 
search out the mysterious place 
where Father goes when he 





A tremendous volume of building must be done 
in Birmingham to care for the housing situation. 
We want the users of lumber to know that we 
are doing our share to bring building costs down 
to the lowest possible ebb. 


fer home that will add a new joy to life. 


find it a delightful place of sweet 
smelling boards and of cool 


35” to 45” 


They’re right down to rock bottom! 


This reduction is an indication of our policy of assisting, in every possible way, those 
to whom a home of their own is the ultimate ambition. 


THEREFORE 


We sincerely advise you to buy lumber and build now. The bottom has been reached and there is 
no real reason why you cannot go forward with your deferred plans and give your family the longed 


Our complete new price list will be sent to you upon request. 
Write or phone for it and be convinced of today’s low prices. 
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4 wouwn “JUST CALL- 
marches off after luncheon. You’ll vaaee THAT'S ALL” wane 


about building homes? 


Ceach Dad Christmas Lore 


You'll be able to help Father 
a great deal in his business next 
summer if you go about it in the 
right way. There is the matter 
of reading the papers and maga- 
zines that come to his office. 
Father says he is so busy in the 
summer time that these things pile 
up unopened. You and I know how 
serious that is; and if you are in- 
dustrious you might look at most 
of the pictures for him. There 
are pictures of nice ways of selling 
lumber and pictures of little 
people playing in lovely gardens 
where the hollyhoeks are in bloom 
and lazy bumble bees drowse 
about after honey. Now it is im- 
portant that some one in places 
where lumber is sold should look 
at these pictures. Lumber is fas- 
cinating with its fresh odor and 
its wavy lines where the grain 
shows, but it doesn’t make a per- 
son think of homes with cozy cor- 
ners and playrooms with circus 


The foresighted citizen who wants a home will 
realize that NOW is the right time to set about 
in the building of it, before the tremendous lum- 
ber demand comes from the northern sections in 
the spring, creating a possible scarcity and 
higher figures. 








shadows and great trucks and 
‘kindly men who like little boys 


OUR MILL WORK IS OF AN 
UNUSUALLY HIGH GRADE 





TRAOE MAR, 





animals marching around the bor- 
der of the paper. Some one should 





and can show them all manner of 
entertaining things. Perhaps 
they’ll take you along with them 
out to the places where the lumber 











think of these things. I’ll tell 
you a little secret. Father used 
to take pride in selling just lum- 
ber; but he tells me he’s almost 








goes; where the teeth of the 
hungry saws bite into the clean, 
fragrant wood and the planes plow 


p S lumber has come down in price. 
up fascinating curls and ribbons 


The above illustration is of an ad run by the Estes Lumber Co., Birming- 

ham, Ala., to show the people of that city and surrounding section that b . . . P 
The Estes Lumber Co. has its own 2¢ in homes, which is something 
trade mark and is very active and progressive in its merchandising meth- 


decided that he would better sell 
houses. Sometimes he’ll special- 


quite different. Now father has 


of the thinnest of shavings. This ods. Incidentally, in the same issue of the paper in which the above worked with lumber piles and all 


is a place to delight a little boy; 
a place of dark caves and high 
cliffs and mines of fairy gold. But 


4 . buy lumber and to build. 
the carpenter doesn’t think it’s 


ad appeared there was printed an excellent interview with Thornton 
Estes, president and treasurer of the company, in which Mr. Estes out- 
lined the lumber situation and told why the present was a good time to 


those other mysterious things until 
they have nothing concealed from 
him. So when he sold just lumber 
he was like all fathers; he knew 





gold. He thinks it’s odds and ends 
of lumber. But even so carpenters are understanding persons and 
know what things a little boy treasures. 

Such a house-in-the-building is another of the Christmasy things 
that just happen in a small person’s experience. But his elders laugh 
at him. They think that houses don’t just happen. They think that 
when they want a house they go down to Father’s lumber yard and 
‘buy some boards and then go up town and hire a carpenter, and 
presently the carpenter makes the house out of the boards. But we 


everything. But now that he’s 
going to sell houses and maybe homes don’t you think he ought 
to look at houses and homes until he knows everything about 
them? Perhaps you can help him look; for little boys know much 
about homes, such as garrets and sunshiny corners and clover-scented 
breezes thru an open window, that grown-ups are a little hazy about. 
Don’t you think, little boy, that at this holiday time you could teach 
us some of the Christmas doctrine about homes? 
One day I heard a strange man ask father what he thought was 
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the most important thing in his business; the 
thing that helped him most to sell lumber 
and houses and maybe homes. What do you 
think he said? He thought for a long time 
like a careful person and then he said maybe 
it was knowing people. What do you suppose 
he meant by that? Did he mean that when 
he meets a person he can say right away, 
‘That person’s name is Mr. Smith?’’ Maybe 
he had this as part of his meaning, but little 
boys understand that knowing people isn’t 
just remembering what their names are. There 
is Mitcha Wuff-Wuff. There is a little boy 
about your size who knew Mitcha Wuff-Wufft 
before he knew his name. He knew about 
Mitcha Wuff-Wuff’s admirable skill in build- 
ing houses of blocks and in telling stories 
about Peter Rabbit and in holding bare little 
feet in his big hand before the dancing fire- 
light until they were warm and rosy. Don’t 
you suppose that these things are more im- 
portant than just names? Little boys know 
the important things about people, for little 
boys are busy making friends instead of mak- 
ing money and they take inventories of smiles 
and tones of voices and understandings about 
such things as Noah’s Ark and whether a 
persons knows when to tousle heads and when 
to be very formal with his tiny friends and 
what are the best games that may be played 
with a kiddie car. That is the way little folks 
know persons, and when a little boy meets 
one of those sad men who don’t know about 
the important things of boyhood the little 
boy isn’t deceived. He doesn’t see the man’s 
clothes or his bank account or his limousine; 
he sees what sort of a man he really is and 
whether or not a little boy may trust him. 
He looks at the man to see if he is a Christ- 
masy kind of person. Do you think, little 
lad, you could teach us oldsters to know people 
by their Christmas qualities? 

What do you think! A long faced gentle- 
man who has been reading over my shoulder 
what I’ve written to you has just said, ‘‘ You 
are writing that boy a very pagan letter!’’ 
Do you know what that means? I don’t 
know, either; and it sounded so dreadful I 
didn’t quite dare ask. But I wouldn’t want 
to do such a thing, whatever it is, especially 
at Christmas; and I don’t believe I have. 
For ever so long ago there was a little boy, 
whose birthday was Christmas, and His coming 
was said to be a sign of the coming of peace 
on earth and good will among men. And 
when He was grown to be a man He said, 
‘“ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child shall in no wise enter 
therein.’’ He said this long ever so long ago; 
and grown-ups have been wondering and won- 
dering what it means. We think maybe we know 
a little of its meaning, and the little that 
we do know of it makes us think of Christmas. 
Do you think, little boy, if you would try very, 
very hard you could teach us more about 
Christmas? 





Welcomes Strangers with Letter 


The J. D. Loizeaux Lumber Co., of Plainfield, 
N. J., is a very live and aggressive concern, 
always looking for new markets in which to sell 
its products. For example, the company has 
found it most beneficial, from a business stand- 
point, to take the time and trouble to extend 
a courteous greeting to all strangers who come 
to Plainfield to live. Shortly after a stranger 
arrives in Plainfield he is sure to find in his 
mail a kind letter, designed primarily to make 
the prospective citizen more at home. The 
following is typical of the letters sent: 


Mr. John Newcomber, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
My dear Sir: 

We congratulate you upon your decision to 
become a resident of this city and beg to extend 
most cordial ‘‘Greetings.’’ You will find it 
a ‘‘home .town’’ and you will meet with a 
cordial welcome in our church; club; social and 
business life. 

For twenty-two years we have been most inti- 
mately associated with the growth of this city 
and we are mighty proud of the advancement 
attained. But we don’t want our city to de- 
velop that ‘‘cosmopolitan atmosphere’’ which 


ignores the individual and refuses to devote any 
time to observe the ordinary courtesies, upon 
the plea that it is a waste of time and ‘‘inter- 
feres with the profits.’’ 

Therefore, we take the time to greet you, 
because we feel it is an obligation the ‘‘old 
timer’’ owes to the ‘‘ stranger within our gates.’ 
We hope you will enjoy all of the many advan- 
tages which this city offers to the ‘‘home 
seeker’? and, altho not desiring to intrude, we 
further assure you that we shall be pleased to 
hear from you if there is any service we can 
render at any time. . 

Most respectfully yours, 
J. D. Loizzaux LuMBEr Co. 
(Signed) C. E. Loizeaux, Secretary. 





Balancing and Pricing Stocks 


Last year retailers thought that if they could 
get thru the problem of pricing their inventor- 
ies their troubles would be at an _ end. 
Conditions have so changed, however, that in- 
ventory pricing is as much a problem this year 
as last year. One prominent retailer who oper- 
ates several yards, after referring to the article 
printed on page 55 of the Dee. 11 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN entitled ‘‘ Information 
on Inventory Pricing,’’ said: ‘‘As soon as 
the income tax was passed we inaugurated in 
our business the accrual system of accounting 
and made our accounting system as nearly like 
the system called for in the corporation tax 
blank as possible and we have operated our 
business on that policy ever since. Of course 
we have had no occasion until this year to go 
to the cost or market basis, but we have made 
application to the commissioner and we received 
our permit to take our inventories at the lowest 
price—cost or market.’’ 

This same retailer says that stock, taking all 
the yards into consideration, is somewhat below 
normal, but that the company has a great deal 
more money involved than it had a year ago. 
Further on this subject he said: ‘‘Our stock 
happens to be at several of the points quite a 
little out of balance. We hold regular man- 
agers’ meetings and the next one will be for 
the purpose of trading stock between the man- 
agers and in that way to balance up the stocks 
as near as we can from our excess, and then 
we will proceed to buy the stock that we need 
to fill in and give us a fairly normal stock. We 
will put a large truck into the service to move 
the stock between the yards and we will issue 
trucking orders from the general office in ad- 
vance of the movement of this stock, so that 
the trucks will move in all directions at maxi- 
mum capacity and will haul one or two trail- 
ers. With peak business on it is quite natural 
for a retailer to buy some transit cars and 
usually transits have some stock in them that 


is undésirable or which seriously overbalances ° 


stocks on hand. It is our problem now to re- 
lease the investment where it is too heavy and 
transfer it to where the stock is needed. That 
is why we will hold the meeting to trade off 
stocks between managers and then will put the 
truck to work doing the actual transferring. 
We are not going to load up our yards with the 
amount of lumber that we usually carry and let 
it lie in the yards for a whole year. We prefer 
to have new, bright stock and we would rather 
have our money out at interest than to have it 
tied up in stock that is not moving. I think 
most of the retailers are going to buy on just 
that basis and unless the signs of the times 
change we are going to follow that method.’’ 





Housing Survey Shows Congestion 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec 13.—The city board 
of health in its annual housing survey, made in 
two districts of Indianapolis during November, 
found many houses poorly ventilated and in in- 
sanitary condition. The survey showed 3,377 
houses in these districts with 12,265 occupants, 
or about four persons to a house. These houses 
had 17,346 rooms or an average of three rooms 
to two persons. Seven hundred and six apart- 
ments, of few rooms, were found with 8,920 
families and boarders occupying them. Ten 
vacant houses and twenty-eight vacant apart- 
ments were discovered. 


Some Business Building Hints 

According to the Lumber Codperator, the 
Mount Morris Lumber Co., Mount Morris, N. 
Y., ranks among the very successful companies 
of the State. Mount Morris is a small place 
of approximately three thousand inhabitants. 
On the site now occupied by the Mount Morris 
Lumber Co. a small sawmill was established 
in 1864, where native lumber was manufac- 
tured for the requirements of the community 
until 1880. In 1890, Albert Allen assumed con- 
trol of the company and has kept steadily at 
work building business. In describing the op- 
erations of the company the Lumber Codpera- 
tor says in part: 

‘The constantly expanding business of this 
firm seems to depend primarily upon two fixed 
principles of the management: First, to keep 
at all times a well assorted stock of good qual- 
ity and to give courteous prompt service; and 
second, constantly to study the needs of the 
community and to suggest how the consumer 
may satisfy them. A complete card index of 
all customers, present and prospective, is one 
of the important working todls. Circular let- 
ters to classified customers are used at times. 

‘*Mr, Allen is a firm believer in handling 
any line for which there is a logical economic 
demand, even if it must be stimulated. Fol- 
lowing out this theory he has pushed the sale 
of silos among the farmers and found it profit- 
able. He urges customers to take care of their 
roofs, whether of wood or of substitute ma- 
terials, and gives instruction as to how it may 
be done.’’ 





Thoughts on Inventory Taking 


PirrsBurGH, Pa., Dec. 14.—Franklin Dickey, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, 
has given some very well worth while thoughts 
on inventory taking to the members of the 
club. His communication, which might well 
have been addressed to all lumbermen, follows: 


At our various meetings during the last week or 
so I have heard you fellows talk a lot about taking 
inventory. The discussion has been as to whether 
you were going to take your inventories at cost, 
or at market, or at cost or market whichever is 
lower; whether, under the Government ruling, you 
could take your 2x4’s at market, if the market 
were lower, and other items at cost, if the cost 
were lower. Alex Munn even went so far as to 
say that there is always a lot of spoiled lumber 
around the bottom of the pile which there is no 
use of putting in your inventory at all—and were 
I in the lumber business I don’t know but that I 
would agree with Alex, if I thought I could get 
away with it. At all events, the thought has beer 
to develop what would be a proper and permis- 
sible way of “rendering unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s.” 

Now this taking inventory of your 2x4’s, and 
your boards; and such other goods as you have 
in your material storehouse, is all very proper 
and necessary. But there is another kind of stock- 
taking which should not escape your attention, and 
that is an inventory of your day-to-day thought. 
First off, when you read this you may think that 
you should hear such admonition as this from 
your preacher instead of your secretary, who is 
supposed to deal with the practical things concern- 
ing your day-to-day business. Well, this is just 
what I am doing. For, after all is said and done, 
the most practical thing about your daily business 
is how you think about it. Your business is great 
or small, substantial or unsubstantial, harmonious 
or inharmonious, in proportion to your thought 
about it. You may think that your business con- 
sists of dealing in 2x4’s, timbers, and what not; 
when, as a matter of fact, it is nothing more nor 
less than a materialization of what you have 
worked out in your thought. This is the truth 
about your business, whether you believe it or 
not. No man in the world ever produced a sound 
business by slip-shod, unorderly, unkind thinking. 
It simply can’t be done. 

So, you will see that it does behoove you to take 
inventory of your thinking, and it should be taken 
every day instead of once a year. Now this taking 
stock of your thought may be disheartening or not, 
according to what it shows the inventory to con- 
sist of. I take it that none of you fellows would 
be especially proud to find out that much of your 
thinking results in practices in business which you 
would scorn in the other affairs of your life. Do 
you ever ask yourself whether this isn’t true? Do 
you ever ask yourself whether your thought with- 
holds you from taking, or prompts you to take, a 
mean advantage? Do you ever stop to think 
whether you regard your competitor as a human 
like yourself, and just as much entitled to fair 
treatment as the customer is? Do you ever stop 
to think that it is better not to take an order at 
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all, unless it is taken at the right price and under 
right conditions? In short, do you ever stop to 
think that the character of your business is not 
different from your own character, and that your 
own character is simply a product of the way you 
have thought and now think? Indeed, I suppose 
it is true that your business more nearly expresses 
your character than anything else, for the simple 


reason that you spend more of your time thinking 
of it, and expressing yourself in it, than anything 
else with which you have to do. 

I once heard of a fellow who provided himself 
with the finest bed money could buy, on the theory 
that he spent one-third of his life in bed and for 
that reason it was only fair to himself to be as 
comfortable as he could. Another third, or more, 


of your life is spent in business; so, for this rea- 
son you should express the best thought possible in 
your business. The eight hours you spend in 
sleep does not give you any particular opportunity 
to express your character, and so if you do not 
express it in the eight or ten hours that you give 
to business, where are you going to show the kind 
of stuff you are made of? 





ASSOCIATE LUMBERMEN HOLD ANNUAL 














THOSE WHO ATTENDED THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE PETER KUNTZ CO. ASSOCIATE LUMBERMEN 


Dayton, Onto, Dec. 13.—The recent fifth 
annual convention of the Peter Kuntz Co. Asso- 
ciate Lumbermen was very successful indeed. 
From the interest and enthusiasm manifested 
by those in attendance it was easy to see that 
great progress has been made since the or- 
ganization was started. While a good part of 
the program was given over to a discussion 
of business affairs, pleasure was not forgotten. 
The program, for example, had on its back a 
number of verses in which were embodied puns 
on the names of such members of the association 
as happened to fit in handily. 

The opening address was delivered by Peter 
Kuntz, who, after expressing gratification at 
the progress shown by the attendance and the 
excellent records made by the yards, drove home 
forcibly the point that while possibly it was 
easy during the last two years to show fairly 
good profits, yet in 1921 it would be necessary 
for many men who have been warming swivel 
chairs in offices to get out and hustle for busi- 
ness. In other words, effort is what will count 
during 1921 and probably for several years to 
come. Mr. Kuntz said, ‘‘We are optimistic 
because we believe there is always business for 
the right kind of merchant.’’ 

Peter Kuntz was followed by N. J. Kuntz, 


who gave a short talk on ‘‘ My Silver Jubilee,’’ 
the meeting being in a way a celebration of 
that event. 

Peter Kuntz is especially gratified by the 
progress made by the members of the association 
in getting premises in tip-top shape. The 
policy of the Peter Kuntz Co. Associate Lumber- 
men is to have all yards and plants look as much 
alike as possible. In this connection Peter 
Kuntz said: ‘‘Our association made more prog- 
ress in 1920 toward getting their premises in tip- 
top shape than ever before. Five years ago our 
lumber yards were painted every color under the 
sun. Today they are all painted with a pretty, 
deep orange color, trimmed in white and lettered 
in white with a black outline. The appearance 
of the yards formerly was the common run of 
what was expected of a lumber yard. Today 
they have been transformed into lumber and 
building material stores.’’ 


The association is to put up many thousand 
signs, similar in nature but of course having 
some change in wording, depending upon the 
city and the name of the individual company. 
These road signs, while simple in design, are 
artistic and very effective. The background is 
a deep orange, similar to that used in painting 
the yards, while the letters are in white, out- 
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THE PETER KUNTZ CO. ASSOCIATE LUMBERMEN ARE TO PUT UP MANY THOUSAND ROAD SIGNS SUCH AS THIS 








lined with black. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows one of the signs for Dayton. The 
signs bring out the points that the association 
wants particularly to be known: First of all 
that ‘‘lumber’’ is handled; second, the town; 
and, third, the name of the particular company 
and the name of the association. 


Hold Thanksgiving Barbecue 

JONESBORO, ARK., Dec. 13.—It has grown to 
be an annual custom for the employees and their 
families to be given a Thanksgiving dinner 
by the Barton Lumber & Brick Co. The dinner 
this year was in the form of a barbecue and 
the tables simply groaned under the good things 
to eat. Barbecued mutton, barbecued pork and 
all the trimmings were shared in by those in 
attendance, who numbered 112. The managers 
and employees, with their families, of the Osce- 
ola, Marked Tree, Manila and Lepanto lumber 
companies were special guests of the Barton 
Lumber & Brick Co. at the banquet. ‘‘Gene’’ 
Barton, the genial manager of the company, 
was master of ceremonies and presided with his 
usual ease and grace. Mrs. Barton gave her 
personal supervision to the preparation and 
serving of the banquet and a large part of the 
eredit for its suecess is due her. 
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MOTOR POWER IN LOGGING AND LUMBERING 


Moving a la Truck 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 138.—Moving an en- 
tire retail lumber yard stock across the city of 
Minneapolis in a single day was an easy feat for 
the Thompson Yards organization when it was 
tackled Saturday with a fleet of eighteen motor 
trucks and fifteen wagon teams, supplemented by 
the electric crane loaders at the great new plant 
at Minnesota Transfer, just over the line in St. 
Paul. The stock of 500,000 feet of lumber with a 
large quantity of shingles and other items was 
handled in one load, taking it from the old Yard 
No. 1 at Second and Colfax avenues, North, to 
the new plant. Here the old style of handling 
lumber by hand power has been supplanted by 
three cranes, which unloaded and piled the lumber 
as fast as it was brought in by the trucks and 
teams. One truck and trailer load of 178,000 
shingles was unloaded and piled in less than five 
minutes. 

All the retail plants of the Thompson Yards in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are being dismantled and 
the lumber moved to the new central yard, which 
will serve the company’s trade in both cities and 
in South St. Paul. Large crane sheds are finished 
and are receiving the lumber which all will be 
under cover, in the 25-acre concentrating yard. 
Shipments of millwork and other specialties will 
be made from this yard to country yards of the 


bought exclusively for handling lumber reach well 
above the thousand mark in New York City alone. 


It required an era of prosperity, of course, to 
make possible the purchase of pretentious motor 
fleets such as are operated by some New York 
concerns, but outside of this-there have been other 
factors that speeded the accomplishment of motori- 
zation. 

At no time, for instance, has the long haul been 
more of a reality. To no little extent this is due 
to the spread of building activities in the outlying 
sections, especially on Long Island, in Westches- 
ter County and the New Jersey suburban districts, 
which are being fitted to relieve the Metropolitan 
center of its housing problems. It is to these areas 
that the lumbermen are looking for the big share 
of their 1921 trade and the purchase of motor 
vehicles is the first link in their chain of pre- 
paredness. 


Perhaps the main factor in speeding motoriza- 
tion was the embargo on lighterage. In the days 
just prior to the war. lighters were comparatively 
plentiful. Lumber shipments were brought to the 
spacious terminals on the Jersey shore, trans- 
ferred to capacious barges and hauled to docks 
maintained privately by the big wholesale lumber 
establishments of Brooklyn, or thru similar meth- 
ods to the yards in Manhattan, Harlem and the 
Bronx. The docks, some of them hundreds of feet 











ELECTRIC CRANE TAKING 


Thompson Yards organization, as it has ample 
trackage facilities. The old yard properties scat- 
tered over the twin cities are being disposed of. 

Early next spring work will begin on the gen- 
eral office building on University Averue, and some 
time in the summer the present general offices at 
1645 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, will be va- 
cated in favor of the new location, right on the 
lot with the great lumber yard. 





Trucks Solve Transportation Problem 


New York, Dec. 14.—Motorization of the lum- 
ber business in New York City and vicinity has all 
but been accomplished. A year ago comparatively 
few of the larger New York dealers were anything 
like fully equipped, but today the firm without 
motor service is the exception rather than the 
rule and the one that does not employ the most 
uptodate methods in making deliveries can not 
hope to cope with’ its neighbors. 

The eventual motorization of the wholesale and 
retail lumber business was considered certain by 
the far-seeing dealer of two years ago, but not 
even the most progressive prophet could have pre- 
dicted its accomplishment by this time. Today the 
motor truck and improvements thereto are placed 
in the category of necessity, and the only ques- 
tion is what make of vehicle best fulfills the re- 
quirements of traffic in the Greater City. 

Old Dobbin’s place is within the lumber yard, 
but even there modern invention is fast displacing 
him and doubtless not a single horse has been pur- 
chased within the last twelve months for use in 
the business, whereas estimates of motor trucks 
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in dimensions, still exist, but the ban on lighter- 
age also remains and for the most part the private 
harbors are idle. 


The lighterage embargo shows no signs of being 
lifted and the only alternative of the lumber 
dealer is to rely upon railroad facilities, inade- 
quate in the extreme, but yet practically the only 
source of entry of great cargoes. Naturally when 
the wholesale yards were opened the lumbermen 
sought locations on the water, so that now they 
face the necessity of either dismantling their 
plants and yards and seeking locations easily ac- 
cessible to railroad terminals or undertaking to 
handle their shipments by long hauls from the 
freight stations. They have chosen the latter 
method and the answer is seen in the thoro accom- 
plishment of motorization. 


When the Brooklyn Union Lumber Co. announced 
last week that it had purchased two more trucks 
to augment its small fleet of three cars and had 
obtained more yard space, the man who knows the 
lumber game in New York did not have to be told 
that this comparatively small step in broadening 
business capacity was indication that a new era 
in the trade had arrived, because the Brooklyn 
Union Lumber Co., a progressive and growing con- 
cern, is not listed as one of Brooklyn’s larger 
establishments. 

There are other evidences that from bottom to 
top the modernization of lumber haulage is being 
accomplished ; that the little fellow, as it were, is 
keeping pace w@th his more powerful competitor. 

Lawson & MacMurray, of Hoboben, N. J., re- 
cently have made several additions to their motor 
vehicle equipment, until now they have one of the 


TRUCK AND TRAILER MOVING LUMBER FOR 


most formidable fleets in the world of trucks used 
exclusively for the handling of lumber. With the 
broader facilities the business of the Hoboken firm 
has grown steadily. 


It makes a specialty of long- and shortleaf pine 
and keeps the necessary sidelines incident to a com- 
plete stock. It has 15,000,000 feet of lumber on 
hand today and it is significant that it possesses 
sidings connecting with all railroads and caters to 
business by motor truck delivery to any point 
within a radius of thirty miles. It has not aban- 
doned water facilities but it is not relying upon 
them, 

Aside from using trucks, most of the New York 
lumber dealers have their vehicles equipped with 
trailers and automatic dumping devices. The 
trailers have not only proved time savers but have 
shown themselves adapted especially to hauling in 
congested streets and other thorofares where there 
is limited space for shifting a load. 

The experience of the New York users of trailers 
has been that they are labor savers, as well, and 
since the automatic dumping device has been 
perfected they may be said to have been received 
enthusiastically. Standardization of motor equip- 
ment is the aim of all of the larger New York 
firms, and many of them to this end have adopted 
some make of truck that has proved its mettle, and 
a trailer. 





THOMPSON YARDS 


The jackknife lumber dump Trailmobile of 2-, 4- 
and 6-ton capacity has been supplied in the last 
year to a number of New York firms. These are 
semitrailers and this class of vehicle may be said 
to have become almost a vogue in this locality. 

Clark & Co., of Newark, N. J., recently added 
two 6-ton semitrailers to its equipment. Alexander 
Morton Lumber Co., of Jersey City, among the 
pioneers in motorizing its facilities, in the last 
few months has purchased nine trailers—three 2- 
ton, four 4-ton, two 6-ton and one 10-ton. 


The Vreeland-Kearney Lumber Co., of Newark, 
has two 6-ton trailers in operation. Church E. 
Gates & Co. (Inc.), of East 152nd Street, New 
York City, was perhaps the first New York firm 
to adopt trailers for extensive use. The Gates 
company recently added seven trailers to its fleet-— 
two 1-ton, two 2-ton, two 4-ton and a 10-ton. 

Other firms that have adopted trailers include 
William Beckley & Co., 423-425 North Thirtieth 
Street, Manhattan, four vehicles; Crane & Clark, 
foot of West Thirtieth Street, Manhattan, three 
vehicles; and William P. Youngs & Bros., First 
Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, Manhattan. 

Among the Greater New York firms that operate 
fleets of motor trucks and have made recent addi- 
tions are Louis Bossert & Sons, Grand Street and 
Newtown Creek, Brooklyn ; Dykes Lumber Co., 137 
West Twenty-fourth Street, Manhattan; E. R. Mill 
& Lumber Co., foot of East Ninety-second Street, 
Manhattan; Charles H. Finch & Co., Brooklyn; M. 
Goodwin & Co., 53 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn; 
Johnson Bros. (Inc.), 45 Classon Avenue, Brook- 
lyn; Leary & Co., Java and Provost streets, Brook- 
lyn; John 8S. Loomis Lumber Co. (Inc.), Baltic and 
Nevins streets, Brooklyn; William E. Maxwell, 218 
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East Twenty-ninth Street, Manhattan; J. F. Mur- 
phy Lumber Co., Fifty-eighth Street and Eleventh 
Avenue, Manhattan; O’Neill Lumber Co., Jersey 
City; Gulian Ross, Columbia and Baltic streets, 
Brooklyn ; Sylvester Ross, jr. (Inc.), Third Avenue 
and Sixty-eighth Street, Brooklyn; Ross & Snyder 
(Ine.), Union Street and Third Avenue, Brooklyn ; 
J. M. Saulpaugh’s Sons, 705 East 11th Street, Man- 
hattan; Frederick W. Starr, 807 Third Avenue, 
Brooklyn; Joseph H. Benzing & Co., Brooklyn; 
George H. Storm & Co., Tist to 73d Streets, East 
River, Manhattan; Tisdale Lumber Co., Long 
Island City; Wright Lumber Co. (Inc.), 148 West 
38th Street, Manhattan. Many other New York 
establishments have made additions to their motor 
service. 

“The industry realized long ago that more speed 
for deliveries was essential and that only by the 
general use of motor trucks could this be ob- 
tained,” said a spokesman for one of the firms 
whose equipment is thoroly modernized. ‘“We 
needed a long wheel base truck that could operate 
in gangways and we have obtained this by the use 
of trailers. The trailer is longer over-all than the 
straight truck and is jointed at the fifth wheel. 
which enables it to maneuver in very tight places.” 

The transportation difficulties of the New York 
lumber dealer may be said to be solved for all time, 


Lockwood Committee Continues Investigation 


New York, Dec. 13.—Louis Horowitz, presi- 
dent the Thompson-Starrett Co., one of the 
largest firms of building contractors in the 
country, told the Lockwood legislative investi- 
gating committee that wood trim was the only 
building material in which competition existed. 


The committee within the last week has ob- 
tained evidence that a marble ring is operating 
in New York to such extent that builders not 
in its good graces have actually been driven out 
of business. Witnesses told the committee that 
the alleged ‘‘marble kings’’ have held a pistol 
at the builders’ heads since 1916, and extorted 
enormous sums. The ring is said to operate 
thruout the country. There was related a case 
in which a contractor privately bought stone 
in Columbus, Ohio, and sold it in New York, 
underbidding the local branch of the ‘‘trust’’ 
by the difference between $9 and $5.25 a cubic 
foot. 























The Crane & Clark Co., Manhattan, thanks to motorized equipment, is making rapid strides in ad- 


vancing its lumber interests. 


Here is one of its 2-ton trucks and a 6-ton jackknife lumber 


dump Trailmobile. The dumping calls for merely the pressing of a lever. 


at least so far as his part in the distribution of 
his wares is concerned. The problem is to facili- 
tate the means by which lumber shipped from the 
mills is put within the grasp of his trucks. 


TRACTOR DEMONSTRATIONS FOR 1921 


At the annual meeting of the tractor and 
thresher department of the National Implement 
& Vehicle Association, held in Chicago, Nov. 
18 and 19, it was decided that at least one and 
perhaps more tractor demonstrations would be 
held during 1921. The discussion at the meet- 
ing indicated that the tractor demonstration 
will be of a more popular character than those 
of the past, and will be designed to appeal to 
the banker and the public as well as to the 
farmer. 

Finley P. Mount, of the Advance-Rumely Co., 
Laporte, Ind., in a forceful address said that 
while tractor manufacturers know the tractor 
is a good thing for the country and that power 
farming is a good thing, ‘‘yet they do not know, 
as they know the multiplication table, the dollars 
and cents of actual profit that will result from 
power farming.’’ Mr. Mount urged that such 
data be obtained and made public so that every 
tractor man can tell the farmer how many 
man-hours and horse-hours can be saved on the 
farmer’s place thru the use of tractors. He said 
further that bankers are not sold on the tractor 
because they do not know the underlying facts 
regarding the ability of the tractor to lower 
the cost of food production. 

Commenting upon the statement that the 
‘*Civil war was won by the reaper,’’ Mr. Mount 
said that in a few decades the world would 
realize that the great war just ended was largely 
won thru the help of the tractor, which by in- 
creasing production released man-power to other 
wartime pursuits. 








THE AVERAGE LENGTH vof the lumber haul 
in the United States has been figured at 299 
miles, 





Another witness said that the American In- 
stitute of Architects, composed of the most 
prominent architects in the country, in 
effect is nothing less than a trust, and that it 
operates under a code of practice that pre- 
vents young. men entering the business from 
earning a livelihood. 

While the committee was in session a grand 
jury, working solely on evidence which it had 
obtained, returned twenty-nine indictments 
against members of the Cut Stone Contractors’ 
Association. 

The marble contractors are said to be in 
much more serious position even than the lime- 
stone men, Attorney Samuel Untermyer assert- 
ing that the marble ring has flagrantly vio- 
lated the Federal antitrust laws. This develop- 
ment is of interest in view of the announcement 
of Senator Calder that the senate committee 
investigating housing conditions, of which he is 
chairman, will sit with the Lockwood investi- 
gators, in a united effort to abolish the wrongs 
alleged to have been committeed thru combina- 
tions of building material contractors. 

Following disclosures made in the public 
hearing the Masons’ Supply Bureau, of Brook- 
lyn, and the New York Cut Stone Contractors’ 
Association, announced their decision to dis- 
solve. On behalf of the first named organiza- 
tion an attorney explained that its members 
acted thru ignorance, and perhaps had been 
given erroneous legal advice. 

In response to questions by Attorney Unter- 
myer, President Horowitz, of the Thompson- 
Starrett Co., said that his company now had 
under construction in New York City about 
twenty-five million dollars’ worth of work, and 
that he was thoroly familiar with the building 
materials market. The examination of this wit- 
ness then proceeded as follows: 

-—Do you know - 
an with the aia Ueeittis ts eee an: 
is such a thing as open competition? 

A.—There has been fairly good competition on 


lumber, for example. 
Q.—On what? A.—On trim. 


Q.—But is there any competition, so far as you 
know, on lumber? 


A.—No, that has been pretty well lined up. 


Q.—You have found there was no competition 
at all on lumber? 


A.—The prices were uniform. 

Q.—All your bids come in with uniform esti- 
mates, do they not? 

A.— Generally, yes sir. 

Q.—How many of these finished trim factories 
are there in New York, or around the country? 

A.—There are very few available for us in New 
York, because under an arrangement between the 
earpenters’ association and the unions only certain 
manufacturers are permitted to erect trim in New 
York, and carpenters in this city will handle only 
trim made under union conditions where the wage 
scale is the same as here. 

Q.—To what extent does that limit your oppor- 
tunity for competition? 


A.—It limits it very severely. 


The following summary of the work thus far 
accomplished by the Lockwood committee has 
been officially given out: 


The indictment of forty-five individuals, includ- 
ing Robert P. Brindell, president Building Trades 
Council (indicted five times for extortion) ; indict- 
ment of Peter Stadtmuller (Brindell’s lieutenant) ; 
indictment of sixteen members of the Employing 
Metallic Furring Lathers’ Association: John 
Philbrick, Joseph Penny and Wright D. Goss in- 
dicted for failing to answer questions; George 
Backer, builder, indicted for perjury (in whose 
ease the jury disagreed), and William H. Chap- 
man, of the Plumbers’ Union, charged with extor- 
tion. 

Cancelation of contracts on the county poor- 
house as a result of exposure of John T. Het- 
trick’s “Code of Practice,” whose members matched 
bids. 

The dissolving of two combinations: The Masons’ 
Supply Bureau, of Brooklyn, and the New York 
Cut Stone Contractors’ Association. 

A decrease in prices of brick, cement, limestone 
and other building materials since the investiga- 
tion began. 





THREE INCORPORATE BELLINGHAM COMPANY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dee. 11.—With three 
progressive young men as its principals, the 
Minnesota-Western Lumber & Shingle Co. has 
been organized in this city and has established 
offices in the Bellingham National Bank Build- 
ing. The incorporators, trustees and officers 
are Esker Fitzwater, president; Mark D. Yager, 
secretary, and Frank N. Brooks, treasurer. The 
company will conduct a general lumber and 
shingle business. 

Each of the three incorporators is well known 
among lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest and 
has been in the lumber business for years. 
President Fitzwater has been identified with 
the Minnesota-Western Lumber Co. as manager 
since 1914, with headquarters in Bellingham. 
Previous to that he was cashier of the Bremer- 
ton State Bank at Bremerton, Wash. He orig- 
inally came from West Virginia, where he was 
engaged in the lumber business. 

Secretary Yager organized the Occidental 
Lumber Co. in 1916 and established himself in 
Bellingham. He managed this company’s busi- 
ness until April, 1919. September of that year 
the company was disincorporated. In February, 
1920, Mr. Yager became associated with the 
Brooks Lumber Co., of this city, and remains 
as sales manager of that company. 

Mr. Brooks, originally from Minneapolis, en- 
tered the lumber business in 1914, when he or- 
ganized the Hiawatha Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis. This company operated the Chesbrough 
Lumber Mills in Emerson, Mich., in 1914-15. 
During 1915 Mr. Brooks organized the Federal 
Lumber Co., of Boston, a wholesale company 
which brought into Boston from Bellingham 
during 1915, five cargoes of Douglas fir timber 
products. The slides in the canal during 1915 
prevented further shipments by this company, 
which might’ be said to have introduced Douglas 
fir into the Boston market. In 1917, Mr. Brooks 
entered the United States Army, where he even- 
tually received a major’s commission in the field 
artillery. Mr. Brooks disposed of the Federal 
Lumber Co. in July, 1919, and in September, 
1919, opened the offices of the Brooks Lumber 
Co., in Bellingham. The Brooks Lumber Co. 
has built up a substantial nationwide business 
during the last year, and will continue actively 
and aggressively. 
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Home Garden P 


Summer without a garden is hardly summer 
for the home owner. In the winter the flat 
dweller may argue with some reason that his 
method of living has advantages over that of 
the dweller in the detached house. But when 
summer comes the flat dweller realizes that his 
so called home is little more than a cage or a 
box, shutting out much of the sunlight and air, 
cutting him off from contact with the grass, 
the flowers, the soil and the things of nature. 

Every home yard should have room for a 
garden. A grass lawn in front may be beauti- 
ful and may add somewhat to the comfort and 
pleasure of the occupant of the house; but the 
back yard should afford a means of keeping in 
touch with nature and the soil, at the same 
time that it offers a means of providing an 
abundance of vegetable food, fresh from the 
soil, at Jow cost and in its most appetizing form. 
The amount of such food that can be grown on 
a small area, under the hand of the experienced 
and skilled gardener, is beyond the belief of 
the novice. The novice also is likely to be skep- 
tical regarding his own ability to acquire such 
knowledge and skill as to make the soil produce 
for him as it produces for the expert. 


The National Home Gardeners’ Association, 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, a non-profit 
organization formed to promote the cultivation 
of a garden in every home yard, undertakes to 
show people, how they can raise fruits and vege- 
tables in their own yards and make their home 
surroundings attractive. It will also investi- 
gate problems connected with the growing of 
fruits and vegetables, and collect, conserve 
and publish authoritative information with ref- 
erence to these subjects. The association also 
will undertake to give information about prac- 
tical gardening, laying out yards, about canning 
and otherwise preserving fruits and vegetables, 
as well as perform other service calculated to 
promote home gardening and make it attractive 
and profitable. 


The home garden is not by any means a rare 
institution among. American home owners; but 
gardening has not been so general as it should 
be and it has not by any medns reached the per- 
fection that it is capable of. There is an op- 
portunity for such an institution as the organ- 
ization referred to to stimulate and perpetuate 
interest in so worthy and vital a cause as home 
gardening. The membership dues in the organ- 
ization are nominal and its service in the way 
of advice and information is designed to be ex- 
actly of the character needed by the home 
gardener. The association’s plans are really 
designed to round out the home and make it 
complete by helping the owner to transform his 
vacant land space into a garden yard. 

Not a great deal of space is required to pro- 
duce most of the vegetables needed for the 
average family thruout the year; and with prop- 
er arrangement many yards can be made to pro- 
duce an abundance of bush, vine and tree fruits. 
The beginner in gardening, if he is led into 
it with the sole desire of reducing the cost of 
living may make garden work mere drudgery 
by concentrating on a few food crops and try- 
ing to ‘‘farm’’ too large an ‘‘acreage.’’? The 
successful gardener is the one who finds pleasure 
in the work connected with planting, cultivat- 
ing and harvesting; and his pleasure is in- 
creased and intensified by variety and succes- 
sion of plants. Everybody knows the virtue of 
barnyard fertilizer and Paris green; but many 
gardeners do not know what can be done in 
the way of stimulation by means of commercial 
fertilizers, what protection can be provided by 
means of chemical sprays; and they do not 
realize the significance of pruning as related 
to fruit growing. 

To the unsuccessful gardener his neighbor’s 
strawberry bed filled with luscious fruit appears 
to be an insoluble mystery. Indeed, his own 
experience may have convinced him that even 
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the plebeian potato can not be grown in his 
locality. He persists in his convictions until a 
real gardener nearby demonstrates the fallacy 
of his belief by growing potatoes successfully. 
Also, he thinks that grapes are a nuisance, be- 
cause they all run to vines and produce no fruit; 
but his neighbor, it may be, manages to have 
his vines carry each year an abundance of fruit. 
Likewise, he fancies he has no room for trees, or 
that they always bear wormy fruit; when all he 
needs is advice regarding the place to plant his 





The Home Garden 


Under the hand of a skilled gardener the 
most prosaic back yard can be trans- 
formed into “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.’’ Once a love for the beautiful in 
nature has been instilled in the hearts of 
men and women, the automobile and the 
movey show have little attraction com- 
pared with the plants and flowers that 
can be produced on a few square feet of 
fertile soil at their home doors. 

Flowers are more beautiful, vegetables 
are more appetizing and fruits are more 
luscious to the person who grows them 
himself, to the person who actually per- 
forms the work connected with cultiva-. , 
tion, than they ever can be to one who 
merely pays for the work in money in- 
stead of in labor. The growth of a plant 
is a marvel, a succession of marvels, to the 
observant eye. No two plants grow alike; 
no two flowers on the same stem are alike, 
and the response of each plant to varia- 
tions in sunshine, soil and cultivation is a 
constant invitation to the cultivator to 
study its tastes and whims. 

To the lover of plants the world pre- 
sents a new aspect each day, even each 
hour of each day. His flower garden Is 
his hour glass, his vegetable garden is his 
calendar. Indeed, ‘‘to him who in the love 
of nature holds communion with her vis- 
ible forms she speaks a various lan- 
guage.’’ The best part of education is that 
which Inspires a love for nature and the 
products of the soil. Sanity and simplic- 
ity are characteristic of the nature lover; 
good health and long life attend the culti- 
vator of the soil. 

What a transformation would be effected 
in a community if all its members made 
their back yards into flower, vegetable 
and fruit gardens! What a transformation 
would be effected in the people themselves 
if they spent their afternoons and even- 
Ings growing flowers, vegetables and 
fruits, and in cultivating a taste for the 
beautiful in nature, instead of taking a 
kaleidoscopic view of the world from a 
seat in an automobile or in a movie show! 
Who can doubt that a child brought up 
to love the flowers, vegetables and fruits 
of his own home would be better morally, 
mentally and physically than one whose 
interests were centered in a car or a 
show? There may be time for auto rides 
and movie shows and for home gardening 
too; but if one or the other is to be 
neglected it should not be the gardening. 
The best service any home owner can per- 
form for himself, for his family and for 
his community is to make his home at- 
tractive by keeping his buildings in good 
repair and by making his garden yard 
beautiful at the same time that it Is useful. 











trees, how to prune them, and the kind of spray 
to use in destroying noxious insects. 

No matter what direction civilization may 
take; no matter what mode of life people may 
adopt; it is utterly impracticable to get very far 
from+the soil; and to go thru life without know- 
ing how things grow is to miss much of the 
most interesting: and valuable knowledge of 
life. To the cultivator of the earth, the sun, 
the wind,,the rain, soil, seasons, insects have a 
new interest and a new significance in the 
world’s economy. - 

Many a reader has found interest in the ac- 
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complishments of Burbank without knowing 
that he himself can be a Burbank on a small 
scale in his own back yard. Gardeners, even, 
do not emancipate themselves from the bondage 
of the seed houses as they might easily and 
with profit. Every plant is designed by nature 
to produce seed and thus perpetuate itself, with 
all its peculiarities and characteristics. Many 
plants, however, are used by men before they 
reach maturity; so that most gardeners have 
little notion of the seed producing capacities of 
the commonest plants. A single plant in many 
species is enough to produce an abundance of 
seed for the home garden; and by careful choice 
of the individual plant that is to be allowed 
to mature even the back yard gardener can im- 


prove his plants. In a few years he can have © 


a better assortment of seeds than the average 
seed house could supply him. 

Nature withholds her secrets from the super- 
ficial observer; but to the careful student she 
discloses many of those of the greatest interest 
and value. All buds look alike to the novice, 
but the skilled fruit grower knows the fruit 
bud from the leaf bud, and he can tell in the 
fall something about his prospects for fruit the 
following year. Each individual plant has a 
personality of its own; and the trained eye 
notes the variations in height, in leafage, in 
color, in earliness or lateness and in other 
qualities that determine its value to mankind. 

Many a person pays high prices for out of 
season vegetables produced a few miles from 
his home under precisely the conditions that he 
could duplicate at small expense in his back 
yard. He buys from a greenhouse a few blocks 
away plants that in a small hot bed he could 
produce just as early and of much more hardy 
quality at no greater cost. At the same time 
and in the same bed he could anticipate by 
weeks his enjoyment of lettuce, radishes and 
onions. Also in some cases he could prolong 
the growing season in the fall by the use of 
his hot bed. Even his basement can be brought 
into service as a producer of out of season 
salad foods. 

It appears to be necessary to have organiza- 
tions to promote even the most useful and 
profitable activities. Men won’t do what is best 
for them unless they are constantly stimulated 
by example and aided by advice. Farmers 
must organize for the improvement of cultiva- 
tion, of livestock breeds, for marketing and for 
other purposes. Why should not home garden- 
ers organize to promote their interests? The 
National Home Gardeners’ Association is 
deemed to be such an organization as home 
gardeners need to further their own interests. 
To a very large population the home garden is 
only second in importance to the agricultural 
operations on which the world depends for its 
food. This is no exaggeration; for in the back 
yards of the country are literally millions of 
acres of land allowed to lie fallow and unpro- 
ductive; and this land is closer to market than 
is the corner grocery, for it is but a step from 
the kitchen and dining room of the family that 
would consume its produce. No high priced 
labor, no costly transportation, no telephone, 
no automobile or horse, need come between pro- 
ducer and consumer to add to the cost of living. 

Incidental to home gardening, and aside from 
the financial advantages it offers, are the exer- 
cise and recreation afforded. Gardeners are 
long lived people. Living close to nature gen- 
erally means living long; the exercise, the 
genial mental state, the fresh wholesome food 
are ideal for promoting health, and if there 
were no other reason for having a garden than 
that it prolonged life at the same time that it 
added to life’s pleasures, that would be reason 
enough. Any institution, therefore, that is cal- 
culated to induce men, and women too, to keep 
their feet on the earth and to partake of its 
bounties cultivated with their own hands de- 


serves support and patronage. 
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Where Quality Southern 
Hardwoods Are Produced 


Perhaps in no branch of the lumber industry 
does quality count for so much as in the hard- 
wood section. Careful manufacture backed by 
natural quality in the standing timber and 
followed up by the right kind of drying pro- 
duces hardwood lumber today which will satisfy 
the most exacting requirements. A _ typical, 


modern manufacturer of southern hardwoods 
of the above character is the Breece Manufac- 
turing Co., with a double band mill at Arkansas 
City, Ark., and a fine manufacturing plant in 

















A view of the sawmill and part of the shipping 
dock of the Breece Manufacturing Co., at 
Arkansas City, Ark. 


Portsmouth, Ohio. The mill at Arkansas City 
was built by the Grayling Lumber Co. about 
eight years ago and shortly after completion 
was taken over by the West Virginia Timber 
Co. In 1919 the Arko Lumber Co., composed 
of the Breece Manufacturing Co. and P. E. 
Selby, both of Portsmouth, Ohio, took over the 


mill with all the timber holdings formerly 
owned by the West Virginia Timber Co. in 
Arkansas and in addition about 22,000 acres in 
northern Louisiana. 

In August last the Breece Manufacturing Co. 
bought Mr. Selby’s interest in the Arkansas 
property of the Arko Lumber Co. and the saw- 
mill has since been operated under the name of 
the Breece Manufacturing Co., with headquar- 
ters at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

The Breece Manufacturing Co., as is well 
known, is an old established concern in Ports- 
mouth, making veneered table tops and rims, 
and it consumes a lot of lumber in normal times. 
The sawmill was purchased by the Breece Manu- 
facturing Co., proper, with the idea in mind of 
having a source of lumber supply at all times, 
and also because the exacting nature of its 
finished product required timber of the highest 
quality, a requirement met nicely by the timber 
purchased. Incidentally at this time the Breece 
Manufacturing Co. is preparing to barge a con- 
siderable quantity of lumber and a number of 
logs from the Mississippi River to its plant at 
Portsmouth. 

The sawmill at Arkansas City, as mentioned 
before, is a double band mill and has a capacity 
of 100,000 feet a day. The manufacturing and 
shipping facilities are second to none and there 
is an unlimited supply of timber behind the 
mill and it can, therefore, be run indefinitely. 
In addition to the stumpage owned outright by 
the Breece Manufacturing Co. a good deal of 
gum and other hardwoods is obtained along the 
Arkansas and White rivers and some is obtained 
from the Mississippi River. 

At the mill at all times there is carried a 
nice assortment of the hardwoods produced 
in the South and normally it is easy to supply 
any of the regular grades and thicknesses of 
gum, oak, elm, ash, and cottonwood. 

It may be well to state in this connection that 
only virgin timber is being logged and cut into 
lumber. The trees are sound and produce lum- 
ber of uniform quality and excellent texture. 
The Breece Manufacturing Co., being a large 
consumer as well as a producer of lumber, 
realizes with especial keenness the service which 
purchasers of hardwood need and every effort 
is bent to the end that customers be properly 
taken care of. The lumber is cut and handled 
to meet the most exacting requirements; the em- 
ployees of the company are fully experienced in 
the hardwood field and know the business thoroly. 
Uniformity of grade is a matter given very 
careful attention as it is fully realized that hard- 
wood consumers, in order to insure uniformity 
in the cost of manufacture, need uniformity in 
grade. With a narrowing of money-making 
margins and as competition grows keener the 








“The logs on the ground and on the log train show the splendid, sound tim- 


ber of the Breece Manufacturing Co. 











The Breece Manufacturing Co. is able at ail 
times to supply high quality southern hard- 
woods such as shown in pile above 


uniformity of quality and grading is appreci- 
ated more and more by discriminating buyers. 

The Breece Manufacturing Co. is ably officered 
as follows: President, John T. Breece; vice 
president, George W. Breece; treasurer, James 
E. Breece; secretary, S. R. Crawford. 

The headquarters of the lumber department, 
thru which sales of lumber are made, are in 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Carl L. White is sales mana- 
ger of the department. 


PINE PLANT HAS NEW OWNERS 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Dee. 13.—Announcement 
has just been made that on Nov. 1 of this year 
Eugene Bridgers and H. A. Shaffer purchased 
the Meridian Lumber Co., of this place, which 
was formerly owned by the Chickasaw Lumber 
Co., of Demopolis, Ala. 

The Meridian Lumber Co., it is announced, 
will continue to be run along the same lines as 
heretofore, its business being the manufacture 
and wholesaling of southern pine as well as 
the dressing and resawing of lumber in transit. 
The sales department will be in charge of Mr. 
Bridgers and Mr. Shaffer will be in charge of 
the manufacturing end. 





This scene shows some of the excellent standing timber owned by the 
Breece Manufacturing Co. 
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Lumbermen Give Reasons for Asking Change 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 14.—The committee 
on appeals and review of the bureau of inter- 
nal revenue for more than three hours today 
listened to the plea of representatives of the 
lumber industry in opposition to the definition 
of ‘‘market’’ announced in a recent letter ad- 
dressed to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation by Deputy Commissioner George V. 
Newton in connection with the making of inven- 
tories. 

Jesse B. Andrews, of Houston, read to the 
committee a brief prepared on behalf of the en- 
tire industry, pointing out the serious conse- 
quences which. will follow, which in many in- 
stances will mean bankruptcy, if the interpreta- 
tion of the deputy commissioner stands and lum- 
bermen are required to inventory existing stocks 
on hand at cost rather than at the current bid 
price in the market. 

The lumbermen had gone on the theory all 
along that they had a right to inventory on basis 
‘*(b)—cost or market whichever is lower,’’ and 
that this language meant the cost of their fin- 
ished product on the one hand and current bid 
prices for their product on the other. Conse- 
quently when the West Coast association was 
advised by the deputy commissioner that ‘‘mar- 
ket’’ means something wholly different and has 
no relation to current bid prices for their lum- 
ber they called the meeting recently held in Chi- 
cago, as a result of which arrangements were 
made for the hearing today before the com- 
mittee on appeals and review. 


A Sympathetic Hearing 


The committee gave the lumbermen a sympa- 
thetic hearing, but emphasized the effect on the 
Government’s revenues if the lumbermen’s con- 
tention were granted. L. C. Boyle, general 
counsel for the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who directed the presentation 
of the matter for the lumbermen, countered by 
pointing out that this rule works both ways, 
and that if large numbers of lumbermen were 
forced into bankruptcy by reason of being com- 
pelled to inventory stocks at cost when the sell- 
ing price of their product was many dollars be- 
low the cost it simply means ruination. 

Members of the bureau committee wanted to 
know if the lumbermen did not believe that the 
lumber market will come back and that the sell- 
ing price will again go higher than costs. Mr. 
Boyle said the lumbermen desired to be per- 
fectly frank about this and that God knew 
they hoped the market would come back, but 
nobody could tell when. Mr. Andrews said he 
had discussed this question with some big man- 
ufacturers and their opinion was that the mar- 
ket probably would not come back until next 
summer. Meanwhile many mills would be put 
out of business, because the banks would not 
recognize their inventories if based on costs 
when the selling market for their product was 
far below the cost figures. 


The Brief Introduced 


At this point Attorney Jesse B. Andrews 
read a carefully prepared brief, setting forth 
the attitude and contentions of the lumbermen. 
In defining what the lumbermen desire, the 
brief stated: 


Perhaps the nature and scope of the question 
involved, and the contention of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, can best 
be stated by presenting at the outset the follow- 
ing proposed amendment of the first sentence 
of Article 1584 of regulations 45 (the amendment 
pm canal of the addition of the language itali- 
cize 

Market means the current bid price prevailing 
at the date of the inventory for the particular 
merchandise, and is applicable to goods pur- 
chased and on hand, to goods manufactured and 
on hand, which are substantially indistinguish- 
able from like products of other manufacturers 
and have a market price; and as to other goods 
manufactured, to basic materials in goods in 
process of manufacture and unfinished goods on 
lmnd, exclusive, however, of goods on hand or in 
process of manufacture for delivery upon firm 
sales contracts at fixed prices entered into before 
the date of the inventory, which goods must be 

* ihe entoried at cost. 

“St will be observed that this amendment, while 
now suggested and proposed by the lumber in- 
dustry, is by no means confined in its application 


to those manufacturers who are members of that 
industry. The proposed amendment involves a 
change in Article 1584 (as we understand its 
interpretation by the commissioner) with respect 
to the application of ‘market’? in the case of 
those manufacturers who elect to inventory on 
Basis ‘‘(b)—cost or market, whichever is lower.’’ 
The particular manufacturers to be affected are 
those who produce goods of such character that 
the goods of one producer are substantially in- 
distinguishable from those of others in the same 
industry, and which have a mafket price. Lum- 
ber manufacturers as a class are such manufac- 
turers, but they are not asking to have the regu- 
lations changed to cover their situation only; 
they suggest that whatever change is wise or 
necessary should apply to all manufacturers of 
products which in the above respects fall in the 
same classification as does lumber. Most of 
what is said hereafter in this brief, tho it may 
in terms specifically relate to and describe 
lumber manufacturers and their product, does 
so by way of illustration, and is in general 
applicable to a number of other industries. 


Prices Down; Lumber Not Worth Cost 


The brief then set forth the history of prices 
in the lumber industry from 1916. During 1917, 
1918 and 1919 prices were above cost, but as 
1920 nears the end the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. Costs of production for the year have 
reached the highest point ever attained during 
the last four years and have dropped little, if 
any, even during the last months. On the other 
hand, the drop in market prices has been abrupt 
and very great. While in view of the circum- 
stances it was not possible to present a concrete 
ease based upon any existing return of a tax- 
payer, it was thought proper and desirable, if 
not entirely necessary, considering both the in- 
terests of the Government and the taxpayer, to 
present the question now and obtain a ruling as 
soon as possible. The brief went on to outline 
the present regulation, which was objected to, 
and went into some detail regarding the condi- 
tion of the lumber market. 


Effect of Present Regulation 
Continuing, the brief said: 


If the commissioner should continue the pres- 
ent form and application of Article 1584 we shall 
in the lumber industry see the following result: 
A very large number of lumber manufacturers 
will be compelled to inventory lumber at a price 
(cost) substantially in excess of the price at 
which the manufacturers could go into the open 
market and purchase exactly the same kind of 
lumber. Such a manufacturer will be in the 
position of carrying goods as an asset at a value 
substantially higher than the market price of 
the commodity; and worse still, to consider and 
return as income and to pay taxes at high rates 
on ‘profits’? which are not available for with- 
drawal from the a without the probability 
of an impairment of capital. 

We insist that to compel this under conditions 
prevailing at the present time is not only un- 
just and inequitable, but is in direct contra- 
vention to sound accounting principles and to 
all of the reasons .which actuated the com- 
missioner in the adoption of the general rule 
that inventories might be taken at cost or 
market, whichever is lower. 


Cost or Market, Sound Accounting Practice 


The reasons for the long established account- 
ing practice, represented by this rule or. basis 
of inventorying, which we are confident are 
the same reasons which led to the adoption by 
the commissioner of this rule as one of the op- 
tional bases for inventorying, are clearly pre- 
sented on pages 49 and 50 of the cumulative bulle- 
tin, Dec. 1919, income tax rulings, in connection 
with the consideration of a certain method of 
valuing inventories by the advisory tax board 
(16-19-457-T. B. R. 48). 

The commercial and accounting practice which 
results in the recognition of losses on stocks in 
trade, while prohibiting the anticipation of profits 
not yet realized, is too well known to require 
a lengthy discussion here. It may be stated 
that the requirements of bankers and other 
ereditors have long necessitated the recognition 
of the cost or market rule of vatuing in- 
ventories of stocks in trade. 

Public accountants have for years applied this 
rule in making audits for the purpose of attach- 
ing their certificates to the balance sheet and 
income account setting forth the financial posi- 
tion as of a particular date and the income for 
a definite period. 

A typical quotation from accounting authori- 
ties is that found in a work entitled ‘“‘Accounting 
Practice and Procedure,”’ by Arthur Lowes Dick- 
inson, at page 96, under “Essentials for Ascer- 
taining Correct Profits, ’* where the following 
application of this rule is made: 

“The essentials for ascertaining correct 
profits, so far as stocks on hand are concerned 
* *(d) A specific reduction in the prices 
of raw materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts of the amount by which market valu- 


ations at the close of the fiscal period fall 
short of the cost.” 


The application of this rule of inventorying 
has in commercial and accounting practice been 
applied to manufactured products as well as to 
raw materials. There can be no question but 
that the impairment of captial which may re- 
sult from the withdrawal of a part of the ap- 
parent income from the business, may result 
from failure to recognize a decline in the market 
price of a manufactured product, the same as if 
the decline applied to purchased goods. This 
principle is fully recognized by the department 
being well expressed in the 1919 cumulative bul- 
letin ruling above mentioned. 


Bid Price Should Be “Market” for Lumber Mills 


It will be remembered that we are proposing 
that the current bid price may be applied by the 
manufacturer to goods manufactured and on 
hand only in the case of a certain class of prod- 
ucts; the two essential descriptions which define 
the class being first, that they shall be such 
goods as are substantially indistinguishable from 
like products of other manufacturers and second, 
that they shall have a market price. It is not 
proposed to change the language or application 
of the present regulation in the case of manu- 
factured goods which do not meet this test. It 
is undoubtedly true that in the case of the ma- 
jority in number of the different kinds of manu- 
factured articles it can not be said either that 
they are commodities produced in substantially 
similar form by different manufacturers, or that 
they have what may sobs cami be called a market 
price, or, to use the language of the regulation. 
“current bid price,’’ from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer. Such articles would include 
all that are known as specialties, and many 
others which are produced by individual manu- 
facturers in a form characteristic of their pro- 
duction alone, and which have no current price 
or market value other than the price which they 
as individual sellers place upon their own prod- 
uct. In these cases it is unquestionably proper 
that the producer should not be permitted to use 
a price really fixed by himself as a measure of 
‘“‘market.’’ There is, in fact, in the case of such 
articles, no bid price. The manufacturer can 
not go into the open market and purchase the 
article which he produces. We have no doubt 
that it was these facts and this situation, which 
relate, as we have said, to most manufacturers. 
that led to the promulgation of Article 1584 in 
its present limited form. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that the commissioner, in limiting as he 
has the application of “market’’ in the case 
of all manufacturers, has failed to recognize the 
distinction between commodities produced in 
great quantities, and in indistinguishable form, 
by large numbers of manufacturers, and which 
have a market price; and those articles which 
are more especially the product of single manu- 
facturers. We insist that in the former case the 
reason for not permitting current bid price to 
be used as the measure of market in comparison 
with cost is entirely lacking. 

In the case of lumber, tor instance, there is 
unquestionably an open, actual and general mar- 
ket, not difficult of ascertainment, at which the 
manufacturer of lumber could duplicate or re- 
place his stock on hand, and over this price no 
individual manufacturer and no group of manu- 
facturers have any control whatever. 


Form Does Not Comply With Spirit of the Law 


Unquestionably, the commisioner in permitting 
as one of two optional methods of inventory 
“cost or market, whichever is lower’’ was com- 
plying with Section 203. If he denies that op- 
tion, or insofar as he unnecessarily limits its 
exercise, we question whether he is complying 
with the law. There can be little question but 
that Congress had specifically in mind in enact- 
in Section 203 that one at least of the methods 
of taking inventories which would necessarily 
be permitted by the commissioner would involve 
the factor of value as distinguishable from cost. 

Subsection (2) of subsection (a) of Section 
202, relating to the ascertainment of gain de- 
rived or loss sustained from the sale or other 
disposition of property, real, personal, or mixed, 
provides: 


(2) In the case of property acquired on 
or after that date, the cost thereof; or the in- 
ventory value, if the inventory is made in 
accordance with Section 203.’’ 


It would appear in determining the taxable 
income that Congress had in mind a basis of 
valuing inventories other than that of cost. 


The Amendment Proposed 


We have already discussed the purpose of the 
amendment which is proposed and its effect. 
In suggesting the definite language for the 
amendment*of Article 1584 we do not wish to be 
understood, however, as insisting or placing em- 
phasis upon the particular wording. It is our 
contention and request that those manufacturers 
who produce commodities which have’ a current 
market price and as to which therefore it may 
be stated that there is a ‘current bid price,”’ 
at which they may duplicate or replace their 
stock and over which price they have no control 
—that such manufacturers should be permitted, 
as is the dealer or trader, to contrast cost with 
this current bid price of the particular commodity 
which is contained in the inventory. The form 
of amendment to accomplish this purpose is 
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in Definition of “Market” for Income Tax 


immaterial to us so long as we and other manu- 
facturers who produce commodities such as lum- 
ber are given the substantial right for which we 
contend. . 

After Attorney Andrews had concluded the 
presentation of the prepared brief, Gen. Boyle 
called upon individual lumbermen from various 
sections of the country to tell the bureau com- 
mittee of conditions in their mills and sections. 


Present Pacific Coast Situation 


E. R. Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle, 
was first called. He said he was drafted by the 
president of the West Coast association to come 
to Washington and do what he could for the 
association. He said that the lumbermen on the 
west Coast paid no particular attention to cost 
in 1919 or in 1920 until the market for lumber 
dropped abruptly, because last year the cost 
was less than the market. Three or four months 
ago the situation changed abruptly. He said 
the average cost in his mill now is about $27.50 
per 1000 feet. 

He and other west Coast lumbermen were 
not much concerned over the falling market until 
they received the definition of the word market 
from the deputy commissioner, that interpreta- 
tion meaning that stocks must be inventoried at 
eost. Ordinarily, Mr. Hogg said, his mill carried 
between five and five and a half million feet in 
stock as part of its going equipment, but now 
has between seven and eight million feet on 
hand. 

‘«When we got the Treasury interpretation,’’ 
he said, ‘‘we figured that the market was about 
$15 per 1000 feet below actual cost on 75 per- 
cent of our stock, which is common lumber, or 
$13.50. I would say we would get better than 
$15 per 1000 feet on the ayerage for our stock. 
We did not care to pay income tax on that 
basis.’’ 

Mr. Hogg said that his mill promptly cut 
down the manufacture of lumber, but that it 
has continued logging. 

Ernst Dolge, of Tacoma, president of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, was next called. 
His mill specializes in pulpwood, but also cuts 
lumber. He declared that when the new inter- 
pretation of market reached him he simply got 
busy, closed out his stock for what he could 
get and closed down. There was nothing else 
for him to do, as he saw the situation. 

Clarence Blagen, of Hoquiam, Wash., and 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., told the bureau 
committee much the same story. He told of the 
large stocks carried by his mill, which buys all 
its logs, the price of which has not come down 
despite the abrupt break in lumber prices, and 
how further manufacture was stopped. One- 
half of the large foree employed in the mill 
has been laid off, he said, and the other half 
is loading lumber and must be laid off when 
the stocks have been shipped out. 

W. C. Yeomans, of Pe Ell, Wash., whose mill 
owns its timber, told the bureau committee 
that the cost of production is upwards of $25 
on the average and he and his associates found 
themselves confronted with the necessity of 
inventorying their stocks at cost with the sell- 
ing market many dollars lower. This meant 
paying income tax on an income that his mill 
did not have and could not get. 


How Ruling Affects Pulp Men 


H. R. Weaver, of New York, representing 
the International Paper Co. and the paper 
and pulp association, told much the same 
story as the lumbermen. He said his own com- 
pany and paper mills generally, must figure 
about a year and a half or two years ahead. 
His company owns its own pulp wood, but 
ordinarily purchases about two-thirds of the 
pulp wood consumed in order to conserve its 
own forests. More recently the mill has been 
cutting two-thirds from its own forests and 
buying one-third from independent owners. 
While there had been a considerable reduction 
in pulp wood values, Mr. Weaver said, if his 
mill and other mills went into the market and 
sought to purchase in normal quantities the 


price would rise immediately. On the other 
hand, if the mills went out to sell the price 
would instantly drop. Members of the com- 
mittee conceded this proposition. Mr. Weaver 
said that while the price of newsprint con- 
tinues about the same, the price of bag and 
other grades and especially the higher grades 
has fallen very decidedly. In reply to ques- 
tions he said that the price of spot newsprint 
as a rule is now somewhere near the contract 
and that publishers using newsprint are not 
now having difficulty in securing a supply. 

A. R. Turnbull, of Norfolk, representing 
North Carolina pine mills, told the committee 
the situation in his district. He said that 
grades that had sold as high as $120 per 1,000 
feet are now bringing $50 or less. He said 
that he had been trying to find a market for 
some at $32 without success. In reply to ques- 
tions he explained that with average costs at 
$50 not more than 15 percent of the log pro- 
duced grades that sold up to $120 at any time 
and that the other 85 percent even on the high 
market sold around cost. Asan indication that 
the price of stumpage would not be a fair 
measure for inventory purposes, Mr. Turnbull 
said that in the 28 years he had been in the 
lumber business he did not believe he had sold 
more than $9,000 worth of timber. 


View of Hardwood Producers 


W. R. Satterfield, of Memphis, representing 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. and other hard- 
wood concerns, told the story of the hardwood 
men. He said that hardwood men were loaded 
up with stocKs that they could not move at all. 
While some west Coast men had been able to 
unload at a sacrifice, Mr. Satterfield said, the 
hardwood mills could not unload at any price. 
‘‘There is no market,’’ he said. ‘‘ We will be 
able to pay our taxes all right and will pay a 
lot December 15, but we do not want to have 
to pay taxes next year on income that we 
have not earned and can not get. That is 
exactly what we will have to do if the new 
interpretation of ‘market’ is permitted to 
stand. There is no other way out for us.’’ 

Attorney Boyle then called R. B. Goodman, 
chairman of the tax committee of the National 
association, as one who is more familiar with 
tax matters than most lumbermen. Mr. Good- 
man read a brief prepared statement under the 
caption ‘‘Inventories at Market for Lumber,’’ 
which follows, introducing his remarks with 


the following quotation from Article 1584— 


Regulations 45: 


“Market means the current bid price prevailing 
at the date of the inventory for the particular 
merchandise and is applicable to goods purchased 
and on hand, and to basic materials in goods in 
of manufacture, and in finished goods on 

and.”’ 

While in a broad, economic sense the tree is a 
basic material in lumber, it can not be said that the 
eurrent bid price prevailing at the date of inven- 
tory for standing timber represents the bid price 
of the basic material in lumber. 

There is no intimate and direct relation between 
fluctuations in the market price of lumber and 
fluctuations in the market for standing timber. 
The market value of standing timber at any time 
is based upon economic considerations, which may 
be conveniently classified as the science of forest 
valuation, and in this science consideration is given 
to the ‘uses of wood, including lumber, lath, 
shingles, posts, poles, bark, wood pulp, wood fuel, 
turpentine and wood chemicals, veneers, cooperage 
stock, mine lagging and many other items. Con- 
sideration is given to the average stand of timber, 
its age, its annual growth and decay, contingent 
risks of fire, storm damage, insect damage and 
disease. Consideration is given to local taxation, 
to accessibility, density of stand, cost of develop- 
ment for logging operations, to market availability 
and to the probable period of deferred liquidation. 

On the other hand, the market price of lumber 
at a given time is uninfluenced by the cost of the 
stumpage cut in its production, but is fixed by the 
relation between the visible supply and the strength 
of the demand. The strength of the demand may 
be gaged by the price bid, and an increase in the 
price bid increases the supply in any market by 
extending the ability of that market to procure 
additional supply by offering a price that covers 
higher costs of transportation or higher costs of 
production. 

The marginal cost met by a bid price in a given 
market is the amount expended in labor and trans- 
portation charges in the conversion by the mar- 
ginal producer of stumpage of zero market value. 


In other words, the lumberman goes as far away 
from the market and as far up the mountain and 
takes as poor or as small a diameter tree and uses 
as much of any tree as the figures will give him a 
product on which he can realize his freight to 
market and his actual labor expended thereon. 

The value of the stumpage he cuts for the manu- 
facture of lumber at any given time is represented 
by the advantage he enjoys with respect to the 
cost of logging and manufacturing said stumpage 
into lumber and transporting it to market, and the 
advantage he enjoys in the market realization of 
such product, all with respect to the labor and 
transportation costs and -the realization of the 
marginal product in that market at the given 
time. The stumpage value of any given tree at any 
time is dependent upon the market price of the 
lumber it will produce, less costs and profits of 
production. 

Applying these basic, economic principles, which 
are fully recognized in our industry, to the prob- 
lem of inventorying lumber at market, it would 
appear that the bid price of the basic material in 
lumber is the bid price of the lumber itself, less 
cost of marketing, less the cost of production, less 
the least amount of acceptable operating profit 
that will induce production and the market of the 
basic materials so determined has, in many in- 
stances in our industry, been appreciably less per 
thousand feet than the current bid price for stand- 
ing timber similarly situated and of similar char- 
acter to said stumpage. 

In the event that the current bid price of the 
lumber to be inventoried in the hands of the manu- 
facturer is less than his costs, as these costs are 
determined in accordance with the treasury regu- 
lations, the effect of the existing regulation, as to 
market, Article 1584, would be to allow the manu- 
facturer to place the current bid price of the basic 
material at an amount equal to the difference be 
tween the current bid price of his lumber, less 
cost of marketing, less cost of labor expended upon 
it to the point of inventory, which is the same in 
effect as if market in the case of lumber produced 
from the manufacturer’s standing timber was de- 
fined as the current bid price prevailing at the 
date of the inventory, less the cost of marketing 
for the particular merchandise in question. 

Members of the committee asked Mr. Good- 
man numerous questions, and other lumbermen 
participated in* the general discussion, which 
was free and open. Mr. Goodman told of 
conditions in the Wisconsin district, and also 
spoke of the southern mills in which he is 
intérested. 


Mr. Boyle was asked whether the practice of 
‘“dumping’’ lumber was general with the west 
Coast mills. C. D. Fratt, of the Robinson Man- 
ufacturing Co., Everett, Wash., was called in 
this connection. He said that his mifl had not 
dumped any lumber following the receipt of 
the new interpretation of ‘‘market,’’ which 
took everybody by surprise. His mill was: 
~ore fortunately situated than those who felt 
that there was no other way out for them and 
sold at any price they could get. 

R. B. Allen, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was asked to. 
make a statement in the same connection. He 
said that a large majority of the west Coast 
mills had done no dumping, and that present 
stocks are 1,500,000,000 feet above normal. 
He said that a majority of the mills simply can 
not afford to seil on the present market. 


Ruling Not a Simple Matter 


Quite a general discussion followed, members 
of the bureau committee pointing out that it 
was not a simple proposition which the lumber- 
men advanced, and that any modification of 
the regulations must be made to fit other indus- 
tries using basic raw materials. This was con- 
eeded by those who participated. 

When members of the committee wanted to 
know how the lumbermen would arrive at the 
market price, in the event tha} the proposition 
they advanced were adopted, R. M. Rickey, 
auditor of the Southern Pine Association, was 
asked to make a statement. He produced a 
sample of the statistical records of his associ- 
ation as illustrative of the ease with which a 
figure could be established. The sales state- 
ments, issued at 10-day intervals, and by some 
other associations weekly, he said, are an ex- 
cellent guide. 

Mr. Turnbull spoke of the publication of 
sales prices in the weekly lumber trade jour- 
nals, as well as in the periodical reports of 
associations, stating that it would not be a 
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difficult matter to check the return of any 
lumbermen against these records, and -where 
it was shown that a lumberman chose a figure 
which was out of line to correct it. Members 
of the committee wanted to know whether the 
trade journals were published by the associa- 
tions and were advised that they had no con- 
nection whatever with the associations, but 
were published independently, circulating 
among the men in the industry. 

One member of the committee, using the $120 
price quoted by Mr. Turnbull as an illustration, 
wanted to know why the lumbermen had not 
refrained from distributing all their earnings 
on the high market in view of the certainty 


that such a situation as now exists was sure 
to come. 

Attorney Boyle and others called attention 
to the fact that the old saying that the lumber 
industry enjoys either a feast or a famine is 
absolutely true. 

If the same rule were applied to all indus- 
tries affected, members of the commitee 
pointed out, the effect on Government revenues 
next year would be extreme. Lumbermen re- 
plied that if it were not applied to lumber 
bankruptcy would be a certainty for a great 
many men in the industry. 

Lumbermen also emphasized several times 
their conviction that the law certainly did 


not contemplate requiring business men to pay 
tax on income they had not earned and could 
not possibly earn. 

A full list of lumbermen and lumber attor- 
neys present follows: 


L. C. Boyle, Washington, D. C.; Ernst Dolge, 
Tacoma, Wash.; E. B. Hogg, Seattle, Wash. ; C. B. 
Blagen, Hoquiam, Wash.; C. D. Fratt, Everett, 
Wash.; W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell, Wash. ; R. 
Weaver, New York; Jesse B. Andrews, Houston, 
Tex.; A. W. Clapp, St. Paul, Minn.; F. S. Spruill, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; R. B. Goodman, Marinette, 
Wis. ; R. B. Allen, Seattle, Wash.; C. B. Weakley, 
Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Boyens, Chicago, Ill.; R. M. 
Rickey, New Orleans, La.; W. W. Spalding, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; George W. Ward, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
W. R. Satterfield, Memphis, Tenn. ; R. A. Nevheart, 
Kansas City, Mo.; A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va. 





Calder Committee Presents Preliminary Report 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15.—The Committee 
on reconstruction and production, commonly 
called the Calder Committee, has submitted to 
the Senate a preliminary report, which for 
caustic comment upon Governmental interfer- 
ence in private business has not been exceeded 
in many a day. Nevertheless, the committee 
recommends in some cases Governmental action 
to relieve conditions that have become intoler- 
able. Notwithstanding the fact that the com- 
mittee has held hearings in most of the larger 
cities, it ‘‘seeks authority to continue its in- 
vestigations and to formulate data which it 
gathers in support of recommendations it may 
make.’’ The report of the committee is accom- 
panied with statements by Senators Calder, 
Edge and Kenyon. The statements and the re- 
port substantially in full follow: 


There is no doubt that there exists a serious 
shortage of housing, not only in the great cities 
but in the smaller cities as well, even in the far 
West and South, and that this shortage has a 
material effect upon industrial growth and upon 
public health and morals. The total housing con- 
struction during the last four years is hardly equal 
to that of a normal year. Rentals have increased 
from 25 to 150 percent. Four years ago a house 
for a workingman cost on an average about $3,000. 
Today the same house costs $6,000. Houses pro- 
duced at such cost are beyond the purchasing power 
of the workingmen of this country. To buy such 
a house or to rent it a workingman would have to 
pay the equivalent of a rent of at least $60 a month 
instead of the $30 a month that he is accustomed 
to paying. Industrial development, together with 
increasing immigration, will add to the present 
urban congestion. 


Interference by Federal Government 


The building industry was disrupted during the 
war by Federal intervention, and has been unable 
to get back on its feet since the armistice be- 
cause of transportation, fuel and labor difficulties, 
because of the diversion of credit to commercial 
purposes, and because of handicaps of taxation. 
The industry would naturally have revived, be- 
cause of the great need of construction, if it had 
enjoyed prewar transportation conditions (both as 
to promptness of delivery and low cost), prewar 
fuel conditions, prewar labor efficiency, and if in- 
vestment capital had not been diverted to other 
channels, especially thru tax-exempt securities, 
and had not been driven from the building indus- 
try by high income and excess-profits taxes. It 
now seems beyond the power of private individuals, 
municipalities or States to overcome the present 
handicaps of transportation, ftel, finance and tax- 
ation. 

Federal Government Should Help 


The actions of various States in regulatory rent 
laws, or toward subsidy or toward participation in 
the housing business, promise no permanent. re- 
lief. The unfortunate results of the attempts of 
the English Government along such lines are warn- 
ings against similar attempts in this country. The 
Federal Government must assume the responsibility 
for its war time acts in curtailing the industry 
as well as for its peace time acts in diverting trans- 
portation and capital from the industry. While 
helpful Federal action is justified, such Federal 
action should be to provide facilities rather than 
to provide subsidies. 


Costs Should Be Reduced 


The committee well recognizes that building— 
including homes--depends upon the cost of trans- 
portation, fuel and labor, and that by no possible 
artifice can buildings be produced at less than the 
cost of these basic elements; but the committee 
believes that there is yet much to be accomplished 


in the way of greater efficiency of labor; in the 
way of elimination of profiteering in coal; and in 
the way of transportation, thru more equitable 
rates and thru more regular deliveries. 


Should Regulate Railways, Not Industry 

The freight rates on building materials were in- 
creased some 50 percent in June, 1918, and some 
40 percent in August, 1920, making a total cost of 
freight on building materials of nearly $2.10, as 
compared with $1 before the war; the total for 
other industries being about $1.75, compared with 
$1 before the war. Shortly after the appointment 
of this committee the transportation facilities of 
the country were allocated to coal movement thru 
priority orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the subsequent irregularities of de- 
livery of building materials have been instrumental 
in bringing about the recent stagnation in the 
building industry. The committee believes that 
the issuance of ex parte orders by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has occurred°without a full 
appraisal of their consequences by the commission 
and that such orders have made opportunities for 
profiteering and have been injurious to general in- 
dustry. It is the function of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate railroads and not to 
regulate industries. The committee would direct 
the attention of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce to this matter, with a view to amend- 
ment of the Transportation Act in order to check 
the issuance of ex parte orders. Intelligent super- 
vision of transportation matters should insure the 
codrdination and full use of railways, waterways, 
coastwise shipping, and terminals, so vitally neces- 
sary at the present time. 


Coal Reports to the Federal Government 


National development depends upon an ever-in- 
creasing supply of power. Heat is as necessary for 
production ; in fact, for human existence, as is air 
or water; its use must be continued from day to 
day and can not be deferred or interrupted. 

The nation is dependent upon coal as its chief 
source of heat and power, yet the production and 
distribution of coal are badly organized and subject 
to manipulation at the expense of the people. 

Coal profiteering, especially as it has followed the 
priority orders issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has continued unchecked by the De- 
partment of Justice, and is a national disgrace. 
Coal speculation has been permitted to monopolize 
the transportation facilities of the country, retard- 
ing necesary construction, and increasing the basic 
cost of manufacture and distribution of commodi- 
ties in general. It has bled the home owners, pub- 
lic utilities, and the industries. 

The imperative necessity of continuity of supply 
of fuel demands the fulfillment of contractual rela- 
tions in this industry more than in any other, and 
yet one of the primary causes for the disgraceful 
and disastrous conditions during the last six months 
has been the repudiation of contracts. An excep- 
tional demand not only brings about reckless and 
unwarranted repudiation of contracts made for 
delivery of coal but the substitution of inferior 
quality at higher prices. Indeed, coal contracts are 
so drawn as to be breakable in delivery, in quaiity, 
and in price. 

Our investigation into the coal situation has con- 
vinced us that the private interests now in control 
of the production and distribution of coal, in spite 
of efforts by some, are actually unable to prevent a 
continuance or a repetition of the present deplor- 
able situation, and that it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to take such reasonable and practical 
steps as it may to remedy the evil. 

An inherent responsibility of the Government is 
the protection of its people. To assure the mining, 
transportation, and distribution of coal at fair 
prices is a public duty from which the Government 
can not escape. But your committee believes that 
Governmental administration of the production and 


distribution of coal should be a last resort, as 
Governmental activities should always be directed 
toward encouragement of private initiative and en- 
terprise. ‘ 

While the fulfillment of contractual relations is 
of first importance to the stabilization of the in- 
dustry in the interest of the consumer, the pro- 
ducer, and labor as well, your committee believes 
that the Government should at all times be in- 
formed as to coal distribution and at this time 
recommends : 

That all coal operators, wholesale, jobbers, and 
retailers be compelled by statute to file at regular 
and frequent periods with some Federal agency re- 
ports on the total tonnage produced or handled, the 
size and quality thereof, the amount of tonnage 
contracted for, the amount sold on contract and at 
spot sale, to whom, together with the prices made 
or received under such contracts or sales, and pro- 
ducers and distributors to make regular reports 
sufficient to determine their costs and profits, and 
the corporate interrelations or the communities cf 
interest, if any, between companies producing and 
distributing coal. ” 

With this and collateral information in the 
hands of Federal authorities for possible use by the 
Department of Justice and other Government 
agencies, prevailing evils as to irregularity in de- 
liveries, inferiority of quality, profiteering in prices, 
and undue monopoly of transportation facilities 
should to a great extent be eliminated. But if no 
other remedy can be devised, it may be necessary 
to enact some form of Federal licensing to meet the 
situation. 

Fuel thrift by the small user and fuel thrift by 
the large user thru storage, scientific combustion, 
and transmission should be strongly encouraged 
by the Federal Government. 

Eliminate Cost-Plus Contracts 


The misdirection and exploitation of some groups 
of organized labor, thru grafting leadership, has 
been revealed in New York City and is reported in 
some of the other larger cities. This has spread to 
combinations of employers, who, working together 
with such grafting labor leaders, have combined to 
force unduly high prices. These conditions are 
called to the attention of the Department of Jus- 
tice and that department is urged to prosecute the 
wrongdoers whenever they are found to have vio- 
lated the Federal statutes. 

The efficiency of labor was decreased during the 
war thru the allocation of young and specially 
trained men to the war, as well as thru the cost- 
plus system of contracts on Government work. 
The cost-plus contract has been continued since the 
close of the war because of the uncertainties of de- 
livery and because of the fluctuating spot prices of 
building materials, due to interrupted transporta- 
tion. The committee recommends abandonment of 
cost-plus contracts by the Government, States, 
municipalities, and by private individuals in order 
that competition may be encouraged and labor 
efficiency stimulated. 


Should Provide Trade Schools 


It is most desirable that the cities and States 
should take immediate action to promote the estab- 
lishment of trade schools for the training of ap- 
prentices for the building trades. Unless the pres- 
ent drift away from the building trades is reversed 
the country will find itself short not only of 
trained journeymen, but also short of competent 
foremen and, finally, short of practical employers 
as well. 

The American Federation of Labor has formally 
declared itself in approval of home ownership rather 
than tenantry, and the committee has received the 
earnest assurance of codperation in making good 
the housing shortage from the national and local 
leaders of the building trades sections of the federa- 


tion. 
The building codes of the country have not been 
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developed upon scientific data, but rather on com- 
promises; they are not uniform in principle, and 
in many instances involve an additional cost of 
construction without assuring more useful or more 
durable buildings. The committee recommends the 
creation of a Federal bureau which shall serve as a 
clearing house of the best knowledge and practices 
in construction work, to bring about greater uni- 
formity in building codes, conservation in the use 
of lumber and other building materials; standard- 
jiaztion of such parts of construction as may be 
standardized without interference with design; 
publication of fluctuations in wholesale prices and 
publication of available quantities of supplies of 
building materials; publication of methods of city 
planning as well as the sound methods of financing ; 
all to the end that the best knowledge of the coun- 
try may be collected and disseminated, so that 
private initiative may be encouraged and directed 
toward well-located, serviceable structures of good 
design, and at minimum cost. 


Finance and Taxation 


There has been an unprecedented demand for 
eapital for trading purposes; much capital which 


in order to give greater security to the savings and 
to assist in providing homes for the thrifty. 

The committee recommends revision of the taxa- 
tion system, in order that investment in homes and 
in general construction may be encouraged. If 
such revision does not restrict the issuance of tax- 
exempt securities, reduce surtaxes and excess- 
profits taxes, it should grant for a limited period 
tax exemption to real estate mortgages and perhaps 
to the profits from home building, provided such 
profits so exempted are reinvested in the construe- 
tion of other homes. ? 

Taxation on earnings invested in capital com- 
modity should be lower than taxation on earnings 
which are spent. For the purposes of taxation, 
profits upon the sale of capital assets should be 
prorated for assessment during the years of their 
accrual. For the convenience of the general pub- 
lic, the administration of the Federal income tax 
system should be decentralized. 


Home Ownership 


The committee realizes the importance of en- 
couraging home ownership, particularly on the part 
of those who are rearing families. It realizes the 


postal savings branch of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and that the present postal savings law be 
amended to provide adequate interest to the de- 
positors, payable quarterly, as well as sufficient 
compensation to the postmasters to call forth their 
energetic efforts in developing this important 
national facility. 
Codperation 

The committee believes that unless the Federal 
Government continues to stimulate codperation of 
those engaged in labor, transportation, finance, and 
fuel production with those engaged in general con- 
struction the growing scarcity of homes may 
eventually force upon the Government an undesir- 
able participation in the housing business, and it 
therefore seeks authority to continue its investiga- 
tions and to formulate data which it gathers in 
support of the recommendations which it may 
make. 

Overcrowding and Public Health 

The American Health Association, which is 
composed of the commissioners of the boards 
of health of the largest cities in the United 
States, ‘convened in Detroit, Mich., on Nov. 30, 





Comments of Members of Senate Housing Committee 








Senator W. M. Calder, Chairman 


The committee has visited most of the principal cities of the country 
and has made a careful survey of conditions. It has found that there 
really exists a critical nation-wide housing shortage, brought about to 
a very material extent by interference of the Federal Government dur- 
ing the war. While helpful Federal action is necessary and should be 
taken, it should be in the nature of providing facilities, rather than 
subsidies. 

Profiteering has been rampant and must be eliminated, and the com- 
mittee believes that actual costs of production may be reduced through 
improvement of national facilities, notably fuel and transportation. 
The committee believes that the activities of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission must be directed toward regulation of the railroads, rather 
than of industry in general. Existing conditions in the production and 
distribution of fuel, a most important basic factor, must be corrected. 
Labor efficiency may be: materially improved. Capital will invest in 
construction work when it becomes a paying proposition, unless driven 
away by taxation; which, therefore, becomes an important factor. 

The committee is preparing and will soon submit and urge early 
favorable action upon measures in line with its recommendations, 
which are based upon a careful study of the whole situation. 

Its present report is, in a sense, an introductory one, and it asks con- 
tinuance of authority in order to prepare more detailed statements on 
the various factors entering into present conditions, and more particu- 
larly for the preparation of the measures referred to. 


Senator W. S. Kenyon 


| believe the work of this committee is the most vital that any com- 
mittee of the Senate has undertaken. We have been getting down to 
bed rock and finding out the things of substance that need to be reme- 
died. Of course, at the basis of most of the troubles which the com- 
mittee has found to exist, is the element of greed, leading to rank 
profiteering. The housing situation is a menace to the nation. If 
private capital will not go into the building of homes, then there must 
be some help furnished by the Government in the shape of a home loan 
banking law, somewhat along the line of the Farm Loan Banking Law. 
Home owning is the best antidote to bolshevism. The man who owns 
his own home will not become a ‘‘Red.”’ 

The coal situation arising out of the great basic commodity in all in- 
dustry demands immediate attention. The great operators who appar- 
ently control the output of coal may as well understand that if there 
is power under the Constitution, as we believe there is, Congress will 
find a way to exercise that power to prevent this continuous plundering 
of the American people. 

If the matter is to go on, I, for one, harsh as the remedy may be, shall 
favor taking over the mines, and it could be done, in my judgment, 
constitutionally, for coal is charged with a public use. That would, of 
course, be a last resort. Some of us are growing tired of appealing to 
the coal barons to cease robbing the people. 


Senator W. E. Edge 

First, it must be understood that this is only a preliminary, or intro- 
ductory, report and by no means embodies all the findings, nor virtually 
any of the concrete, constructive recommendations the committee pro- 
poses to present. You might call it a sort of warming-up canter. 

There is little question in my mind that some legislation will be re- 
quired to straighten out the fuel situation, especially as it affects the 
average home and the people as a whole. The people must have coal, 
they must have it in adequate quantities, it must be of first class qual- 
ity, and it must be sold at a reasonable, legitimate price. From the 
evidence presented at the committee hearings, | am about convinced 
that the coal industry can not bring order out of the prevailing chaos 
and give even reasonable relief to the suffering people; so | am ready to 
modify’ somewhat, in this case, my opposition to Government intrusion 
into private business and to advocate legitimate scrutiny. 

As to the nature of the necessary legislation, the details must be 
worked out by common counsel, so that the best results may be ob- 
tained with as little delay as possible, and the remedy be made perma- 
nent, instead of only temporary. The legislation, too, must be as simple 
as it can be made, to preclude red tape and court entanglements, but 
it must be absolutely effective. It is high time that we put business 
clarity into our legislation, and not make it merely a bone over which 
the legal fraternity can wrangle. 

In a general way, it looks to me as tho revision or amendment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Law might be necessary. At present, 
that body seems to have almost autocratic powers and to be virtually 
free from accountability to the executive or legislative branches. It 
apparently acts on its own initiative thru ex parte orders on lines which 
were not contemplated in the theory on which it originally was con- 
structed. Its present judicial powers might well be transferred to 
the courts, and its administrative powers to some agency to be estab- 
lished to take them over. For instance, a division on fuel and another 
on transportation might be opened in the Department of Commerce. 
Such departments could be empowered to see whether contracts were 
respected in the coal industry, as they are not at present; they could 
cure the crying evils of reconsignment as now practiced by the coal 
men; they could detect monopoly of cars by producers or dealers, and 
by any scheme by which some groups might be deprived of cars; there 
are a thousand and one evils that might be exposed. Then, evidence 
could be presented to the appropriate prosecuting authorities for action 
under existing laws against restraint of trade, and so on. |! believe we 
have enough laws now on the statute books for the punishment of most 
of the wrongful action that might be exposed, if only these laws were 
enforced; if not further laws can be provided for the purpose. 

Production, transportation and distribution are the three chief points 
involved, and | think Congress can provide reasonable Government 
supervision and the regulatory powers without Government bureau- 
cratic control or participation in private business, and with protection 
for the people, without oppression of any industry. 








‘thas been used for nonessentials, for hoarding, and 
for profiteering has been able to yield interest rates 
and underwriting charges which the building in- 
-dustry has been unable to offer. The flow of in- 
vestment capital away from the construction in- 
dustry has been accelerated by the increase in tax- 
exempt securities, now amounting to some $14,000,- 
000,000—nearly two and a half times the prewar 
total. The steady fiow of investment capital away 
from the construction industry has also been ac- 
-celerated by the efforts of the Federal Reserve 
Board to maintain as great a quantity of funds as 
possible in liquid condition. Long-term deposits, 
including savings accounts in national banks and 
trust companies, which have increased to some 
$2,000,000,000, have been chiefly used in promoting 
trade in consumables rather than for capital in- 
~vestment. 

The committee recommends modification of the 
Federal Reserve Act so as to permit the Federal 
Reserve Board to direct that a portion of the long- 
term deposits in the member banks—at least a por- 
‘tion of the deposits in the savings departments— 
be invested in long-term securities and mortgages, 





injustices now suffered at the hands of the so- 
called loan sharks, and it indorses the principle of 
the home loan bank bill, which is designed to, facil- 
itate a wider distribution of real estate mortgages 
thru standard bond issues based upon such mort- 
gages and exempted from surtaxes. The commit- 
tee would, however, recommend that this bill be 
broadened, so that institutions, other than the 
building and loan associations, who may desire 
te rediscount their home mortgages under Federal 
supervision shall be enabled to participate. The 
relief which such a system of long-term banking 
promises to the commercial banks of the country 
on the one hand and to the home owner on the 
other, together with the prime security which 
such bonds would afford to the conservative in- 
vestor, combine to make the establishment of such 
a banking system a most desirable national facility 
and a most promising substitute for Governmental 
participation in the housing business. 
Thrift 

To the end that popular saving and thrift may 
be encouraged, the committee recommends that all 
Federal thrift activities be consolidated under the 





at the request of this committee and submitted 
a statement based upon surveys recently made in 
each city. The statement follows in part: 

The housing survey undertaken by the health 
authorities of American cities of 200,000 persons 
or more has been completed. Several cities have 
submitted their information, and these reports hold 
in common certain outstanding features: 

1—In every city there is abnormal overcrowding. 
From 20 to 30 percent of the population of the 
cities studied is thus affected. 

2—These surveys show an average diminution 
of 80 percent in the normal volume of new build- 
ings for residential purposes. ‘This condition has 
continued for three years. 

8—As a result of the abnormal overcrowding, 
thousands of families are forced into insanitary 
and dangerous quarters. Health authorities are 
powerless because it is impossible te vacate such 
premises under present conditions: This usual 
legal remedy is useless to cope with the situation. 


(Concluded on page 91) 
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Forestry Work In New England 


Article [X—How Transportation Problems Are Handled 








The people of New England carry their 
forest products by land and water, and did so 
from the first. Horses and oxen have done 
much of the hauling; rivers have provided 
means of floating logs and lumber; ships have 
done the sea carrying; railroads and motor 
trucks have lifted some of the burden from 
the ox and horse. All of these methods of 
transportation have furnished material for 
industrial history; but it is with the’ present 
more than with the past that this article 
deals; yet one or two glances into the past 
throw light on the present, for 
many of the carrying methods had 


bers. Two powerful sleds carried the largest 
trunk, and enough animals were hitched to 
move the load along. Hauls were short or 
long, sometimes as much as seventy miles, 
but the immense trunks were not hauled so 
far. In early times there, the sled, known 
usually as a ‘‘sleigh,’’? was used exclusively 
in heavy transportation of timber by land. 


The Sled’s Long Dynasty 


The claim that. New Englanders invented 
and developed the sled as a means of trans- 





their beginnings long ago, and it 
is astonishing that they have sur- 
vived so long and to such an ex- 
tent. It is the peculiar thing that 
generally survives longest, and in- 
teresting examples of this are 
found in the history of transporta- 
tion in New England. 

Most of the early colonists there 
were seafaring people, and their 
thoughts ran to ships and to trade 
depending on ships. The first 
comers were astonished when they 
saw the towering pines and 
noticed how suitable they were for 
masts, which were generally called 
‘‘spars’’ at that time. The first 
thought was to cut and sell them, 
and that immediately called for 
means of hauling from the hills 
to the rivers and sea. At first, 
there were prenty of pines suitable 
for masts within a stone’s throw 
of the beach or the river banks, 
but those most convenient were 
finally cut, and then the hauls became longer 
and more difficult. 

A ship mast or spar was not a small or 
light article, tho sizes and weights differed. 
An old specification called for white pine 
spars 114 feet long, 38 inches in diameter 
at the large end, and about a foot at the 
top. A pine stick like that weighed about 17,- 
000 pounds, and it had to be hauled on sleds 
drawn by oxen or horses, for that period was 
long before steam was used. Records tell 
of hauling pine spars much larger than that, 
and also of smaller timbers in immense num- 


















Photo courtesy State Conservation Commissioner, W. A. L, Bazeley, Boston 
A Truck Load of Pine Logs at Warwick, Mass., on Way to the Mill 


portation is not quite true as. history, but 
they certainly made great use of that vehicle. 
Very ancient peoples employed sleds. The 
blocks of seyenite, of which some of the oldest 
Egyptian pyramids were built, were hauled on 
sleds, but it is not necessary to go back so far 
in order to cover the present subject. The 
New England spar haulers could have taught 
Pharaoh a thing or two about sleds. 

The sled which served so well three hundred 
years ago ‘‘on the wild New England shore,’’ 
never has gone out of use, but such heavy 
trunks are no longer hauled, because not avail- 





able. When Andrew Michaux traveled six 
hundred miles in New England more than one 
hundred years ago, he said he did not see 
a single pine tree which he thought was large 
enough for a first class mast. 

Most of the gigantic pines have disappeared, 
but the sled has not. It is popularly supposed 
to be a winter vehicle exclusively, serviceable 
only when the ground is covered with snow; 
but that is incorrect. It goes summer and 
winter in log hauling operations. During the 
recent investigation in that region by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, sleds were 
seen hauling logs in September 
and October, in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, and there was not a flake 
of snow on the ground or in the 
air. It was not an isolated in- 
stance here and there, but was 
customary in woods work among 
the pines. The log sleds are gener- 
ally drawn by two horses, and the 
trips are usually short, not ex- 
ceeding a few hundred yards, from 
the woodlot to the portable mill. 

Observing how important the 
sled’s work is in woodlot logging, 
when there is no snow, some 
counts and measurements were 
made. Log sleds are not uniform 
in size or in pattern, but one that 
seemed a fair average was 11 feet 
long, with runners of 3-inch red 
oak planks, 14 inches wide, the 
sled being about five feet wide. 
Such a sled, with its bolsters and 
cross pieces, weighs three to four’ 
hundred pounds, The runners 
wear quite rapidly, necessitating new soles 
every three or four weeks. The soles are of 
the hardest wood procurable. The particular 
sled examined was soled with ironwood 
(ostyra virginiana) procured within a few 
rods of the place where it was needed. That 
sled brought fourteen pine logs to the mill at 
one load, the logs averaging about twenty-one 
feet board measure each. The length of the 
haul was twenty-five rods, the driver and an 
assistant lifting the logs by hand, placing them 
on the sled, and in the same way lifting them 
off at the mill. 














A Motor Sied Drawing a Load of Seventy-five Tons of Pulpwood 











Snaking a Cluster of Hardwood Logs Down a Toteroad on Christmas Eve 
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A Characteristic Log Drive on a New England River 


Why Loggers Prefer Sleds 


For that kind of work a sled is more con- 

venient than a wagon. It is lower, making 
loading and unloading easier. It negotiates 
stumpy and rocky ground more easily than a 
wegon; it stands more hard knocks, and it is 
cheaper to make and to repair. 
Jt is commonly supposed that a sled draws 
y hard on snowless ground, and such is 
erally the ease; but most of the log sleds 
ew England slide over pine needles which 
w the woodlots. Such needles are very 
slippery when dry, as any one will discover 
who walks over them and takes the inevitable 
amount of involuntary slipping and skating, 
particularly where the ground is sidling Sum- 
mer sledding is not bad in such situations. 

Winter sledding is more general and follows 
highways where summer sledding is impractic- 
able. Enormous loads are hauled on single 
sleds, or trains of sleds, when the snow is 
deep and roads are ‘‘broke.’’ Teams of two, 
four and six horses are often seen, or yokes 
of oxen serve in place of horses. Hauls by 
sleds in winter may be much longer than any 
ever undertaken in summer, and trains of 
sleds are occasionally drawn by motors or 
engines along the highways. 


Other Methods of Hauling 







Much winter hauling of logs was done in 
the past, and is done still, by dragging them 
along the ground, without the use of sleds or 
other vehicles. Skidways or chutes are some- 
times built, if much hauling is contemplated, 
but generally a deep snow, well beaten down, 
furnishes the track along which larger logs 
are dragged singly and small ones in bunches 
of several. Grab hooks are used for such 
loads, or a choker is substituted—this being 
a chain or wire rope looped around the ends 
of the logs. 

Wagons have always filled an important 
place in that region in the transportation of 
forest products; but persons well acquainted 
there express the opinion that the animal 
drawn wagon is losing the place it so long 
held and that the motor truck is capturing 
much of the transportation business which the 
wagon formerly held. The motor truck is also 
putting some of the sleds out of commission, 
and is bringing about changes in milling and 
logging. 

In most parts of New England, roads are 
good and they have been built for use. It 
is no uncommon thing to see motor trucks 
with two or three tons of logs or lumber 
moving rapidly along the highways, covering 
as much distance in two hours as horses could 
cover in one day or oxen in two. A picture 
of such a truck with its load of pine logs 
supplies one of the illustrations of this article. 
It tells an interesting story and marks a 
change between old and new methods of log 
hauling in that region. For that reason, the 
picture is worthy of more than passing con- 
sideration. 

The motor truck is influencing the portable 
sawmill’s work. Such milis are now moved 
from place to place less frequently than for- 
merly, because now the truck brings logs sev- 
eral miles to the mill, whereas formerly the 


mill moved to a new supply of logs when the 
old was cut out. The truck makes it possible 
for a mill to remain a long time, if not per- 
manently, in one place. During this investiga- 
tion a mill was seen in the act of moving to 
a new site no more than half a mile from the 
old. The mill owner considered it more eco- 
nomical to move one mill half a mile to the logs 
than to haul 5,000 logs half a mile to the mill. 
That was the old way when animals did the 
work. Now that powerful and fast motor 
trucks are beginning to do the log hauling, the 
operators are revising their transportation 
figures and are finding that logs can be moved 
miles so quickly and so cheaply that some old 
methods are about to pass away. Lumber 
historians for that region must get ready to 
write a new chapter showing how the motor 
truck is stabilizing the sawmill industry in 
certain localities, and giving the horse and the 
ox a little more rest. 

Tradition has it that when Mohammed could 
not make the mountain come to him, he went 
to the mountain. Little sawmills in New 
England long followed Mohammed’s example 
and kept moving their mills up to the timber; 
but now the motor truck is beginning to bring 
the timber to the mill—thus going Mohammed 
one better. The change is only beginning and 
has not yet progressed far, but it is a tendency 
that promises much. 


Rivers as Commerce Carriers 

New England’s rivers have profoundly in- 
fluenced the region’s industry. Their water 
power is enormous, and they have transported 
hundreds of billions of feet of logs and lumber. 
They began it while yet the wild Indian yelled 
along the river banks, and they are still at 
work. It is their present utility as carriers 
of logs that most concerns the people there. 
Sleds, wagons, chokers, chutes, grabhooks, 
steam roads, and motor trueks have come, 
but still the rivers carry logs from the moun- 
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tains to the sea or from sources of tributaries 
to the main streams. 


Where railroads are available, they do most 
of the long hauling, but freight for the cars 
often comes down the rivers to convenient 
depots for loading. Rivers afford communica- 
tion with remote districts where no railroad 
has yet been built. That holds true more in 
the northern than in the southern parts of New 
England. 

The pulp operators can bear witness to that 
fact. The spruce, aspen and fir, on which 
the vast paper mills depend, would in many 
places be wholly beyond reach but for the 
rivers which flow out of the wilderness. The 
cost of building railroads into all the remote 
forests is prohibitive. But the wood is there 
and fortunately it need not wait for years 
while railroads are being extended. The 
streams are ready to deliver it at points where 
railroads or ships can get it. 


**‘A Long Voyage’’ 


At a certain point in Maine, during the 
progress of this investigation, information was 
received that a ship carrying a cargo of pulp- 
wood was putting into a harbor on the coast 
a few miles distant, and that it had finished 
‘fa long voyage.’’ 

An interesting question seemed to be in- 
volved: Just where could a ship hail from, 
coming by sea with a cargo of pulpwood for 
‘Maine? It sounded like ‘‘carrying coals to 
Neweastle,’’ for Maine itself is a center of 
pulpwood supply; and why should that com- 
modity be brought from other places? 

The matter appeared to be of sufficient im- 
portance to be worth looking into, but upon 
reaching the port the vessel had already dis- 
charged its pulpwood cargo and had sailed 
away. A train of freight ears had backed 
up to the quay, ready to load the wood and 
carry it to the paper mill a few miles distant. 
The voyage had been one of considerable 
length, the ship having descended the St. 
Lawrence River, crossed the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, sailed thru Cabot Strait between New- 
foundland and Cape Breton, and thence had 
paralleled the whole Nova Scotia coast and fol- 
lowed along the coast of Maine to the jour- 
ney’s end, 

The incident is interesting but by no means 
uncommon. The fact that it is not unusual 
makes it interesting, and that is why special 
mention of it is made here. It helps to ap- 
preciate the size of the transportation busi- 
ness and to understand how the work is done; 
for much of the forest industry depends ab- 
solutely on quick and correct solutions of 
carrying problems. Pulpwood for Maine and 
New Hampshire mills is carried hundreds of 
miles by sea and land; by river and toteroad; 
by team and bateau; by chute and sled; by 
raft and drive; thus making complicated and 
difficult journeys from the hills and slopes 
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Sledding Logs in New Hampshire—Ship Masts 114 





Feet Long Were Once Hauled on Such Sleds 
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where it grows to the mills and factories which 
prepare it for public use. 


On the Frontiers 


Much of the country whence the pulpwood 
comes is wild, a region of paths, trails, rivers, 
lakes, mountains, and haunts of nature and 
camps of men. It differs from the abandoned 
farms of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island where white pine abounds. But 
the frontiers farther north are no less im- 
portant in their way. There is the land of 
spruce, fir, aspen, birch and soft maple which 
go to the paper mills. There the transporta- 
tion problem is the all important one, and 
there its solution has been worked out in 
many ways, full of romance and hard work, 
calling for pluck and courage. Thought, plan- 
ning and execution have won many a triumph 
there. 

The ship above mentioned on the coast of 
Maine, received its cargo from the frontiers 
so far back from all coasts that no ship can 
ever approach. The pulpwood cutters work on 
the banks of lakes and near the sources of 
rivers, the very names of which are not Eng- 
lish but Indian, dating from the days of the 
fur trade, the ginseng buyer and the voyageur. 
These pulpwood slashings may be in Canada 
or in the United States. They lie on both sides 
of the international boundary, and Yankees 





Quebec. The army was conducted by the most 
obscure route possible so as to come upon the 
enemy by surprise. Aaron Burr, afterwards 
both famous and infamous, and Henry Dear- 
born, whose name was afterwards associated 
with the early history of Chicago and the 
West, marched with Arnold on that expedi- 
tion. 

The incident, interesting as it is, could well 
be passed without mention in an article like 
this one which deals with ‘‘transportation;’’ 
except that Arnold’s army solved transporta- 
tion problems on Dead River, as difficult as any 
man has ever solved since, and tried out 
methods which are still in use in that country. 
He built two hundred twenty-four boats of 
white pine planks cut with whipsaws; and in 
these he carried his stores up.the Kennebec 
and up Dead River; thence crossed the height 
of land, dragging the boats by hand (the 
soldiers having eaten the last ox), to the head 
of the Chaudiere, which river he followed to 
Quebec,, enduring cold and famine almost sur- 
passing belief. 

The pine bateaus which conveyed the army’s 
supplies in 1775 were prototypes of boats 
which today carry the log driver’s outfit up and 
down the same rivers. A picture illustrating 
this article shows such bateaux as they ap- 
peared last fall on the Chaudiere, and it is 
known that they are very like those with 
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and Canadians work together there without 
paying much attention to State or Provincial 
jines. What is the difference? The civilized 
world is calling for the pulpwood and it is com- 
ing out of the northern wilderness by every 
means at the disposal of the operators, by 
horses, oxen, motors, rivers, railroads, barges, 
rafts and ships. One takes up the cargo where 
the other lays it down, and it is kept moving 
from the cutter’s camp to the finishing factory. 

The pulpwood operator does not hesitate to 
push far afield to reach new resources. Last 
October thousands of cords of wood were in 
piles on the banks of Dead River, or on the 
way to the banks, waiting for next spring’s 
floods to carry it down. Woodsmen talked 
much of the supplies about to come out of the 
Dead River country, and laid emphasis on the 
enterprise that was tapping that remote store- 
house of. timber. 

Where is Dead River? The name sounds omi- 
nous,and themapof the bordercountry between 
Quebec and Maine will show where the stream 
is. Perhaps the man who has a good memory 
will not need a map if in his youth he was a 
reader of Revolutionary War books, especially 
those relating to Benedict Arnold before he 
turned traitor. In the-midst of the terrible 
winter of 1775, General Washington, then be- 
sieging Boston, sent Arnold with an army thru 
the woods nearly three hundred miles to attack 


Photograph by courtesy of the Brown Co., Berlin,N. H. 
Log Drivers in Bateaux on the Chaudiere. 





which Benedict Arnold navigated the same 
river 145 years before; because, in 1844 one 
of his boats was found in the woods on the 
bank of Dead River, so well preserved as to be 
almost serviceable, tho it had lain under leaves 
for eighty years. The makers had used copper 
nails. 

The transportation problems do not decrease 
in difficulty and interest as time passes. The 
forest resources must be brought from the 
remotest regions, and man’s ingenuity and 
industry can be depended upon to bring them. 


iThe romantic story which had its beginning 


on the New England coast three hundred 
years ago where ‘‘woods against a stormy 
sky their giant branches tost,’’ has not yet 
reached its last chapter, nor will it for cen- 
turies to come; because those regions will 
continue to produce forests and the transpor- 
tation of the products will go on—if not ex- 
actly as in the past, at least as successfully; 
and if not in as large volume, at least in 
great quantity. If the sled, boat and barge 
shall not carry many masts for future ships 
other vehicles of transportation will carry 
more kinds of timber than the old settlers 
ever dreamed the forests contained. 
OBE BBD PPP PLD? 

THE CASTOR BEAN attains small tree size and 
lives to an age of several years in southern 
Florida. 


URGES DEALERS TO REPLENISH STOCKS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 13.—The Hammer 
Lumber Co., of this city, in its monthly letter 
to its customers discusses in an interesting way 
conditions as they have developed since its let- 
ter for November was sent out to the trade; 
and, basing its opinion on conditions that now 
exist in the producing territories, urges dealers 
to replenish their depleted stocks now and save 
a heavier expenditure which will be necessary 
if these purchases are deferred until next spring. 
The letter follows: 


In our last month’s letter, we hit the mark 
pretty accurately. Mills have pretty generally 
shut down until the shortleaf belt is operating at 
less than 20 percent of its normal capacity. The 
longleaf belt still has a fair volume of railroad 
business and is operating at about 65 percent ca- 
pacity. On the west Coast almost no lumber is 
moving except ties and railroad stringers and cap- 
ping. 

Already certain items of shortleaf pine are be 
coming scarce and the price of them is hardening. 
Box bark strips, No. 3 and No. 4 North Carolina 
flooring and 2x4-inch have already been affected 
and we expect other items, especially kiln dried 
stock, to soon follow suit. As a matter of fact, the 
big mills that kiln dry their cut have very small 
stocks and being idle are not replenishing. Dul} 
as business is, the kiln dried stocks will soon be 
exhausted. There is a fair volume of air dried 
boards, most of which have to be surfaced to pass 
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Benedict Arnold Navigated the Same River with Similar Bateaux in 1775 , 


inspection, and there is a good stock of 2-inch di- 
mension except 2x4-inch. There is almost no 3- 
inch dimension and almost no 14%- and 1%-inch im 
any grades. 

Now don’t forget this—January and February 
are very wet months in the South and logging in 
these months is almost impossible. The mills have 
always accumulated during October and November 
a surplus of logs to carry them over the wet win- 
ter months. This year there is no such accumu- 
lation as the mills ceased logging two months ago- 
and have now cut up all logs and shut down. Even 
if business shows a marked improvement in Jan- 
uary very few mills can actually get fully going 
before March. And remember, too, that when lum- 
ber was high any little operator could get financed 
by his local bank. It will be many years before 
they can get funds so easily. Their bankers are 
thoroly scared. Hence, many little mills will be 
unable to start work even should logging condi- 
tions be favorable. 

You will find that mill stocks are decreasing, 
that the business will get into stronger hands, 
that wages will be adjusted downward, but don’t 
ever think that the manufacturer is going to con- 
tinue to run at a loss. He is going to stay idle 
until assured of steady reasonable profits. 

If your stock is low, now is the time to fill it. 
To buy when you can purchase at less than the 
cost of reproduction is always good clear sighted 
business. If you don’t do it and your competitor 
does, he will have just that much leeway in his 
favor. Go beg, borrow or steal and buy lumber 
and get it on your yard. Stock well purchased is 
half sold and lumber follows this general rule just 
as much as any other commodity. 
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Attempt to Increase Lumber Freight Rates 
Is Protested by Southern Traffic Association 


On Dec. 1, Supplement No. 8 to Agent Kelly’s 
freight tariff 228, I.C.C. U.S.-1, was put into 
effect by the railroads. This supplement is very 
involved, but the compilers have put in effect 
an unexpected and unwelcome further advance 
in lumber freight rates. This supplement is one 
in which practically every shipper or receiver 
of lumber is interested and is of great impor- 
tance to the lumber trade not only because of the 
actual changes that have been made in the rates, 
but also because the supplement carries an an- 
nouncement that it will be canceled June 1, 
1921. If it is canceled then and in the mean- 
time necessary provision has not been made for 
the business moving on combination rates by 
publication of the proper thru rate or propor- 
tional rates, it will mean that there will be an- 
other advance on that traffic which will probably 
average not less than 5 or 6 cents a hundred 
pounds. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
of Memphis, thru its secretary-manager, J. H. 
Townshend, has filed an informal complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
goes into some detail regarding the supplement 
and covers the subject very thoroly. This fol- 
lows in full: 

Mr. G. B. McGinty, Secretary, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, . 

Dear Sir: We have just received Supplement 
No. 8 to Agent Kelly’s freight tariff 228, I. C. C. 
U. S. No. 1, publishing effective Dec. 1, 1920, 


revised rules for constructing combination rates 
on lumber and forest products, carloads. 


RATES OF FREIGHT IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS, APPLYING ON LUMBER AND ARTICLES TAKING SAME RATES, CARLOADS 
ES Sg 56 
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Beyond ...... 27.5 19.5 15.5 
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Bismarck, Mo.........Mo. Pac..... Cleveland, Ohio....... To St. Louis.... 12 9 7 


TARIFF REFERENCES—St. L. S. F. R. 
Kelly's I. C. C., 765; Agent W. J. Kelly’s I. C. C., 


We have not as yet had an opportunity to 
make a complete analysis of this issue; but in 
testing its effect on numerous important rates, 
a situation has developed which we feel con- 
strained to call to the attention of the commis- 
sion. 

In order that the matter may be perfectly 
clear, we have prepared and attach hereto a 
statement showing representative rates and 
comparing the basis in effect on Aug. 26, 1920, 
with the new basis which has been issued, ef- 
fective Dec. 1, in Supplement 8 to the combina- 
tion tariff. We have also included a column 
showing what the rates would be as represented 
by a 3344 percent advance (the traffic in question 
being interterritorial) in the rates in effect Aug. 
25, 1920, under Agent Kelly’s combination tariff. 
Further, we have included another column show- 
ing what the rates would be under our under- 
standing of Director Hardie’s announcement as 
to the changes that would be made in the com- 
bination tariff—that is, increasing 3314 percent 
the amounts of the deductions in the factors 
authorized prior to Dec. 1, 1920, and increasing 
33% percent the so called single advance of five 
cents added to the total of the factors so reduced. 

The points shown on the attached statement 
are representative of the situation at numerous 
other shipping and receiving points, and reflect 
the situation as to the movement of a large 
volume of forest products. 

It will be noted that the rates in effect on 
Nov. 30, 1920, and the rates on basis of Director 
Hardie’s announcement closely approximate a 
straight 3314 percent advance in the rates in 
effect Aug. 35, 1920, whereas the new basis is- 
sued by Agent Kelly, effective Dec. 1, 1920, rep- 
resents a further substantial advance in these 
rates, which we feel is unwarranted under the 
circumstances. 

Shippers in the producing territory repre- 
sented by the stations shown in the attached 
statement are in direct competition with ship- 
pers at nearby peints on the same or other lines 
where thru rates have been maintained, and 
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this further advance in the rates imposes an ad- 
ditional handicap on their business. Perhaps 
this situation can best be understood by calling 
attention to the adjustment in effect from 
Blytheville, Ark., to Detroit, Mich. Thru rates 
are published via the Cotton Belt, while combi- 
nation rates apply via the Frisco. The thru 
rate in effect on Aug. 25, 1920, via the Cotton 
Belt, was 29% cents a hundred pounds, which 
was the same as the combination rate available 
via the Frisco. However, the present thru rate 
via the Cotton Belt, which is arrived at by in- 
creasing the Aug. 25 rate 33% percent, is 39% 
cents, while the rate in effect via the Frisco on 
Nov. 30, 1920, was 40 cents; and the rate which 
became effective Dec. 1, 1920, is 41 cents. It is 
true that the combination basis created a dis- 
crepancy of one-half cent in the rates effective 
Aug. 26, 1920, but the new supplement further 
increases that discrepancy by making it a cent 
and a half. As we have pointed out, this situa- 
tion is also true of the opposite local points on 
these various lines, from which a group adjust- 
ment has heretofore been made, whether that 
result was effected under thru rates or under 
combination rates. The importance of the dis- 
crepancies in the rates at the junction points is 
also emphasized by reason of the fact that the 
inbound movement of logs under transit arrange- 
ments ties up the outbound movement of lumber 
to the same line, regardless of whether another 
line has a lower rate from the junction. 


We have been unable to secure any informa- 
tion as to whether the supplement which be- 
came effective Dec. 1 will be subject to any 
further revisions, and we have been unable to 
secure any satisfactory explanation as to why 
that supplement does not conform to Director 
Hardie’s announcement of the changes that 
would be made. 

The condition of the lumber industry at the 
present time is such that these additional in- 
creases in the rates represent a very real handi- 
cap to the movement of business and since it 
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appears that they are not properly authorized, 
we would like to inquire whether any relief can 
be secured thru the commission’s informal 
docket. 

If consistent, we would also be glad to receive 
any information as to why the tariffs have not 
been revised in accordance with Director 
Hardie’s announcement, 

In presenting the immediate rate situation to 
the commission, we can not refrain from calling 
attention to the notice appearing on the title 
page of Supplement No. 8 to Agent Kelly’s I. C. 
Cc. U. S.No. 1, announcing the unqualified 
purpase of the carriers to cancel the combination 
tariff on June 1, 1921, also apparently placing 
upon the shippers the entire burden of bringing 
to the attention of the carriers all cases in 
which thru or proportional rates should be 
established, together with more or less detailed 
information as to the movement etc. 

We fully appreciate the evident desire of the 
carriers to get away from the combination tariff, 
which we believe has the approval of the com- 
mission. We are further of the opinion that 
this would be a good thing from the standpoint 
of the shippers also, provided it is done fairly 
and without imposing unnecessary and improper 
advances in certain rates on forest ‘products 
which happen to be on combination, thru no 
fault of the shippers, but because the carriers 
themselves have not desired, or have failed, to 
publish thru rates. It is a fact that there is as 
much or more movement on a large part of the 
combination rates on forest products now in 
effect as there is on a great many of the pub- 
lished thru rates. The fact that some of the 
while others 


rates today are on combination, 





are joint ei rates, is a matter absolutely be- 
yond the control of the shippers and one which 
represents the desire of the carriers to maintain 
combination rates, or their failure to provide 
thru rates. It may not be out of place to men- 
tion that the method of constructing a rate is 
a matter that ordinarily does not come to the 
attention of the average shipper; in fact, it is 
of record before the commission that the ship- 
pers have frequently been met by the carriers 
themselves with the contention that shippers 
are not interested in how a rate is made, and 
that the only thing in which they are concerned 
is the total. 

While it will be our intention to codperate 
with the carriers in developing the business 
moving on combination, which is entitled to the 
protection of the proper thru rates, we are some- 
what surprised at the curt and unqualified an- 
nouncement on their part that the combination 
tariff will be canceled upon a certain specified 
early date, without any evidence that the car- 
riers will develop or even assist in developing 
those cases in which combination rates now ap- 
ply and are entitled to protection. This is 
somewhat difficult to understand, especially in 
view of the fact that the carriers are generally 
in better position than the shippers to deter- 
mine these cases, particularly where such a com- 
modity as lumber is involved, which moves 
steadily and in volume all the vear ’round. We 
shall certainly expect the codédperation of the 
earriers to the fullest possible extent in working 
out this situation, and if that has not been given, 
or the rates entitled to protection are not prop- 
erly covered by the publication of thru rates or 
proportional rates, we shall bring the matter to 








the attention of the commission again in the 
shape of a formal request for suspension of the 
cancelation of the combination tariff now an- 
nounced for June 1, 1921. 





‘PRIZES FOR PLANS FOR SMALL HOUSE 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 13.—To aid in the erec- 
tion of single frame houses of pleasing design 
and at moderate cost, the Thumb Tack Club of 
Detroit ‘has opened a contest among architects 
for the best drawings for small dwellings that 
ean be built cheaply, but that will be attractive 
in appearance both inside and out. 

Six prizes, ranging from $20 to $70, have been 
contributed by the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and will be awarded at the close 
of the contest, Jan. 25. 


The prize winners will place better buildings 
within the reach of all, removing to some ex- 
tent the control of the speculative builder, whose 
creations usually are not conspicuous for their 
beauty, the committee in charge of the contest 
has declared. 

The designs must be for a house on a lot 30 
by 100 feet, to be occupied by a family of 
three. 





For seven years, or since the building of the 
new mill, the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 
Calif., 


has been experimenting and striving to 
improve the manufac- 
ture of all lumber sawn, 
and at the same time in- 
crease the production of 
each machine or each 
unit which composes the 





E. A. FERRIS, 
Sawmill Superintend- 
ent, Red River Lumber 

Co., Westwood, Calif. 





equipment of a modern 
sawmill. 

One particular  in- 
stance is the edger 
which takes care of the 
production of one of the 
horizontal resaws. Orig- 
inally this was an or- 
dinary single edger and 
subject to the clogging 
and overloading usual 
to such machines, caused by all lumber cut by 
the resaw having to pass thru the edger saws, 
whether straight edged by-the head saws or 
carrying bark and defects necessary to be cor- 
rected on the edger. This straight edged lum- 
ber necessitated endless moving and shifting 
of saws in order that it might pass thru to the 
trimmers. The resaw handles slabs, square 
edged cants, and small logs simply split, all 
indiscriminately, mixed, making an excessive 
amount of lumber to pass thru the edger. 

Fletcher L. Walker realized this condition 
and doubled the width of the edger, leaving 
the saws in their original position on the left 
hand side of edger, but with two sets of rolls 
on the feed table, each set independent of the 
other, and a set of driven chain skids with a 
compressed air lift to carry the lumber over to 
the saws on the edger proper; the second row 
of rolls on right hand side make a fairway for 
the passage of straight edged lumber without 
interfering with the operation of the edger it- 
self. This worked well, but not quite well 
enough, as a number of wide boards would oc- 
casionally overlap the second rolls and cause 
a stoppage of the lumber which needed no edg- 
ing. 

Therefore, E. A. Ferris, sawmill superintend- 
ent, who has been in the employ of the Red 
River Lumber Co. for over twenty years, in- 
stalled the third or center row of rolls as shown 
in illustration. Mr. Ferris is an expert mill 
machinist and the Westwood mill shows a large 
number of sawmill improvements designed, 
drafted and manufactured by Mr. Ferris. 





EVOLVE TRIPLE FEED RESAW EDGER 


[By Frank E. Graham] 


This is how the three roll feed table operates: 
The edgerman and helper operate the machine. 
As stated previously, the lumber comes mixed, 
perhaps 50 percent of it needing to be edged 
and 50 percent already straight edged. The 
resaw produces by actual tally a little better 
than 25,000 feet an hour, actually cutting time 








TRIPLE FEED RESAW EDGER USED AT WESTWOOD 


only considered. This passes from saw to 

edger on a skid chain, shown at right of illus- 
tration, fitted with false skids to stop the flow 
of lumber when necessary, these skids being op- 
erated by compressed air. 


If this lumber has to be edged it falls from 
the resaw chain skids, the helper steps on the 
compressed air lift which raises the secondary 
chain skids and carries the lumber to the center 
rolls, where it lies stationary waiting the action 
of the edgerman, without interfering with either 
the edger rolls or the fairway rolls. But if the 
lumber is straight edged and needs no attention 
from the edgerman, the helper drops his chain 
and the lumber passes freely thru the fairway. 

Cutting 4/4 stock from 8/4 cants, the boards 
often come piled two together and may neéd 
to be edged separately. The center rolls allow 
the edgerman to work them one at a time with- 
out blocking the flow of lumber. 

This edger is simply a matter of evolution— 
from an ordinary edger, with all its attendant 





delays and disadvantages, to an efficient, large 
capacity double edger with three feed rolls. 
What are the advantages of this evolution? 
Allowing that about 50 percent of the stock is 
straight edged on head saws, the capacity of 
the edger is increased considerably more than 
100 percent. It takes only two men to operate. 
Skid chains are seldom overloaded. Lumber is 
kept moving rapidly 
from resaw to trimmers. 
A minimum of saw 
moving is required from 
edgerman, as the saws 
on left hand can be set 
and remain stationary 
for narrow lumber and 
only right hand saws 
need to be moved for 
edging wide stock. Both 
edgerman and _ helper 
practically work as edg- 
ermen, the helper sort- 
ing and segregating the 
lumber so as to keep the 
edgerman continually 
busy. 

This edger is only one 
of a great many devices 
originated by Fletcher 
L. Walker and E. A. 
Ferris, every one of 
which tend to increase 
the speed and efficiency 
which makes practicable 
and possible the manu- 
facture of 800,000 feet 
of well sawed lumber 
each twenty hours. 





NEW WHOLESALE BUSINESS IN NEW JERSEY 


EuizaBetuH, N. J., Dee. 14.—The Carpenter- 
Gordon Co. has been formed here to conduct 
a manufacturing and wholesale lumber business, 
with offices at 57 Broad Street. The company 
is incorporated under the laws of New Jersey. 
Aaron R. Carpenter is president of the new 
concern and Frank A. Gordon is secretary and 
treasurer. Both of these officers have had con- 
siderable experience in the lumber business, Mr. 


‘Carpenter having been connected with the 


Altemus Lumber Co. as a stockholder and as 
its representative in the Metropolitan district, 
but he severed his selling relations on Oct. 1. 
Mr. Gordon has been identified with extensive 
land improvement operations and the real es- 
tate business, and has also been interested in 
lumber operations on the Pacific coast. The 
company has made application for membership 
in the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 
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GALVESTON AS A FIR DISTRIBUTER 


PorTLAND, ORE., Dec. 11.—H. L. Hudson, 
general manager for the Portland port and 
dock commission, recently wrote to the Gal- 
veston Commercial Association, Galveston, Tex., 
inquiring about storage and distribution facili- 
ties for Pacific coast lumber for that port, the 
lumber to be shipped by water from the west 
coast. E. H. Thornton, traffic manager, replied 
to this in a manner which is interesting to lum- 
bermen in this section. The possibility of ship- 
ping lumber and shingles from the Pacific coast 
via the Panama Canal to Galveston and thence 
distributing them to ultimate consuming points 
in Texas is being given very careful considera- 
tion. There is no steamer or barge service be- 
tween Galveston and New Orleans or Houston, 
but the rail rate on lumber from Galveston to 
Houston is 8% cents a hundred pounds. Mr. 
Thornton sent a map showing the territory which 
may be reached from Galveston at a maximum 
rate of 2914 cents and also the territory that 
can be reached at a maximum rate of 314% 
cents. The rates apply to interstate as well as 
intrastate shipments, on all lines except the 
Southern Pacitie and Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 
Immediate application was made to the last two 
named roads to remove the intrastate restriction 
on the rates, showing that Galveston is anxious 
indeed to serve as a distributing point for Pac- 
ific coast woods. Continuing the letter said in 
part: 

I do not believe that it would be possible for 
you to secure suitable storage room immediately 
adjacent to shipside at Galveston for an entire 
cargo. Possibly we could arrange to take care of a 
part of the cargo—say 50 percent. You appreci- 
ate, of course, that our shipside wharves and 
piers are in constant use for the handling of both 
export and import traffic, and that we could not 
afford to congest them with freight stored thereon 
for any unusual length of time. 


You could secure suitable storage space back of © 


the waterfront and it would cost the shippers or 
owners a switching charge of only $8.50 a car, 
plus war tax, to transport this lumber from ship- 
= a the storage yard located back of the water- 
ront. 

The Galveston Wharf Co., which owns and oper- 
ates the wharves at Galveston, does not publish 
any storage charges, so the matter of storage on 
its piers would have to be a private arrangement 
between the shippers and the wharf company. 

The forwarding agents here make a charge of 
something like $5 a car, I believe, for handling 
such shipments as mentioned in your letter. 

Reference to the map enclosed shows that the 
maximum territory covered by rate of 29% cents 
per hundredweight extends on a curved line from 
about the center of Aransas County on the south- 
east boundary of Texas directly north thru Waco 
and Dallas to Grayson on the northern boundary. 
The territory lying east of this line is included 
in the 2914-cent rate traffic provisions. 

The maximum rate territory of 31% cents covers 
territory west of the above described territory with 
the western boundary starting at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., or Port Aransas, on a curved line extending 
thru San Antonio, thence northward thru the 
counties of Llane and San Saba, thence to Brown- 
wood, Tex., thru Brown and Eastland counties, 
thence northeast thru Palo Pinto County and Wise 
County, thence northwest along the border line of 
a and Clay counties to the northern State 

order. 


A WESTERN VIEW OF THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH., Dec. 11.—The views 
of J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, are enlightening. Mr. Donovan has 
faith in the future of the United States as an 
export nation, but believes that the exporters 
of this country have much to learn before get- 
ting their business on a satisfactory basis. A 
closer study must be made of the requirements 
of prospective customers and banking arrange- 
ments made so that Americans may follow the 
customs of the country to which they export. 
On the subject of foreign trade Mr. Donovan 
further said: 

The outlook for the foreign trade of the United 
States for the year 1921 is good, in that we are 
now possessed of the largest ocean going commer- 
cial fleet that we have ever had and also a far 
larger share of the world’s commerce. It would 
therefore seem as if with this advantage we should 
go on and increase our trade and fleet. 

Both will diminish during the year 1921 and the 
fleets and commerce of England, France and Ger- 
many will increase, the main reason being that 
they as nations understand the game and we do 
not. We are going to learn and we are ulti- 
mately going to have our full share of the world’s 
trade, but to have it requires a better understand- 
ing of the problem and an increased intelligence 





on the part of our men in responsible positions 
—. of the rank and file carrying on our foreign 
trade. 

In past years the great bulk of our business 
abroad has been raw materials of various kinds 
and food stuffs. An encouraging feature is the 
continued growth of our sales of various kinds 
of manufactured goods. We need, first, that our 
merchant ships should pass into private hands as 
rapidly as possible, where efficient operation and 
accounting are effective and where if any subsidy 
is given from the United States Treasury it be 
for specific voyages and mail carrying, and for 
authority to use the ships under specified rules in 
time of national emergency. 

My belief is that we shall resume and hold 
a position commensurate with our wealth and 
power, but that it is going to take several years 
of hard knocks and disappointments and educa- 
tion before this is accomplished. 


Turning to the domestic situation, Mr. Dono- 
van pointed to the fact that there has been a 
tremendous slump in the selling price of lum- 
ber during the last three months with no cor- 
responding decrease in the cost of production, 
with the result that many mills and camps of 
this section are closed indefinitely and can not 
resume until’ costs decrease and prices rise. 
Continuing Mr. Donovan said: 


The rise in railway freight rates, while neces- 
sary in principle, was badly adjusted and has 
greatly interfered with the market of northwest- 
ern lumber in the middle West and the district 
around Chicago. The result is not only the loss 
of market to us but the loss of freight to the 
transcontinental railways, which is already re- 
flected in their earnings. The claim that the gen- 
eral depression is responsible is not true. 

Southern pine has taken the place of Deuglas 
fir to a very large extent, because it is given an 
additional advantage of $3 a thousand over what 


PREPARING FOR WATER SHIPMENTS 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Dee. 11.—Extensive prepa- 
rations for the handling of lumber shipments 
by the water routes are being made in the 
Columbia River districts, the industry having 
seemingly arrived at the conclusion that trans- 
portation by water is going to be the means 
whereby to get the output of the mills to the 
consuming districts. 

Among the latest improvements in this line 
in Portland is the completion of the J. R. 
Harvey lumber handling dock on the east side, 
of the river where it has direct physical con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific lines and 
where shippers get the benefit of the export 
rate, which is 50 to 75 percent of the local. It 
also has connections thru switching privileges 
with other lines into this city and facilities 
for handling material barged up or down the 
stream from waterfront mills or mills on the 
tributaries to the Willamette or Columbia 
rivers. 

The J. R. Harvey lumber handling dock of 
Portland is making a specialty of assembling, 
sorting and shipping ties, lumber and timbers 
from the Columbia River district for export 
work. At the present time a large shipment 
of ties for the United Kingdom is being han- 
dled. This dock is especially well equipped for 
handling this work. It is 1500 feet long on the 
water side, giving ample berths for deep sea 
vessels. Railroad facilities are previded on 
the dock so that the timber for assembling at 
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Equipment for Quick Handling of Lumber Is Provided at Portland Dock 


it had prior to the advance in rates. Shipment of 
any but the highest grades of lumber to points 
east of the Mississippi River is now prohibitive be- 
eause of the freight rates. This situation will be 
helped by free tolls thru the Panama Canal, which 
are confidently expected under the new adminis- 
tration. The situation will also be somewhat im- 
proved by imposing the same duty on Canadian 
lumber and shingles, which now come in free, that 
Canada imposes on ours. 

There can be, however, no large demand for 
lumber and shingles until labor liquidates its prices 
to correspond with the general recession and until 
iron and steel, paint and plumbing also come 
down. The price of lumber at the mill will not 
go lower; but there must be decided reductions 
in the retail yards thruout the country before 
building will be resumed. The great slump in the 
price of corn, wheat and pork will also affect the 
amount of construction in the farming States. 

Readjustment of railway freight rates, of labor 
and other material prices, reduction in wages at 
the manufacturing points, the granting of free 
tolls thru the canal and the imposition of a rea- 
sonable duty against Canada will result in the 
mills reopening and being able to run at a mod- 
erate profit. The present indications are, however, 
for decidedly less production of lumber in 1921 
than we have had during 1920. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF FORESTRY COURSE 

The Michigan Agricultural College at East 
Lansing, has published a booklet outlining the 
course in forestry provided for next year by 
that institution. The advantages of location 
and the extra facilities for study are featured 
in the announcement by A. K. Chittenden, pro- 
fessor of forestry. 


this property can come either by barge, railroad 
or motor truck. The equipment of the dock 
consists of a 5-ton ‘‘Samson’’ crane, electrically 
operated. This is one of over forty cranes op- 
erating in sawmills and dock properties on the 
Pacifie coast. This crane will pick up from 
ears or barge 2,000 to 2,500 feet of lumber 
easier and faster than two men will pick up one 
board or tie, taking it from the barge or car 
and placing it in storage pending the arrival 
of the vessel. Later on, this erane takes the 
lumber from storage and swings it to the ship’s 
tackle ready for loading. This one crane serves 
the whole 1500 feet of the dock property and 
covers a space of 150 feet wide. This is the 
cheapest and fastest handling system for dock 
and eargo work yet devised, the handling cost 
running less than 10 cents a thousand feet. 
Recently one of these cranes moved from stor- 
age to the ship’s tackle 375,000 feet of lumber 
in four hours. 

Vancouver, Wash., located a few miles above 
the confluence of the Willamette and Columbia, 
sees the handwriting on the wall and has taken 
definite steps to complete this winter a large 
municipal dock principally for the handling of 
lumber cargoes, a number of mills being located 
in that city and in the surrounding country. 
The newly elected Mayor, John P. Kiggins, an- 
nounced today that work on the first dock unit 
will probably be completed next spring. Bonds 
for the required capital will be sold at Van- 
couver. 
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West Coast Shingle Manufacturers in 
Harmony Meeting Agree on Unit Pack 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Dec. 10.—The success of 
the square pack as the universal unit for 
.red cedar shingles is assured. At the same 
time the gradual but inevitable elimination 
of the thousand pack seems to be assured. 

Thus ends the fourth annual Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress and the annual meeting of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, with results matching 
the highest expectations of the men who have 
been making a hard, uphill fight for codpera- 
tion. They have accomplished it after the 
most inspiring session of the representatives 
of the industry ever held in its history. It 
is a splendid record, and it was brought about 
only after the contending factions had real- 
ized that in their case, as in every other 
radical departure, great results are obtained 
only after there have been concessions on both 
sides. 

Briefly, here is what the shingle men did: 

‘*Moved that we pack 16-inch Rite-Grade 
shingles 5 to 2 with specification of 20-20 
courses per bundle, covering capacity based on 
5-inch weather exposure stenciled thereon, 
showing one-quarter square. This means four 
bundles per square, five bundles per thousand. 
That we omit Rite-Grade mark on all 6 to 2 
shingles. That money contributed by manu- 
facturers shall be used for advertising and 
trade extension work for red cedar shingles, 
all advertising to carry the Rite-Grade trade- 
mark.’’ 


Harmonization Program Wins Loyal Support 


E. ©. Miller, twice elected president of the 
shingle branch, emerges from this meeting as 
the exponent of the big idea. He is the 
‘boss’? to whom the shingle men have pledged 
their loyal aid. 

There were also the contending forces repre- 
sented on the one hand by the square and on 
the other by the thousand—personally by Neil 
€. Jamison, of Everett, for the square; and 
by B. R. Lewis, of Clear Lake, and E. E. 
Case, of Raymond, for the thousand. Some- 
where between them lay the Columbia River 
interests with their big market for stars. 

But the turn came for success in the con- 
vention when B. R. Lewis took the floor and 
said that he was willing to make any conces- 
sion, and that he would do what E. E. Case 
did, and then Mr. Case supported the plan as 
set forth in the resolution adopted. 

Glancing in review at the three days’ ses- 
sion, there is revealed a steady and irrsistible 
advance toward the square. It began with a 
favorable turn taken in the first day’s ses- 
sion of the congress; it was stimulated by 
good fellowship developed at the banquet; it 
was aided by the wholesalers at the general 
meeting; and finally it bore fruit in the free 
and open discussion at the annual meeting 
of the shingle branch. 


All Advertising to Bear ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ Mark 


The breadth of vision of the shingle men 
is shown in their announced determination to 
advertise all red cedar shingles with the Rite- 
Grade trademark incident to the advertising. 
Learning from their mistakes, the men back 
of the movement do not propose to make the 
next shift during a falling market. A year 
ago they made their big change, and it hap- 
pened to come at a time when all prices were 
on the toboggan. Adherents of the Rite- 
Grade are confident the reverse would have 
been true if the square pack had not taken 
its initial plunge at that time, and would 
have made headway without difficulty, but 
the market dropped, prices went’ into collapse 
and the final result has been embarrassment 
and loss, with a considerable disaffection 
among the former supporters of the square. 
There will be no such mistake this time. After 
a full, free discussion of the topic the shingle 
men have decided that their effective date will 


‘ buildings. 


be set tentatively at the close of their fiscal 
year; namely Feb. 1, with the important res- 
ervation that the trustees have the authority 
to extend the date, if necessary. 

All told, the results are a subject of felicita- 
tion and congratulation—for the shingle men 
are well started on their way with a thoroly 
unified plan. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The congress was formally opened at 2 
o’clock Tuesday afternoon by E. C. Miller, 
president of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who after 
expressing his appreciation of the large at- 
tendance of manufacturers, introduced Neil 
C. Jamison, of Everett, as chairman. Mr. 
Jamison, who is alert and decisive, and pos- 
sesses exceptional talent as a presiding officer, 
made brief preliminary remarks, and then 
went into the program by introducing Lieut.- 
Gov.-Elect W. J. Coyle, of Seattle, for the 
address of welcome. Mr. Coyle made a favor- 
able *impression thru his emphasis on the 
necessity of an intelligent and permanent good 





The shingle manufacturers have 
come to an absolute agreement. 
The organization has never been 
united as it is today. In the new 
method of packing by the square 
each bundle will contain one- 
quarter square and no shingle 
thinner than 5 to 2 in thickness 
will carry the Rite-Grade trade- 
mark. Everyone is in accord. 
The outlook is for a more stable 
price on account of the reduction 
in the number of grades and also 
in better grades. The retail dealer 
and the consumer at large are go- 
ing to like our action.—E. C. 
Miller, president shingle branch, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 











roads policy for the Pacific Northwest, in 
which he declared the shingle men were di- 
rectly and vitally interested, not only as citi- 
zens,. but as manufacturers. 


Dairymen Also Suffer From Deflation 


J. A. Seollard, of Chehalis, president of the 
United Dairy Association of Washington, 
spoke on the topic, ‘‘Getting Together.’’ 
Dairymen at present were not in the market 
for shingles, altho there was an evident lack 
of improved farm houses and a pressing need 
for rejuvenating and rehabilitating farm 
The dairyman’s gross profits had 
been cut down, he said, to only 50 cents for 
each dairy cow. He told the shingle men that 
some of the condenseries were merely taking 
out the butterfat and throwing the skim milk 
away. There was a parallel between the two 
industries. Dairymen, for example, faced the 
competition of cocoanut oil, which was being 
brought in from the South Sea Islands to re- 
place butterfat—which enabled the dairymen 
to take a sympathetic attitude toward shingle 
manufacturers in their difficulties on account 
of substitute roofing. He closed his address 
by predicting an era of extensive. farm devel- 
opment when the dairymen are able to note 
progress in their plans for new codperative 
plants and new distributive measures. 

Should Instruct How to Lay Shingles 


Phil Mourant, of Aberdeen, who described 
himself as a shingle manufacturer in a small 
way and a builder by trade, told the congress 


‘“How to Lay Red Cedar Shingles.’’ He re- 
ferred to his years of experience and brought 
out the point that in his opinion shingles have 
been the most abused product he could men- 
tion, from the fact that usually they are laid 


.by workmen who have had no knowledge of 


proper methods. He drove his argument home 
to the shingle men by reminding them that 
‘‘you as manufacturers haven’t furnished 
them with proper instructions’? and very 
likely, he added, the shingle men themselves 
were not able to outline the best system. He 
drew a contrast with the methods of the pat- 
ent roofing manufacturers, who have actually 
sold hundreds of thousands of squares of their 
product to lumbermen and shingle men them- 
selves—and always have told exactly how the 
material should be put down. He told how the 
ordinary roof should be constructed, with 
sheeting properly spaced with an eye to econ- 
omy as well as to protection from the weather, 
and he brought out the point that there was 
a difference of two to one in favor of shingles 
as against siding. The main trouble had al- 
ways been carelessness in laying and fre- 
quently in a lack of knowledge. ‘‘I might 
say to you,’’ he observed, ‘‘that the shingle 
is an American institution developed by our 
ancestors. When the old Colonial carpenters 
made a roof they knew how shingles should 
be laid. A few years ago I visited my old 
home in the East and there I inspected a pe- 
culiar looking shingle roof. The shingles, which 
were hardly worn at all, had been put down 
with old style boat nails. There was no moss 
on that roof—it has been there for fifty-three 
years—and it looked to me as if it would last 
another fifty years.’’ Mr. Mourant empha- 
sized the necessity of proper pitch, particu- 
larly in a moist climate like that of the Paci- 
fic Northwest; also the use of 3-penny stand- 
ard galvanized shingle nails. ‘‘The best nails 
and the best shingles are the cheapest in the 
end,’’ he said. Stars, he declared, should be 
used on walls and not on roofs. An important 
point was the necessity of keeping roofs clean. 
‘¢The cheapest roof,’’ he concluded, ‘‘is built 
with the best grade of shingles properly laid, 
and fastened with the best grade of nails. 
The patent roofing man gives complete in- 
structions regarding his article of manufac- 
ture. Why doesn’t the shingle man do the 
same? When the industry advances to that 
point, I believe the market for shingles will 
increase and that the manufacturer will get 
the results he especially desired.’’ 


Enjoy Newspaperman’s Humorous Stories 


The next speaker was Lloyd Spencer, a local 
newspaper man, to whom had been assigned 
the subject ‘‘The Patter of the Shingle.’’ 
Chairman Jamison humorously remarked that 
the supreme test of the red cedar shingle was 
at hand—if it could stand what was coming, 
it certainly would endure. Mr. Spencer ob- 
served that the topic was merely camouflage 
for a few short stories, in telling which he 
wished the shingle men good luck in their ef- 
efforts to ‘‘cover up the carpenter’s mistakes. ’’ 
He paid a graceful tribute to John McMaster, 
dean of the industry, who had always been 
an optimist and during his long career had 
overcome ‘‘insurmountable obstacles.’’ Mr. 
Spencer then related a number of pointed 
narratives to the great enjoyment of his 
audience. 


Committee on Resolutions Appointed 


Chairman Jamison announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee on resolutions, con- 
sisting of C. E. Putnam, William C. McMaster 
and C. J. MeGrath. ‘ 

Secretary Williams read a letter from A. 8. 
Kerry, of Kerry, Ore., president of the Kerry 
Timber Co., who had been scheduled to dis- 
cuss ‘‘Promoting Coéperation Between Log- 
ger and Shingle Manufacturer.’’ Mr. Kerry 
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expressed his regret at inability to be present, 
owning to unforeseen obstacles arising at the 
last moment; but he penalized himself by en- 
closing a check for $100, which he asked Mr. 
Williams to use as a part of the entertain- 
ment fund. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The room was comfortably filled when Chair- 
man Jamison called the meeting to order 
Wednesday morning and in a short time the 
crowd was so large that every seat was occu- 
pied. The first speaker on the program was 
L. W. Baker, of the Pacific Steamship Co., 
‘Seattle, and his topic was, ‘‘The Possibilities 
of Water Shipment of Shingles to the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast.’’ He spoke from the angle 
that rail freight rates have already reached 
unprecedented altitudes and that every shingle 
man is interested in knowing all he can about 
any method of putting his shingles into the 
consuming territory at less cost. Mr. Baker 
pointed out that the possibilities of the traffic 
were unlimited, if the rates were adjusted to 
proper levels. The rate would necessarily 
have to be low enougli to attract business. 
Steamships coming to the west Coast from the 
Atlantie seaboard would depend on west 
Coast forest products for their return cargo. 
So far as steamships were concerned the 
steamship agents were trying for a rate of 75 
cents per hundredweight. They would expect 
to receive steady business. Mr. Baker touched 
on the question of claims, referring to the 
fact that there oftentimes are many broken 
bundles. He discussed the advisability of 
thru billing, pointing out that the rebilling 
was done by the steamship agents. He said 
there was no wharfage charge at Philadelphia 
and discussed the rates based on weight and 
the rates based on bundles, the average run- 
ning time being thirty days. 


All Businesses Suffer From Readjustment 


Chairman Jamison made a_ particularly 
happy introduction of the next speaker, J. A. 
Swalwell, president Union National Bank of 
Seattle, saying that ‘‘Joe’’ was a regular 
fellow and an old time banker, and ought to 
begin to realize that the need of the shingle 
men was money. Mr. Swalwell’s topic was, 
‘‘The Needs of the Shingle Industry from a 
Banker’s Viewpoint.’’ He prefaced his talk 
humorously by telling a story to the effect 
that a friend of his remarked that the Jews 
were dying and none going to Heaven. ‘‘Why 
not?’’ was the query, and the answer was, 
‘Business all gone to heil.’’ Mr. Swalwell 
reminded his auditors that they were not 
alone in facing troublesome problems; that 
practically the same conditions were the rule 
in all lines of activity and were probably no 
worse in the shingle activity than in any other 
line. There was a reason for it, he said. 
‘¢The sooner we come to the realization of 
the reason the better it will be for us,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘We must realize that what hap- 
pens in other countries also affects us. Amer- 
ica has the largest part of the world’s wealth, 
with the remainder of the world owing us 
more money than we ever dreamed would be 
the case. Other countries are trying to get 
back on a sane footing, and naturally their 
line of policy is to attack the country that 
has the wealth. They are attacking us from a 
business standpoint, and they are not: worry- 
ing about us at all. The English banker is 
not lying awake nights trying to get the pound 
sterling back to $4.86, for he is perfectly con- 
tent to leave it where it is. What he wants 
is that his people shall not buy in the United 
States.’’ Mr. Swalwell referred to trouble 
in the salmon industry and said the pack was 
not moving. He spoke of wheat and other 
commodities, and deprecated the view that a 
return satisfactory to the producers would 
come in three or four months. 


Unsound Conditions Called for Correction 


Mr. Swalwell pointed out that two lines had 
jumped back quicker than others—one of 
them was steel and the other was lumber. 
Regarding lumber he said, ‘‘The increased 
railroad rates cut off large parts of the market 
for west Coast forest products and knocked 
‘the props right out from under you; but in 


my judgment the rates are merely an incident. 
Conditions are not right; they are unsound; 
we were not traveling in the right direction, 
and this is the thing that had to stop. Yet 1 
feel that the railroad companies have got to 
meet the lumber and shingle industry on a 
basis that will preserve this business and en- 
able you to get your products to the markets 
which formerly you were able to reach.’’ 


Only Remedy Is Liquidation by Consumption 


Mr. Swalwell observed that the banks had 
been criticised for their attitude, but he said 
that the financial interests had been straining 





United for Progress 


[Special telegram toAMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 13.—Sum- 
marizing the results of the fourth an- 
nual Red Cedar Shingle Congress, the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association has authorized the 
following official statement: 

The red cedar shingle industry has 
just completed the most important con- 
ference in its history. The true mean- 
ing of the word codperation was 
brought home to everyone present and 
then put into action. Every shingle 
manufacturer realized that only thru 
forgetting the personalities and adopt- 
ing practical ideas can codperation be 
made a reality. It is always harder to 
get men to agree over details than over 
the bigger ideas and ideals. This meet- 
ing came to mutual conclusions over 
both. In agreeing to adopt a standard 
packing—16-inch 5 to 2 shingles, 20-20 
course per unit bundle—each faction 
has gained the points for which it has 
striven. Under this plan, with the 
united support of the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and dealers, the forces of 
the industry are being united in one 
big forward movement which promises 
to regain lost prestige and to extend 
the shingle market to a point commensu- 
rate with the merit of the product. It 
took courage to discredit an established 
grade of shingles, but the industry 
realizes that it is the thin 6 to 2 shingle 
that has done more to defeat its prod- 
uct than any other thing. The industry 
feels that the promotion of a thicker 
shingle will go far toward regaining the 
markets lost thru the passing of ordi- 
nances caused by the thin shingle. 

Representatives of the retail associa- 
tions who were present were consulted 
continually thruout the conference and 
much credit is due them for their coun- 
sel. Wholesalers who know the indus- 
try from both the retailer’s and the 
manufacturer’s viewpoint gave the 
meeting their ideas and welcomed the 
result. A real advertising and merchan- 
dising program that will acquaint every 
English. speaking .person .of. North 
America with the merit of the shingle 
product, has been adopted. The shingle 
will be manufactured on a basis that 
will make possible its full potential 
merit. Every aid will be given the 
dealer in making the sale of the shingle 
product easy and profitable. The co- 
operation of every retail dealer of our 
land is solicited in making the shingle 
business truly his own business, and the 
manufacturers will endeavor to encour- 
age and safeguard the sale solely thru 
this one channel. Government statis- 
tics presented to the Congress show that 
there are timber resources that will en- 
sure generations to come the privilege 
of building with red cedar shingles. 
Thru the Rite-Grade plan and its pro- 
gressive features of inspection and ad- 
vertising as well as trade extension, this 
supply will be conserved by making 
every shingle give the full service for 
which it is so admirably fitted—E. C 
MILLER, president shingle branch 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 











themselves for the general benefit. He referred 
to a statement made in some quarters that as 
a result of the election alone business ought 
immediately to revive, with the expectation 
that the present election and Congress alone 
could bring about such a change. ‘‘It is not 
in its power,’’ he declared, ‘‘to bring about 
such a change in sixty or ninety days. The 
only remedy is liquidation by consumption, 
and that is a slow process.’? He declared 
that conditions are fundamentally sound and 
that the return to normal was dependent on 
the good business sense of American business 
men, if the country was to pass thru the 
present situation without any serious disturb- 
ance. 


See Country’s Housing Needs as Bright Spot 


**One of the best markets for lumber,’’ 
continued Mr. Swalwell, ‘‘is the middle West. 
In the neighborhood of Kansas City they were 
unable to move their wheat last year because 
of the shortage of transportation, and this 
year they are unable to move it because there 
is no market. The result is that there is not 
a bank in Kansas City that has not borrowed 
millions of dollars from the Federal Reserve 
bank. Don’t blame the lumber situation on 
the railroad rates. But there is one bright 
spot to my mind. The entire country is’ very 
much underbuilt. Not only in the large cities 
but in every little hamlet there has been de- 
mand for additional housing. During the next 
five years we must carry on a great compre- 
hensive building program, and we in thé 
Pacific Northwest should regard ourselves as 
very fortunate in having here a product which 
the rest of the United States will wish to draw 
on to fulfill its building requirements.’’ 


Price Slashing Is Insane and Futile 


Mr. Swalwell referred to the price of 
shingles and the price of logs, and drew a 
smile from his audience in making a compari- 
son of the attitudes of the respective indus- 
tries. He continued, ‘‘It seems to me one 
should take a little broader way of looking at 
it. There is a world of wealth out here in our 
forests; but if you proceed on a policy of re- 
duced prices for your product, by every dollar 
you reduce it you are robbing your own people 
of just that much money. You owe it to the 
public in general to get the best price in rea- 
son for your product, and you will sell just 
as much of it as if you should go about slash- 
ing the price. Cut prices would not make one 
whit of difference. It is just an insane idea, 
and when you find any tendency to slash 
prices in your industry, I believe you ought 
to let it be understood that there is too much 
brains in the shingle industry to let anybody 
get away with it. If there is no demand, 
shut down—that is the only sane thing to do. 
When you pile stock in your yard you are 
tying up just that much capital which should 
be used in other channels, so that the general 
public may get relief.’’ 

The speaker expressed the opinion that the 
country had passed the peak and that the 
high load of borrowing was a thing of the 
past, for merchants were now liquidating. 
He concluded: 

**In my judgment there are brains enough 
in this country to steer the business ship past 
any snags and land it finally on a good, sound 
basis. One man can not do it; Congress can 
not do it. It is a problem ealling for the 
united efforts of our people.’’ 


Wage and Employment Problems Discussed 


The chairman called for a discussion of gen- 
eral problems. ‘‘ While I hate to open up a 
gas pocket,’’ he said, ‘‘there is labor. Let 
us hear from E. S. Saunders, of Vancouver, 
aE Mt 

Mr. Saunders declared that it was necessary 
to get to a prewar basis on production before 
there could be any hope of general relief and 
such a policy meant a lower wage. 

B. R. Lewis, vice president and manager of 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., 
said that his company had cut labor to 38 
cents an hour, with corresponding reductions 
for packers and sawyers. At the same time 
the company had put into effect a 36 percent 
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reduction in the cost of living. He felt that 
it was necessary to keep the industry moving. 

E. E. Case, of Raymond, Wash., declared 
he had never been in favor of low wages and 
had observed during twenty-nine years of 
business that at the time when the most severe 
cuts were enforced the men did not have a 
decent living. Under those conditions the 
industry was shipping every dollar of its re- 
sources out of the country. He wanted the 
employees to get such a part of it as would be 
consistent. ‘‘For,’’ he said, ‘‘if we have to 
screw them down to the last farthing we are 
simply giving it to the other fellow.’’ 

George Bergstrom, of Everett, spoke in 
similar vein, saying, ‘‘In my opinion the lum- 
ber and shingle manufacturers have a moral 
duty to perform. As much as possible the men 
should be considered. They have their homes 
and their families, and I hate to think what 
would happen to them if there should be a 
general shutdown. It is quite a problem. I 
believe the men are beginning to realize that 
they must take a little less money.’’ 

8S. C. Tevis, of Portland, declared there is 
no use in producing an article when there is 
no demand for it. He believed that closing 
down is the best policy at the present time. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Promptly at 2 o’elock Chairman Jamison 
called the assembly to order, introducing 
former State Senator W. H. Paulhamus, presi- 
dent Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers Can- 
ning Co., as the man who could instruct the 
shingle manufacturers in ‘‘The Lesson of the 
Berry.’’ Senator Paulhamus represented an 
enterprise in which there was a $5,000,000 
turnover annually, securing wonderful results 
for the berry growers thru codperation. Sena- 
tor Paulhamus gave a happy introduction to 
his speech by remarking that the shingle 
manufacturers had been the cause of a great 
deal of trouble to the fellows on the farm, 
since they had left so many stumps. The berry 
men, he observed, might properly be called the 
Red Cross of the shingle industry, since it is 
they who pick up the dead ones after the 
shingle men had gone before. 

“‘Tf some one should grow up in the shingle 
industry, big enough, strong enough, mean 
enough to take a club and boss you all, it 
would be a good thing for you,’’ he observed. 
‘*You ought to make and sell shingles at a 
profit. Since I have been in this State enough 
red cedar shingles have been made and sold 
at a loss to wipe out the national debt. It is 
a long way from the raspberry to timber, but 
if you hadn’t cut off the timber there would 
today be no raspberries, so in a way we owe 
you a debt of gratitude. Last September we 
shipped more than a $1,000.000 crop and this 
year we will ship $5,000,000. I would say 
that closer coéperation is the thing you need. 
Taking a hint from the berry men, it will in- 
terest you to know that for every dozen jars 
of jam we make a fixed charge of 25 cents for 
advertising purposes, in that way making the 
consumer pay the cost of exploitation. It is 
a charge the consumer is willing to pay. If 
there is any one thing that you people lack, it 
is ability to get together. Appoint a captain 
who will tell you what to do, and make you 
do it whether you like it or not. It is purely 
a matter of education.’’ 


Should Add Fixed Percentage for Publicity 


Senator Paulhamus advised the shingle men 
to add a fixed sum to their selling price, for 
publicity purposes, stating that it did not 
make any difference how much it was. Above 
all things, he said, they should put up their 
pack honestly. He believed that if they would 
raise the money and spend it properly, they 
would get somewhere. He thought the time 
was coming when there would be another re- 
adjustment of rates, and with that in mind he 
reviewed his own experiences in the legislature 
some years ago when he helped to form a 
State railroad commission. The percentage 
basis of rate increase, he said, was funda- 
mentally wrong. The man who had the low 
rates was scarcely affected, while the man who 
had the high rates was forced to bear the 
heavy burden of the increase. 


Teamwork Will Recover Lost Ground 


F, M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, secretary of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, discussed the topic, ‘‘Codperation and 
Trade Helps Ohio Dealers Want from West 
Coast Manufacturers.’’ The shingle business 
in his State, he said, ‘‘was on the blink’’ and 
evidently the condition was general as de- 
picted by a chart on the wall showing the 
steady advance in the consumption of patent 
roofing and the steady decline in the use of 
wood shingles. ‘‘I wonder,’’ he remarked, 
‘¢that you manufacturers can sit complacently 
and view those indisputable facts. If shingles 
are going backward nationally it is entirely a 
personal matter for it is not a condition inher- 
ent in the industry itself. To recover the 
lost ground means teamwork.’’ 


Dealers Tell Why of Decreased Consumption 


Mr. Torrence reviewed the results of a 
questionnaire he had sent out to more than 
one hundred members of the Ohio Association, 
inquiring if they were handling as many 
wood shingles as formerly and if not to give 
the reason, and what they would recommend. 
He had been surprised at the interest mani- 
fested, for he had promptly received more 
than eighty responses to his questionnaire. 





E. C. MILLER, ABERDEEN, WASH. ; 
Reélected President of Shingle Branch 


The reports, he said, were significant and the 
story was repeated over and over, for there 
was not a dealer who was handling as many 
shingles as he was handling five years ago or 
as he had handled last year, which had been a 
very dull year. There were two outstanding 
features to the replies, the first being that the 
retailers believed in price stabilization; and 
second, in a standardization of the product. 
Mr. Torrence made a strong plea for organiza- 
tion, stating that in his belief the commercial 
organizations had been the only thing that had 
stood between the country and commercial 
anarchy. The business Bolshevik constituted 
as great a menace as the political Bolshevik. 
The manufacturers, he said, were dealing with 
a decidely different kind of retailer than the 
easy going business man of some years ago. 
He drew a comparison between the cypress 
organization and the shingle organization, 
and he stated that in his territory the dealers 
wanted to handle the wood shingles in prefer- 
ence to patent roofing, but that adroit adver- 
tising methods and perfect salesmanship on 
the one hand and lack of those factors on the 
other, had assisted in the deplorable wreckage 
which they witnessed in the chart on the wall. 
He said that decisive action was necessary. 
‘*T have found it to be the easiest thing in 
the world,’’ said Mr. Torrence, ‘‘to get an 
association of men to vote unanimously to do 
nothing. They are always willing to take no 
action whatever. The case is different when 
you undertake to get them to do something 
constructive.’’ He asked the manufacturers 








to include in their organization a plan that 
would protect the retailers to the extent of 
giving them accurate credit information. He 
approved the plan of sending a flying squad- 
ron of shingle manufacturers to the consum- 
ing centers during the convention season. ‘‘If 
you do so,’’ he said, ‘‘I want you to put Ohio 
on your itinerary, for our retailers are in- 
terested in wood shingles.’’ 
Resolutions of the Congress 

Chairman Putnam, of the resolutions com- 
mittee, presented resolutions the first of which 
favored abolition of the traffic car as follows: 

Resolved, By the fourth annual Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress that we favor the complete aboli- 
tion of the transit privilege as applied to the ship- 
ment of shingles, and that we favor the investiga- 
tion by the shingle branch West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association of ways and means of making 
this abolition possible. 

Another resolution heartily endorsed the 
work of the association and of the Rite-Grade 
program and recommended that all shingle man- 
ufacturers affiliate with the association. An- 
other resolution recommended was that each 
shingle manufacturer distribute information on 
proper shingle laying by placing leaflets either 
in or attached to each bundle of red cedar shin- 
gles. Another very important resolution 
recommended educational work by each mill as 
well as by the shingle branch of the association 
to bring out the advantages of thicker shingles 
and particularly the 5 to 2 thickness. The for- 
mation of local or district organizations of shin- 
gle manufacturers was also recommended and 
also the installation of a uniform cost system at 
all shingle manufacturing operations. The shin- 
gle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was requested to work out a cost sys- 
tem and to make an effort to have all manu- 
facturers adopt it. 

The transit resolution occasioned a running 
debate in which the parties seemed to be 
pretty evenly divided, but it was finally 
adopted on a show of hands, by a vote of 66 
to 15. 

Resolution Favoring Import Duty Fails 

A resolution relative to an import duty on 
shingles failed of passage after a discussion 
that for a time threatened to overturn the 
harmony of the congress. In the midst of it 
the Canadian delegates made the statement 
that in case the resolution were adopted they 
would be forced to withdraw, that they had 
been invited to take part in the proceedings 
and they felt such action would be a particu- 
larly hostile blow at them. Furthermore, they 
expressed the opinion that the action would 
merely show the attitude of the American 
shingle men toward them and would not be 
effective in securing any real results for the 
industry. A motion to adopt the resolution 
gave way to a proposed substitute whereby 
the committee would be instructed to redraft 
the resolution and this in turn was disposed 
of thru a motion to postpone indefinitely. 

The remainder of the resolutions were ear- 
ried in 1-2-3 order which enabled Ohairman 
Putnam to remark, ‘‘Well, we got them all 
but one, anyhow.’’ 


Calls Them Jackasses; Gets Away with It! 

‘*And now,’’ said Chairman Jamison, ‘‘we 
have come to the hard spot on the program. 
It is difficult to say what I would like to say— 
it would not be at all appropriate to this 
gathering, for I am obliged at this interval to 
introduce Jack Dionne, of Houston, Tex. It 
reminds me of the story of the cow and the 
hen, wherein the high contracting parties 
agreed not to step on one another’s feet. 
Jack’s the hen. I understand he has a new 
message to deliver, but his stories are just 
the same.’’ 

Mr. Dionne laughingly responded, saying that 
a series of unforeseen events had seemingly 
conspired to keep him away from Seattle at 
this time, but he was here because he had 
promised to berhere, and ‘‘the word of the 
gentleman from Texas was the most sacred 
oath in the language.’’ He spoke on ‘‘ Chance 
Sunbeams from Texas,’’ relating that he had 
endorsed the square pack himself because the 
shingle branch had approved and that he had 
been instrumental as secretary of the Texas 
retailers in putting the square pack over thru- 
out the length and breadth of the Lone Star 
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State. ‘‘I don’t think this association can 
live unless you men pull together and pull to- 
gether with a single thought,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
am an association man. I believe in intelli- 
gent codperation, and when this association 
decided a year ago the square pack was a good 
thing for the association, I was for it. That is 
the reason for my stand. To my mind you 
gentlemen are the most lovable, the most in- 


NEIL C. JAMISON, EVERETT, WASH. ; 
Who Was Chairman of Shingle Congress 


telligent and at the same time the worst or- 
ganized aggregation of human jackasses I 
have ever known. You are now pulling apart 
when you should be pulling together. I would 
say to you, unite, and don’t let anyone sell 
patent roofing where a red cedar shingle 
ought to be.’’ 


Analysis Shows Strength of Shingle’s Position 


President E. C. Miller was down on the 
program to respond to the topic, ‘‘ What the 
Square Unit Means.’’ He was introduced as 
‘fan asset to the shingle industry.’’ He 
talked on various angles, particularly that of 
packing. He presented the issues, asking if it 
were not possible to work out the problem and 
to do the thing that would be practical. He 
said there was reason for the heavy decrease 
in the use of shingles and also for the 400 
percent increase in prepared roofing. But he 
remarked that there would be more roofs made 
in the next few years than ever before and it 
was indisputable fact that the roof laid with 
shingles was the most durable. Everything, 
he declared, ‘‘is in our favor.’’ 

Mr. Miller’s analysis was most impressive. 
It brought to a close the program of the 
fourth annual Red Cedar Shingle Congress and 
paved the way on a solid and substantial basis 
for the important developments that were to 


follow. 
THE BANQUET 


The banquet at the Butler Hotel Wednes- 
day, Dee. 8, was undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful and the most far reaching in its re- 
sults among the many events planned by Sec- 
retary J. S. Williams, of the shingle branch. 
It brought together the shingle men with their 
varying lines of opinion and afforded them the 
opportunity to mingle with one another on the 
basis of good fellowship. At the head of the 
table was J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex., but 
even the skill and adroitness of the presiding 
officer were scarcely sufficient to hold the as- 
semblage within bounds. He succeeded ad- 
mirably, and the occasion has gone down into 
the annals of shingle men’s events as offering 
one of the high water marks at the extreme 
dry: point of the Pacific Northwest. There 
were speeches, stories and songs; and it was 
11:30 before the gathering broke up, with 
each of the shingle men present utterly for- 
getful of any shade of controversy between 
the square and thousand pack methods. There 
were Jamison, Bratlie, Mackin, Humbargar, 


Saunders, Potter, McLane, Fluehrer, Snider, 
Putnam, Schwartz and all the rest of them— 
fraternizing as never before. 


President Receives High Honor 


Among them all was Mr. Miller, the man with 
the big idea and the big club, who later was 
to witness the triumph of his dominant idea. 
To him there was given the biggest surprise 
of his life. It came when the veteran shingle 
man, John McMaster, of Seattle, was called 
on for a speech. The dean of the shingle in- 
dustry spoke feelingly—active, vigorous, un- 
mindful of his three score years and ten and 
better. He delivered a brilliant tribute to the 
services of Mr. Miller, saying: 


In all my experience in the thirty-one years that 
I have been connected with the shingle industry I 
— have the greatest pleasure in performing this 

uty. 

Some four or five years ago the shingle branch 
was born. The first man to suggest such a propo- 
sition was Mr. Babcock, who at that time was the 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association, and now 
at Grays Harbor. You saw fit to make me presi- 
dent of this association, which I tried to serve in 
my own weak way up until a year ago. I then 
felt that the time had come when I should give 
way to a younger man. I had the extreme pleasure 
of nominating our Mr. Miller to become president. 
The nomination was promptly accepted and voted 
unanimously. I made many mistakes during my 
life, but I feel that in helping to secure Mr. Miller 
as president I made no mistake. The board of 
directors made no mistake. Mr. Miller is one of 
our large operators and he has given probably more 
thought and more study to the business than has 
any other operator I know of. He has given every 
detail careful consideration. He has not been 
selfish, but has always been willing that others 
should share in any improvements that he made. 
We have come to feel that what is good for one is 
good for all, and what is good for all is good for 
the entire industry. 

Mr. Miller has many good qualities that especially 
fit him to occupy the position as president: He is 
absolutely square, and a leader of men; he is in 
the prime of manhood ; physically perfect ; morally 
sound ; financially independent; politically correct. 
and religiously strictly orthodox. These good 
qualities are seldom found in one individual, but 
Mr. Miller has them all in a large degree. There is 
no one man we like to see coming to our beautiful 
city more than Mr. Miller; we always look forward 
to his coming with pleasure. He is highly re- 
spected and honored in~his own community. His 
advice and counsel is often sought on important 
business matters. The loyal support the associa- 
tion has received from the Grays Harbor people is 
largely due to his leadership. These are my senti- 
ments. I do not say this to flatter you, Mr. Miller, 
but only an expression of my honest opinions. 
Every one that feels as I do please rise to your 
feet. (The audience arose promptly.) 

Mr. Miller, it gives me extreme pleasure to pre- 
sent you with this beautiful silver service set. It 
indicates to you in a small way how greatly we 
appreciate your services as president of the shingle 
branch. We hope that in future years what we 
are doing tonight may bring you and Mrs. Miller, 
—, every member of your family, pleasant recol- 

ections. 


The trophy for Mr. Miller was a handsome 
silver service with coffee percolator and ac- 
companying equipment beautifully engraved, 
going to him as a tribute from the rank and 
file of his associates in the shingle industry 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

Thus was brought to a close the most pre- 
tentious and the most successful banquet ever 
given by the shingle men. 


SHINGLE BRANCH ANNUAL CONVENES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 10.—The annual meet- 
ing of the shingle branch was called to order 
at 9 o’elock by President E. C. Miller. 
Anticipating decisive action on the square 
pack, there had been a_ general invita- 
tion extended to wholesalers, and the whole- 
salers of Seattle were present in considerable 
numbers, among them being a delegation with 
authority to speak their views. It consisted 
of A. J. Wartes, manager of the shingle de- 
partment of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co.; 
Charles C. Hone, manager of the Coast offices 
of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., and E. J. 
Sealey, of the Fred A. England Lumber Co. 

The president picked up the shingle that 
answered for a gavel, rapped for order, then 
made an impressive gesture as if it were a 
weapon of defense and said: 

*‘T have something on my chest which I 
propose to remove right now. A year ago you 
elected me president of this association, 
thereby imposing upon me a responsibility I 
did not crave and a position I did not want. 
I took it under a faithful promise that I was 
to receive your support thruout. I am here 
today to say that I have not received that 


support. There have been things not caleu- 
lated to aid in the progress of this movement. 
There have been things that detract, and I 
want to declare myself plainly by saying to 
you right now that that isn’t the way to run 
any enterprise successfully. If you are going 
to continue in this muddle and fuss, the out- 
look for you is hopeless. You must agree to 
codperate or you would better disband. If you 
are not going to give your support to this 
movement, then get out of the association. 
There is no use in trying to carry water on 
both shoulders. That is all I have to say, 
gentlemen. The meeting is open.’’ 


Wholesalers Stand for Good of Industry 


As preliminary to the struggle that was 
about to take place the chairman gave the 
floor to the wholesalers, of whom Mr. Wartes 
had been selected as spokesman. He said in 
part: 

‘*The only thing that we have to ask of you 
is codperation. We, as wholesalers, are ready 
to codperate with any well defined, absolutely 
definite workable plan that the manufacturers 
may adopt, let that plan be what it may. 
We, as wholesalers, feel that we should have a 
unit pack. <A standing committee of whole- 
salers is ready now to meet a like committee 
of manufacturers on a permanent basis to 
cooperate with you. They would like to see 
you get together. Unquestionably and with- 
out reserve we are behind any method that 
will promote the shingle industry. We believe 
that the shingle industry at this juncture 
needs a Moses. We are ready to support the 
association to the limit, not only as to its 
grading, but in promoting better marketing 
and a better advertising campaign.’’ 

President Miller said that the wholesalers 
had made themselves perfectly clear. 

Mr. Jamison wished to pin the wholesalers 
down to an expression of approval of one pack 
or the other, but was not successful in doing so. 

Mr. Bergstrom insisted that the wholesalers 
had stated their case clearly and that there was 
nothing further that they could do. 

B. R. Lewis took the floor to say that he had 
been actuated for the good of the industry in 
insisting on the thousand pack; but in order 
to make the innovation a success, he believed 
it would be necessary to get a large percentage 
of the shingle industry. ‘‘We’ve got to get 
together,’’ he said, ‘‘or in a year or two we 
will not be here; that tells the story. At 
least 80 percent of the industry ought to sup- 
port the movement in order to put it across. 





J. S. WILLIAMS, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Secretary of the Shingle Branch 


If you get 75 percent you will be able to get 
80 percent. When my customers want shingles 
I’ll put them in gunny sacks if they insist on 
that kind of a pack. I would like to see the 
policy of the association carried out so that 
the manufacturer can pack as he chooses. 
I don’t want to stop you, and I don’t want 
any concessions, but I do believe that we have 
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got to get together. I want you to give me 
credit for common sense in this matter. If 
the square has any virtues, it will win on its 
merits; and if the thousand pack is not worthy 
it will go by the board. There is one thing 
we have got that we should all get behind, 
and that is the Rite-Grade trademark. It is 
the best thing we have ever done for the in- 
dustry.’’ 


Mr. Miller remarked that he was convinced - 


Mr. Lewis had the welfare of the industry at 
heart, but not to let any little detail get in 
the way. 


Canadian Says Yards Favor Thousand Pack 


H. J. Mackin, manager of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., Fraser Mills., B a 
said that the experience with his mills had 
been that their trade did not want the square. 
His company operates one hundred sixty re- 
tail yards and naturally would try and sell 
them shingles instead of witnessing them 
handle patent roofing. ‘‘Our people,’’ he 
said, ‘‘are unanimously against the square 
pack. We will handle the square when it 
actually is a square. If you are sincere, why 
don’t you label your shingles properly stating 
exactly what they will do? I don’t believe 
we can consider any other basis in the opera- 
tion of our mills at the present time.’’ 


For Anything the Majority Want 


E. E. Case, of Raymond, stated that he had 
only one interest and that was the interest of 
the entire shingle industry. His firm had al- 
ways packed thousand but had nothing against 
the other manufacturers packing the way they 
wanted to pack. ‘‘All I have,’’ he said, 
‘*is in the shingle industry. What I have is 
slipping. We have got to have codperation 
in order to get anywhere. If we had some 
Moses here we might make a success. With- 
out codperation we won’t get very far. We 
need codperation in manufacturing, grading 
and in marketing. I believe in advertising 
and in trade extension work. It is something 
we ought to do, but we haven’t done a thing. 
The other fellow goes out and gets the busi- 
ness. We have simply packed shingles, and 
have waited for God Almighty to send us 
orders. I would say if a community wants 
the thousand pack, give it to them; but shin- 
gle men ought to get together. I am for 
anything that the majority of manufactur- 
ers wish to do in the shingle business.’’ 

Mr. Humbargar, Markham, Wash., declared 
that as the association went, he was going. 
There is only one thing to do, he said, and 
that was to go down the line all in one di- 
rection. ‘‘They’ve licked the stuffing out of 
me,’’ he said, ‘‘and I am going to stay with 
them.’’ 


Succeeded in Marketing Square Pack 


Mr. Jamison took the floor to explain how 
his company had packed by the square and 
made a great success of it. ‘‘In this con- 
vention,’’ he said, ‘‘we have tried to make 
harmony the keynote, and it looks better all 
the time. We have heard Lewis and Case 
declare that if we can get 80 percent of the 
industry, we shall succeed; and if we can 
get it, we shall certainly forget all about our 
prejudices and we will get somewhere. Some- 
thing has started today; we have stirred up 
something and we will take some action. 
Mr. Lewis is not sure the square is not the 
right thing, and Mr. Case is not. In our 
own firm we have cut nothing but the square 
pack, and we have sold them. This thing 
can be done. The wholesalers can put this 
thing over today if they will go out and push 
it and educate their trade. The square pack 
is here to stay. If you vote to discontinue 
it in the association, you will still have it. 
There are just enough people absolutely con- 
verted to the square who will continue to 
buy it; and a lot of them are just waiting 
to see what the outcome of this meeting will 
be today. The moment we adopt it there 
will be a lot of retailers come off the fence 
and manufacturers who have been waiting 
to flop over. Let us get together and elim- 
inate one of the packs. We ought to be sell- 





ing roofs, but we have just been selling pack- 
ages of shingles. Every one of our competi- 
tors sells roofs, and they are interested in 
what a roof means to the consumer. That is 
what we ought to be doing.’’ 

There were further speeches by H. J. Brat- 
lie, Saunders, Mourant, Olwell, Challacombe, 
and many others. 

A dramatic moment came when B. R. Lewis 
took the floor and declared he would do what 
Mr. Case would do; and a little later when 
Mr. Case committed himself to the plan, and 
it was finally adopted there was a great 
demonstration. 


Convention Endorses the Square Pack 


At length the convention took up the ques- 
tion of the exact form of the endorsement 
of the square. There were many attempts 
to draft the statement. There were addi- 
tions, amendments and eliminations, with sug- 
gestions coming from all parts of the room. 
Finally the draft was approved as follows: 

Moved that we pack 16-inch Rite-Grade shingles 
5 to 2 with specification of 20-20 courses per 
bundle, covering capacity based on 5-inch weather 
exposure stencilled thereon, showing one-quarter 
square, This means four bundles per square, five 
bundles per thousand. That we omit Rite-Grade 
mark on all 6 to 2 shingles. That money contrib- 
uted by manufacturers shall be used for advertis- 
ing and trade extension work for red cedar shingles, 
all advertising to carry the Rite-Grade trademark. 

The vote stood 508 machines for the proposi- 
tion to 42 against it. The negative vote fol- 
lows: L. B. Menefee, 20; Bratlie Bros., 10; 
C. E. Putnam Shingle Co., 6; Schwartz, 6. 

Following the announcement of the vote 
Mr. Jamison arose, saying, ‘‘There is B. R. 

Lewis over there. Dur- 
| ing the last few months 
| I have thought and 
, said some pretty harsh 
| things about him. And 
| I never thought that I 

would feel so much real 


’ 
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sincere respect for the 
son-of-a-gun as I do 
right now.’’ <A great 
outburst of applause 
and laughter greeted 
this statement, ‘‘B. R.” 
took the floor and re- 
sponded to it graciously. 

There was a general discussion of the ef- 
feet of the new move. Its most advantage- 
ous point was shown in the fact that 16-inch 
shingles in 20-20 courses, with 5-inch weather 
exposure, would readily interchange in the 
two kinds of pack. As stated, four bundles 
of such pack would make a square and five 
bundles a thousand, so the manufacturer may 
use either method of packing or of book- 
keeping or of describing the product at will. 
Mr. Hone, representing the wholesalers brought 
out the point that quotations could be based 
on the square pack, with 25 percent added to 
the figures to cover the thousand pack. 


Columbia River Producers Back Move 


The Columbia River shinglemen, whose 
sentiments were voiced by Mr. Putnam, ex- 
plained that the plan of taking the Rite- 
Grade stamp off low grade shingles would 
operate at least temporarily to their disad- 
vantage, for their principal output was stars. 
They decided to cast away their prejudices 
and do the best they could under the circum- 
stances. The statement was made repeatedly 
on the floor that one of the most serious com- 
petitors of the high grade shingle was the 
star itself and the argument was presented 
that while it was admirable for siding pur- 
poses, its use for roofing ought to be dis- 
couraged. The shingle men discussed the 
various points with all the refinements of 
exact knowledge. 








Advertising Policy Is Discussed 

The feature of advertising likewise came 
in for discussion. Mr. Case took the ground 
that all exploitation»should be devoted to red 
cedar shingles and that advertisements should 
earry the Rite-Grade mark merely as an in- 
cident. Others contended that it was not 
advisable to carry the expenses of exploita- 
tion while manufacturers outside the associa- 
tion would reap the benefit. Mr. Case an- 
swered by saying that he had been doing that 
very thing all his life. ‘‘You never can get 
all the fellows in,’’ he said, ‘‘and what we 
want to do is to extend the bounds of this 
business. ’’ 

The final step of the afternoon session just 
prior to adjournment for dinner was to give 
a standing vote of thanks to President Miller. 


EVENING SESSION 


Among the numerous topics discussed at the 
evening session was that of an indemnity 
bond to go with every bundle of Rite-Grade 
shingles aaa a guaranty as to quantity 
and quality. 

There was sentiment in favor of leaflets to 
be included in the bundle, or attached to it, 
giving full information about the product. 

The shingle men also discussed the possi- 
bility of securing proper nails, packing them 
with the shingles in a cavity to be routed in 
the band stick, just* enough nails in each bun- 
dle to nail the shingles. There was also a 
favorable mention of a device that will hold 
the nails for the carpenter, relieving him of 
the necessity of placing the zine-plated nails 
in his mouth and enabling him to lay shingles 
with greater speed. 

Decide as to Effective Date of New Pack 


There was a discussion of the effective 
dates at which time the pack should apply. 
The meeting arrived at the view that the log- 
ical time was Feb. 1, at which date the pres- 
ent contract with the shingle branch will ex- 
pire; the reservation was made that if in the 
judgment of the trustees further time would 
be advisable it be granted. 

Relative to the publicity campaign, B. R. 
Lewis was appointed chairman of a committee 
of three to confer with loggers and timber 
owners. Paul R. Smith was appointed chair- 
man of a similar committee to confer with the 
wholesalers for the same purpose. 


Election of Directors and Officers 


The members of the shingle branch con- 
firmed the recommendations of the nominating 
committee, consisting of John McMaster, C. E. 
Putnam and Henry Olwell, and elected the fol- 
lowing directors: 

E. C, Miller, Will C. McMaster, E 
Bratlie, G. A. Bergstrom, H. A. 
Jackson, and J. H. Prentice. 


Delegates at large: N. C. Jamison, John Shull, 
A. H. Landram and P. R. Smith. 

Subsequently the directors reélected E. C. 
Miller president and elected Will C. McMaster 
tice president. 


Secretary Presents Annual Report 


Secretary J. 8. Williams, of the shingle 
branch, then presented his report for the year. 
After telling of the personnel of the branch 
he reviewed the services which it performs 
and of its contribution to the architectural 
and building code service of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. There 
are now 110 members of the shingle branch, of 
which 66 are affiliated with the Rite-Grade 
plan. Twenty-two mills in British Columbia 
are also members of the Rite-Grade plan. 
Present machines under Rite-Grade contract 
number 528. 


Prosperity Depends on Codperation 


As one of the specific benefits of national 
advertising, Mr. Williams instanced the popu- 
larization of red cedar shingles as siding, add- 
ing that in some districts the demand for this 
purpose exceeds the demand for roofing pur- 
poses. He stressed the fact that the pros- 
perity of the industry depends on collective 
effort in advertising, marketing and trade ex- 
tension, pointing out that the potential de- 
mand is unlimited and that with a vigorous 
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trade extension policy a constantly bigger 
actual demand is inevitable. 

As to shingle packing methods; he said that 
it was sound logie to adopt the best method, 
and that no logical reason had been advanced 
why shingles should not be packed and sold 
by the square. If each would do his part, he 
added, in a surprisingly short time the method 
of packing would be uniform. 

The wholesaler, he declared, was too impor- 
tant a link in the industry to be overlooked. 
His function was an economic necessity and 
he should be compensated sufficiently to en- 
able him to perform the service that the in- 
dustry expected of him. He felt that the 
wholesaler who supported the Rite-Grade 
movement should be given the business of 
the manufacturer. 

Mr. Williams recommended that high class 
men of pleasing personality, experts on the 
subject of shingles, be appointed as field men 
and sent about the country to work with those 
engaged in the building lines so as to further 
the best interests of the shingle industry in 
the consuming field. 


Expresses Regret at Severing Connection 

In conelusion Mr. Williams expressed his 
extreme regret at. leaving the service of the 
association, making it clear that his only rea- 
son was a keen desire to identify himself with 
the selling end. He made a plea that the 
manufacturers forget petty differences and 
center activity on the big aims of the asso- 
ciation. He declared his belief that the possi- 
bilities of association work have just begun 
to be revealed, and that any difficulty with 
which the industry is or may be confronted 
may he overcome thru strong codperative 
effort in a 100 percent shingle organization. 


Merchandising Committee Makes Report 


An unusually comprehensive report was 
made by C. J. McGrath, chairman of the mer- 
chandising committee. He stated that the re- 
sults of national advertising had already be- 
come evident, but that it would lose some of 
its effect if thé minor trade irritations were 
not eliminated. One of these was the rusting 
of the iron bands around bundles of shingles, 
causing their breakage in the retail yard. A 
recommendation was made that the grading 
rules be revised to include a clause: ‘‘ All 
Rite-Grade shingles must be packed in bun- 
dles tied with galvanized iron bands.’’ An 
investigation of complaints made by dealers, 
that they had ordered Rite-Grade shingles 
but had not received this brand, showed that 
the shipping mills had incorporated into their 
own brands the words ‘‘Rite Grade In- 
spected’’ in small type. The committee there- 
fore urged the adoption of a rule requiring 
that the Rite-Grade brand on each bundle be 
kept separate from the mill’s private brand, 
adding that a uniform mode of stenciling is 
really a necessity. Another suggestion was 
that the compilation of a Rite-Grade shingle 
telegraphic code would afford a unique and 
relatively inexpensive method of further ad- 
vertising Rite-Grade shingles to the dealer. 

As to terms of sale the committee reported 
that it was doubtful whether the shingle 
branch could take any stand until the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association paved the 
way. The credit risk in selling to small east- 
ern wholesalers on open account was pointed 
out, however, the committee seeing no reason 
for the extension of such terms when Coast 
wholesalers are compelled to pay cash on re- 
ceipt of the bill of lading. 


Proposes Market Stabilization Plan 


Mr. McGrath characterized as the commit- 
tee’s most important recommendation a sug- 
gestion that the practice of the trade in re- 
gard to the booking of orders be so changed 
as largely to avoid the violent fluctuations 
that regularly disturb the market. Such fluc- 
tuations, he said, do more to damn red cedar 
shingles in the eyes of the retailer than all 
other causes of complaint—the Rite-Grade 
plan being available as a guaranty against 
poor grades. The worst of such fluctuations 
ean be completely eliminated, he said, the real 
fault resting with the mills, which almost 
without exception will not book orders unless 


the cars are actually ready to ship, with the 
result: ‘‘The crest of an advance is reached. 
There may be only one day’s lull in the buying 
until the shipper with transit cars prepares 
to ‘get out from under.’ Prices begin to 
soften on occasional transit ears in the East, 
and in a few days there is no real market 
price to the trade.’’ Mr. MeGrath declared 
that orders on their files would allow the mills 
to take up the slack in buying so that ad- 
vances and declines can not be so violent nor 
so frequent. He asked thoughtful delibera- 
tion and thoro discussion for the committee’s 
suggestion that orders booked ahead would 
produce a more stable market. 


Mr. Jamison reported on organization; Mr. 
Bratlie on finance; Mr. Mourant on efficiency; 
Mr. Gary on statistics; Mr. Olwell on trans- 
portation and Mr. Bergstrom on legislation 
and city ordinances. The reports were 
adopted and the respective chairmen compli- 
mented on the ability shown on making their 
recommendations. 

There was an extended discussion of dues 
and of the advertising campaign which will 
be outlined for the forthcoming year. In line 


with precedent the members elected the newly 
elected trustees as the members of the adver- 
tising committee. 


The remainder of the session was occupied 


B. R. LEWIS, CLEAR LAKE, WASH. ; 
Who Took an Active Part 


with detail work, consuming a large part of 
the evening before final adjournment. 


THE GRILL ROOM DISPLAYS 


The grill room of the Hotel Washington in 
which the sessions of the Shingle Congress 
were held contained an excellent display of 
statistics and other matters designed to in- 
terest the industry. This part of the work 
was entrusted to Donald H. Clark, assistant 
secretary of the shingle branch, and his asso- 
ciates, Arthur Bevin and Joseph R. Block. 
Prior to adjournment Mr. Clark was given the 
floor to explain the workings of the dealers’ 
service bureau. He had a most attentive au- 
dience and went into the details of the sys- 
tem by which the card record is kept up, and 
explained what happened when the shingle 
men reported their sales of Rite-Grade shin- 
gles. ‘ 

The most important and the most conspicu- 
ous display was headed ‘‘Who Supplies the 
Roofs?’’ It graphically showed the results of 
twelve years’ production of patent roofing 
and of red cedar shingles in the United States. 
The figures, in millions of squares, are: 

Shingles Roofing Shingles Roofing 
eee 8, 8.2 i- Be “ 13.7 
- 10.4 9. ee ae 7 16.9 
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9.2 .§ or ; 23.6 
9.4 - 918.... 5. 26.6 
2. . 30 
sale shingle 


prices and the average feet of cut per thou- 
sand of shingles, and the cost per thousand 
of shingles. 

Another contained a comparison of roof 
covering capacity between grades as packed 
by the thousand. 

In one corner of the room was the following 
legend: ‘‘Are they interested in Rite-Grade 
inspected shingles? We’ll say they are.’’ 
This legend surmounted a pile of envelopes 
that was surprising in the number and extent. 
The display lines on the cards continued: 
‘‘These or Those. We saved the envelopes 
from inquiries following our 1920 spring ad- 
vertising campaign. They came from Borneo, 
Bellingham, Bisbee, Bagdad, Battle Creek, 
Bangkok and Brooklyn.’’ 

Yet another display contained reproductions 
of advertisements seeking to draw an in- 
vidious comparison between patent roofing 
and wooden shingles. It read: ‘‘Mr. Shingle 
Manufacturer, how do you like these ads? 
What are you going to do about it?’’ 

In the center of the room surmounting the 
speaker’s table was the cartoon: ‘‘Let’s pull 
together,’’? which had been reproduced on all 
the announcements of the congress. 


Assistant to Succeed Retiring Secretary 


It will be noticed that the report of Secre- 
tary J. S. Williams contains a reference to 
his resignation filed some months ago, on 
which action was deferred until the meeting 
of the congress. When Mr. Williams finally 
severs his connection his place will be taken 
over by the present assistant secretary, Don- 
ald H. Clark, who will officiate as acting sec- 
retary of the shingle branch. 


FLYING SQUAD TO PREACH SHINGLES 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 11.—A significant fea- 
ture of the final evening session of the shingle 
branch was a telegram from E. E. Case, of Ray- 
mond. Mr. Case had been obliged to leave for 
his home before the session concluded but he 
took this last opportunity of informing his as- 
sociates of how thoroly he was in sympathy 
with the movement to advance the interests of 
the shingle industry as a whole. President E. 
C. Miller read the telegram and stated that Mr. 
Case volunteered his services 4s a member of 
the flying squadron of manufacturers, who early 
in the year would make the rounds of the vari- 
ous conventions and place the merits of red 
eedar shingles before wholesalers and retailers 
in all parts of the United States. The tele- 
gram aroused a great deal of applause. Presi- 
dent Miller commented on it by saying, ‘‘ There 
is true codperation.’’ 

The formation of the flying squadron is one 
of the uppermost topics now in the minds of 
manufacturers. The delegation is sure to be 
thoroly and completely representative and in 
view of the unanimity of the members of the 
shingle branch there is no doubt that it will have 
great influence. Mr. Miller himself will un- 
doubtedly be a member. It is probable that 
B. R. Lewis, vice president Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., Clear Lake, Wash., will also go along. 
He is an aggressive character, positive and 
convineing in his bearing; and it was thru his 
influence and that of Mr. Case probably more 
than any other manufacturers, that the advo- 
cates of the thousand pack have given their aid 
and codperation to the new movement. 

Today there is a conference between manu- 
facturers and wholesalers in Seattle and there 
is no doubt that the wholesalers will also send 
a representative delegation to join with the 
manufacturers’ flying squadron in stating the 
merits of the red cedar shingle. Before the 
effective date of the new style of square and 
thousand pack arrives, wholesalers and retailers 
in all parts of the United States will be fully 
advised as to what is going on. They will learn 
among other things that the stand of cedar for 
the manufacture of these shingles is practically 
inexhaustible and that the roofs built today, if 
laid properly with the highest grade shingles 
and the best nails, will undoubtedly be in evi- 
dence—some of them—a hundred years from 
now, when the great-grand-children and great- 
great-grand-children of the present generation 
come upon the scene. 
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Foresters Discuss Federal and State Legislation, 
Prevention and Income Tax Matters 


Fi 

SpoKANE, WasH., Dee. 11.—The Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association held its 
annual convention at the Davenport Hotel here, 
Dec. 6 to 8 inclusive. More than 100 timber- 
men of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
British Columbia and California attended and 
the forest industry conference took up matters 
vital to the various forest protective organiza- 
tions of the Pacific coast. 

The paramount issues discussed at the con- 
vention were: Federal forest legislation; State 
forest legislation; reforestation; forest fire 
prevention and income tax relative to the lum- 
ber industry. 

Judge A. L. Flewelling of Spokane, president 
of the association, was not present but the 
opening address prepared by him was read by 
George M. Cornwall, secretary of the associa- 
tion. The convention sent President Flewelling 
a message of regret that he found it impossible 
to attend and appreciation for his splendid 
leadership during the last year. Judge Flewel- 
ling is spending several weeks in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

In his address, President Flewelling advo- 
cated the coérdination of all Government for- 
estry work placing it in one department and 
putting a man at the head of that department 
who is efficient and able to conduct it in a busi- 
nesslike way. He asserted that at the present 
time duplication and overlapping of work of 
the forestry division of the Department of 
Agriculture and forestry work in the Depart- 
ment of Interior causes much vexation and 
grievous waste of money. He urged that all 
Government forest lands be placed under the 
jurisdietion of the United States Forest Service 
and stated that it is his belief that reforesta- 
tion is purely a Government function and can 
never be carried on successfully as a private 
enterprise. 

Forest Economist on Reforestation 


E. T. Allen, forest economist of the associa- 
tion, then: gave a comprehensive report dealing 
with reforestation. In part it is as follows: 


From all this forest policy agitation several 
troublesome questions will arise, some capable 
of early settlement, some threatening long con- 
troversy. First is, or should be, the extent of 
forest production required and of the effort 
required to get it. It would be absurd to hold 
that all land ever cut over since the Pilgrims 
landed should be kept in forest crops. We don’t 
know how much should be. Nor do we know 
how much of what should be will be, regard- 
less of artificial effort. A great need is for a 
survey of the country’s productive capacity, 
without artificial or regulatory steps, ‘in order 
to determine the needed extent of the latter. 
We must help in this work if it is done by Gov- 
ernment or State; or, if they do not, do it our- 
selves to some extent in our territory so the 
facts may be known. 

On the other hand, we can hardly counsel 
doing nothing until such a survey is made and 
the results are agreed upon. It would look too 
much like indifference or dodging, while time 
is being wasted; moreover, we know that some- 
thing should be done now even if we do not 
know how much. And there are plenty of peo- 
ple who think a good deal should be done and 
who are not going to wait before proposing 
measures. So, after all, we have to face an- 
other fundamental problem—that of proper di- 
vision of public and private responsibility, in- 
volving again that of Federal vs, State authority 
—and, much as we have to hope from voluntary 
interest and codperation, it inevitably leads 
sooner or later to the question of public police 
power. 

Compulsory Forest Production 

Coming events cast their shadows before. We 
have hitherto regarded police power in forest 
affairs mainly in connection with safeguarding 
life, property and existing resources. Com- 
pulsory forest production is quite another thing. 
It proposes to create. It is wholly a different 
matter from telling an individual he may not 
menace another individual or the public col- 
lectively to tell him he must perform some act 
constructively to benefit another individual or 
the public collectively; in other words, to under- 
go sacrifice, or to engage in a project for which 
he has no inclination, in order not that his 
neighbors’ opportunities shall remain undis- 
turbed but that they may get actually more or 
cheaper boards at his expense. 

Yet none knows the border line. Police power 
may assuredly prevent injury, and do so with- 
out compensation. Does this extend to such in- 


jury as the indirect results from uneconomic use 
of land? If it does not, presumably police power 
may still demand certain sacrifices in the public 
interest if it also provides reimbursement for 
them as the Constitution requires when property 
rights are confiscated. at constitutes con- 
fiscation and ged shall just reimbursement be 
determined and paid? Again, there must be a 
class of regulatory proposals untenable on any 
basis, because unnecessary, wrong in method, 
or quite in conflict with private rights. There 
are thus at least these three classes of pro- 
posals we may expect: Legitimate regulation 
without compensation, regulation legitimate if 
it includes compensation, and regulation illegiti- 
mate under any circumstances. 

The solution of these questions ahead of us 
is for foresters in determining what is desir- 
able, for lumbermen in determining what is 
possible, and for lawyers in determining the 
rights involved after foresters and iumbermen 
have analyzed the facts. How shall they work 
together? 

However these questions may be answered 
in theory, in practice the answers depend on 
technical and financial consideration which vary 
with times, regions and individuals—with what 
makes different trees grow best, with operating 





I should like to close this brief paper 
with a statement that private owners 
will play a considerable part in the re- 
forestation program by seeing to it that 
their own cut-over lands are seeded to 
a new forest crop. To my way of think- 
ing the large owners in particular should 
be made to do this. I believe the values 
they have acquired, in the natural re- 
source they control, in the making of 
which they had nothing to do, have 
created social obligations which they 
are obligated to pay. But I do not be- 
lieve they will. They have been trained 
in an economic school which demands 
relatively immediate returns and which, 
pretty closely, adheres to the doctrine 
of the sacredness of private property. 
This is not said critically. Rather it is 
an expression of what I believe to be 
a fact. Sensing a rapidly changing at- 
titude of the American people toward 
the use of our natural resources, I am 
led to believe that timber owners could 
well afford to do some of the things 
here indicated even at an apparent loss, 
rather than to invite burdensome regu- 
lations in the management of their prop- 
erties, forced thru Congress by eastern 
populations having a keen appreciation 
of the real need for a forestry policy 
which will provide an adequate supply 
of timber for the nation’s future use.— 
Extract from address by George W. 
Peavy, dean of Forest School, Oregon 
Agricultural College. 











practices, and with the business exigencies of 
industrial groups and men within these groups. 
How shall precedents of law and right be estab- 
lished by statutes and courts, yet interpreted 
equitably by differing localities? 


How Shall Police Power Be Established? 


I can not but feel that the single greatest puz- 
zie that confronts all of us is this of correctly 
establishing police power. It must be soundly 
behind much that we ourselves seek or will seek; 
our fire and patrol laws are examples so far. 
It must not be unsoundly behind things sought 
by the unfair and the incompetent. There will 
be much groping and controversy before Amer- 
ica’s forest policy reaches finalities; perhaps 
some very serious mistakes. It is none too soon 
to begin study of constitutions, court decisions 
and the like, and going far afield from forestry 
to find precedents. This must be one of our 
functions, in codperation with other agencies, 
if we can enlist their interest, in order to have 
help in research and to influence legislative 
precedent. 

To the extent these other things allow time, 
also in connection with them, I think we should 
begin to develop a land policy in connection 
with western forest industry. As lumbering 
progresses it increases the area which takes in 
the public mind the character of land rather 
than that of raw lumber material. If all, or 
nearly all, our timber were cut its owners would 
be considered less as lumbermen than as the 
proprietors of a large part of the earth’s sur- 
face; controlling it, monopolizing it, answerable 


for its use for any and all purposes of produc- 
tion or taxation. A public policy, or a lack of 
one, would soon become evident, with many 
mistakes probable. 

Evils the West Faces 

The West faces the evils of such a situation 
in a form more aggravated in some respects, 
even if less so in others, than exists elsewhere. 
It has the largest acreage. It has the largest 
ownerships. It attracts the greatest public in- 
terest in reclamation and settlement. It is an 
ideal region for reforestation. It already_has 
much Government and State ownership. It is 
in an early development stage, suggesting a good 
chance to experiment. Its lumbermen need and 
ask public help in fire prevention and other 
things, implying public right to make reciprocal 
conditions. And, above all, its lumbering and 
timber-owning problems will continue after the 
land problem has assumed full significance and 
be affected by whatever sentiment the latter 
arouses—a situation shared by no region already 
or soon to be cut out. 

All of which means legislation to regulate 
lumbering conduct and forest conditions; in- 
creasingly complicated coéperation between in- 
terested agencies; legislation for the purchase 
or condemnation of land, perhaps for settlement 
as well as for forestry; colonization projects: 
land classification as to economic use and value; 
revision of tax methods, quite possibly pro- 
posals for surtaxes; and as many other mani- 
festations as wisdom and folly may evolve; all, 
for reasons stated, likely to affect standing tim- 
ber as well as denuded land, because, unlike any 
other region, we will have much of both at the 
same time. 

We are thus inevitably approaching an era 
of establishing land policies and land manage- 
ment, both public and private, which will be 
vital to forest industry but new and distinct 
from anything in its experience. It will call for 
knowledge of local facts and of experience else- 
where, for close touch with public sentiment, for 
expert analysis and counsel, and for facilities 
and organization. All, to emphasize my point, 
allied to but quite broader than and aadicional 
to the problem of forest perpetuation. All land 
use is involved. Reforestation is only a phase; 
other interlocking phases will be quite as 
troublesome and need be studied in all their 
relations, including effect on holding and use 
of the virgin timber reserves, 


C. 8S. Chapman, of Portland, chief forester of 
the association, in his official report gave a sum- 
mary of the fire situation in the five Pacific 
coast States during the last year. He stated 
that forest taxation reforms, extension of the 
air patrol of the entire Northwest, additional 
publicity and effort looking to greater efli- 
ciency in protection and law enforcement mat- 
ters are only a few of the tasks ahead. 

In his treasurer’s report, George M. Corn- 
wall, of Portland, Ore., showed a balance of 
$464 in the treasury with disbursements of 
$29,491 for the last year. 


What Forestry Requires in the West 


The morning session of the first day ended 
with short papers on what foresters think for- 
estry requires in the West and the steps essen- 
tial to reforestation and the character and area 
of suitable land, given by Dean F. G. Miller, of 
the forest school, University of Idaho; Dean 
Hugo Winkenwerder of the forest school, Uni- 
versity of Washington, and Dean George W. 
Peavy of the forest school, Oregon Agricultural 
College. 

In the discussion following the address of 
Dean Winkenwerder, the speaker proposed that 
legislation be urged in the western States for 
State forest commissions to handle all matters 
concerning the welfare of the timber industry. 
He proposed that this commission Ke composed 
of a member of each legislative house to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, the chief forester of 
the State, the State land commissioner, a rep- 
resentative of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association and a representative of 
the State university forestry school. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session of the first day opened 
with an address on ‘‘State Forests and Pur- 
chase of Land,’’ by George S.-Long, Tacoma, 
Wash., of the Weyerhaeuser lumber interests. 
Mr. Long asserted that it is no more than right 
that the State should bear at least part of the 
burden of timber conservation, declaring that if 
something is not done in a comparatively few 
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years there will be little timber left to conserve. 
He said that the State should also furnish 
money for reforestation work, declaring that in 
Washington the legislature might well afford to 
spend $300,000 for the purchase of 100,000 
acres of logged-off and burned-over land for the 
purpose of reforestation. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Long’s 
address, J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., one of the 
largest private timber holders in the State, 
rebuked Washington State for its neglect in 
the development of 150,000 acres of logged-off 
land now in its possession. 

F. H. Brundage, of the Forest Service, in an 
address on taxation of cut-over land, declared 
that State taxes are too high on such lands and 
that this fact makes private reforestation work 
impossible. 

Brush disposal laws from protective and re- 
forestation viewpoints were discussed in inter- 
esting papers presented by District Foresters 
G. H. Cecil and Fred Morrel. Mr. Cecil dealt 
with brush disposal problems of the forests on 
the Coast while Mr. Morrell told of the brush 
troubles in the inland territory. 

F. E. Pape, State forester of Washington, 
and F. A. Elliott, State forester of Oregon, 
discussed the compulsory control of forests from 
the State’s standpoint, and pointed out 
changes they felt necessary in the present laws 
regulating forest patrol. 

Forester C. S. Chapman spent fifteen minutes 
on a paper dealing with miscellaneous legisla- 
tion and policy, grant lands and general public 
resources. Mr, Chapman, during the course of 
his talk, diseussed State legislation for the ad- 
ministration of the 
State’s forests, making 
the following sugges- 
tions: 


To sum up the question 
of legislation it would 
seem that no State can 
be considered to- have 
reached the reasonable 
limit of its responsibility, 
financial and otherwise, 
until it is: 


(a) Bearing at least 25 
percent of the cost of a 
complete protection sys- 
tem for forest lands of 
every class. 


(b) Giving adequate 
protection to State owned 
lands in addition to the 
above. 


(c) Entering the field 
of forest growing. 


to be employed to bring about full and con- 
tinued use of the State’s forest lands and insure 
the protection and wise use of existing timber 
supplies. 

5. Every State should, thru a commission or 
otherwise, thoroly investigate the question of 
taxation of land held for succeeding forest crops 
with a view to legislation which will tend to 
encourage the holding by private owners of de- 
= forest land for successive crops of tim- 

er. 

6. State forest departments .should be equipped 
to render expert assistance to forest and wood- 
lot owners in the management of their prop- 
erties. 

7. Either independently or in codperation with 
the Federal Government a survey of forest re- 
sources and at least a rough determination of 
extent of true forest land should be undertaken 
in each State as a basis for arriving at future 
possibilities of timber production. . 

8. The forest code of every State should spe- 
cifically require protection of lands which con- 
stitute a menace to other property, and should 
aim to prevent the maintenance of unusual 
hazards which render impossible control of fire 
thru accepted methods of protection. 


The sentiment of the convention during the 
State legislation session was that it is the duty 
of the State to assist actively in fire protec- 
tion work and reforestation of the forest lands 
within its borders. Such action on the part of 
the State would divide the burden of assuring 
future timber supply between the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State, and the private timber land 
owner. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


One of the most interesting addresses of the 
convention from the viewpoint of the Northwest 
timber men in forest fire districts was that 
delivered the second morning of the convention 
by Maj. H. H. Arnold, San Francisco, of the 





Officers of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association taken a few 
minutes before the opening of the annual convention, Dec. 6 to 8 (inclu- 
sive) at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
eight: C. S. Chapman, of Portland, Ore., chief forester of the association; 
E. T. Allen, Portland, forest economist of the organization; George M. 


They are, from left to 


Cornwall, Portland, secretary-treasurer and George W. Johnson, of Seat- 


(d) Requiring strict en- 
forcement of forest laws 
to the end that care- 
lessness and indifferent 
owners may not be a menace to those exercising 
care in the management of their properties, 


Suggestions for State Forest Policies 


He then made some suggestions for State 
forest policies, as follows: 


As mentioned before, within each State cer- 
tain conditions exist which make necessary de- 
parture from any cut and dried program. There 
are, however, similar aims which all should ordi- 
narily work toward, altho the same course of 
procedure will not be followed in every case. 

he following are suggested for consideration 
by States which have not formulated definite and 
comprehensive policies: 

1. Direction of State affairs relating to forest 
protection; replacement and management should 
be in the hands of a-non-political board com- 
posed of representatives of Government, State, 
producers and consumers. 

2. Adequate State legislation should be 
enacted and funds provided to make possible, 
thru- codperation with the Federal Government 
and private owners, as well as by direct State 
action, such degree of fire prevention and con- 
trol as_ will make forest growing reasonably 
safe. Fire protection should be extended to all 
potential forest land. 


3. States possessing forest lands, disposition 
of which is not specifically provided for by law, 
should so manage these properties as to insure 
successive crops of timber, and whether or not 
owners of forest land should enter upon a pro- 
gram of acquisition by purchase, gift, bequest 
or acceptance in trust of denuded forest land to 
be held and managed as State forests. 

4. An aggressive campaign of education should 
be carried on within each State to the end that 
citizens may be fully informed concerning the 
value and extent of forest resources and means 


tion. 





tle, president of the Pacific Logging Congress. 
retiring president of the Western association, did not attend the conven- 


A. L. Flewelling, the 


United States Air Service. Major Arnold dis- 
cussed the usefulness of the airplane as a means 
of protection against forest fires, requirements 
of protective organizations and steps necessary 
to include the entire Northwest in the airplane 
patrol program. He stated that the army air 
service has a sufficient number of airplanes to 
carry out the Northwest forest patrol plan— 
and has the personnel to carry on the work in 
all of the five States of the association. He 
asserted that plans for next year which are be- 
ing worked out in the headquarters of the 
ninth corps area contemplate the securing of 
sufficient equipment so that if called upon the 
patrol can be furnished for the entire North- 
west. 

Major Arnold told of the success of the air- 
plane patrol in Oregon last summer, declaring 
that from May 16 to Sept. 30 of this year, there 
were 1301 airplane patrols made in Oregon, that 
1632 fires were discovered in forests of that 
State and that 818 of these fires were reported 
by airplane before they were reported by any 
other source. . He said that the average accuracy 
of these reports was 80 percent and that a total 
of 486,000 miles was flown during the season 
with a record of 3996 hours in the air,,° Air- 
plane bases are Portland, Eugene and Medford, 
Ore. 

Maj. Arnold’s address was followed by a 
demonstration and description of the wireless 
telephone by Charles Grubbs, of San Francisco. 





Following a lengthy paper on technicalities con- 


cerning the wireless instrument and its effi- 
ciency to the lumbermen, Mr. Grubbs entertained 
the convention representatives with a phono- 
graph concert conducted at a temporary wire- 
less telephone station at a point three miles 
south of Spokane. 

Captain C. S. Cowen, of the Government For- 
est Service of British Columbia, asserted that 
the wireless telephone is working out satisfac- 
torily there, declaring that mountains 8,000 
feet high are no barriers to the sound waves 
of the telephone instruments. Clay Allen, dis- 
trict forester of Oregon, said that the only 
drawback to the use of the wireless at this time 
is the high cost of equipment itself and the 
skilled personnel required to operate it. 


Chief Forester Sends Message 


W. B. Greeley, chief forester of the United 
States, in a message sent to the convention read 
by Secretary Cornwall, urged State legislation 
to make participation in forest fire prevention 
in the Pacific western States obligatory on the 
private forest owners. He asserted that this 
plan is the surest and most equitable way to 
establish an effective State wide protection sys- 
tem and to finance it properly. Regarding a 
permanent protective system he said: 


The matching of dollar for dollar in Federal 
and State protection budgets is a reasonable and 
necessary upper limit of legislative control; but, 
by itself, it is not a satisfactory basis for a 
permanent Federal policy in forest fire codpera- 
tion. We are building a permanent protective 
system. It will be successful to the extent, 
among other benefits, that it carries new timber 
crops to merchantable size with small loss. 
What we are really seeding is a measure of na- 
tional participation in this protective plan which 
fairly represents the national interest in its 
success. 

The business-like starting point is—what will 
effective protection of all the forest land of all 
kinds and conditions in each State cost? That 
can be set up closely enough for practical pur- 
poses—and, once set up, represents the objec- 
tive of the joint protective effort in each State. 
I regard it a fair general principle that the own- 
ers of the land protected should pay one-half of 
the cost of protection and that the public should 
pay one-half. I also believe it fair and work- 
able that the national Government and the 
State should divide evenly the public’s 50 per- 
cent. The Forest Service should seek them, as 
its funds permit and as the requirements be- 
lieved to be essential are met, to finance 25 per- 
— of the cost of complete protection in each 

tate. 

Regarding fire protection work Mr. Greeley 
said: 

I heartily recognize the value and effective- 
ness of the fire protection work accomplished by 
coéperation among timber owners and between 
private associations and State agencies. It has 
been one of the distinctive achievements of the 
forest owners of the Northwest and of the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association. In 
parts of the western States it has largely accom- 
plished the objects we are seeking. But we are 
building for a permanent control of the fire 
hazard, a control that shall extend beyond the 
life of our present stocks of merchantable 
timber and insure, as far as may be, the gro 
of new forests. Only for such an enduring pro- 
tective plan, in my judgment, can national funds 
be properly employed. And we must keep this 
national forestry movement free from public 
suspicion that it is designed to insure private 
property of high immediate value except as that 
shall be accomplished under a permanently 
established — system. Permanent pro- 
tection can be founded only upon State law. It 
is my conviction, therefore, that the Federal 
legislation on this subject should recognize— 
as an appropriate basis for national financial 
aid—the expenditures of private owners for for- 
est protection made pursuant to State laws, 
but that private expenditures of a purely volun- 
tary standing can not be so recognized. 


The second suggestion made by Mr. Greeley 
is to vest in a State forest commission or other 
supervisory agency authority to establish and 
enforce such equitable requirements as to slash 
disposal and other operations as are found nec- 
essary to prevent forest fires and keep forest 
lands in a condition favorable to the continuous 
production of timber. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

Chief Forester Greeley’s address was fol- 
lowed by addresses delivered by Forest Econ- 
omist E. T. Allen on proposed congressional 
legislation in forestry matters and Huntington 
Taylor, of Potlatch, Idaho, on the subject of 
land exchange legislation, dealing with . the 
status of measures: before congress and ‘their 
bearing on western conditions. T. C. Spaulding, 
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head of the forestry school of Montana. spoke 
on the subject ‘‘What Foresters Think For- 
estry Requires in the West.’’ 


‘Federal Forest Legislation 


Forest Economist E. T. Allen, of the associa- 
tion, in discussing ‘‘ Federal Forest Legisla- 
tion’’ began his paper with the following state- 
ment: 


The Federal forest policy movement has 
reached the stage of going before Congress. The 
questions Congress has to decide are of two 
kinds. One includes details of the Government’s 
own activities as forest land owner and research 
agent, only indirectly affecting private and State 
affairs. The other deals with public authority 
over private enterprise, with police power, and 
with Federal vs. State authority. 

It is well to keep these distinctions in mind. 
The details of independent Federal land man- 
agement may be important to us locally, or im- 
portant as completing an adequate national pro- 
gram to suffice in lieu of some other progress. 
But, after all, they are details consideration of 
which involves mostly questions of degree, of 
form, or of cost, which might be postponed, or 
even settled wrong for the time being, without 
irrevocable harm. If they disturb us locally 
we must ‘remember that in a way this also may 
be a detail, if a majority of regions has a dif- 
ferent_view. Or even if not compelled to accept 
such a position we might prefer to for the sake 
of unanimity to defeat some principle far more 
dangerous..to us than these details can possibly 
be. It is of very great importance to us, how- 
ever, to take the strongest possible position with 
relation to fundamental principles and policies. 


He then told of the various meetings and 
conferences that had been held from time to 
time by the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, beginning in 1912, by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, by the 
American Paper & Pulp Association and by the 
wood-using industries seeking the establishment 
of a national forest policy, resulting in the 
agreement of a coalition program at a confer- 
ence held in New York City in October of this 
year. ‘‘This meeting,’’ he said in effect, ‘‘ gave 
Congress a clear issue between two and only 


two programs, with one endorsed by all the most ° 


competent and interested elements, public and 
private.’’ Regarding these programs he said: 


Thus we find Congress has two distinct for- 
estry measures before it, with no likelihood of a 
third. The practica] question is as to support- 
ing either as a whole, for the weight of solidarity 
or seeking amendments which express our own 
views more exactly than any coalition measure 
but which will not be supported by the others 
and leave them also obliged to protect them- 
selves by amendments and give the whole mat- 
ter a free-for-all character likely to confuse 
Congress with uncertain results. If the conces- 
sion is not too great, clearly it is better to join 
in the stronger and less selfish attitude, seeking 
special advantage only if the others do, and then 
only thru amendments after the measure gets 
into committee and has already enjoyed the 
prestige of a coalition measure representing uni- 
versal disapproval of the opposing program of 
Federal regulation. é 

Again, before taking any position, we must 
consider the capacity in which we do so— 
whether as citizens of a region, as officials, as 
representatives of western forest industry, or as 
a component part of American forest industry 
recognizing the relation of our action to the 
—— of the whole before the American pub- 

Cc. ‘ 


He then went into a discussion of the evalition 
program stating how it would work out and 
how it would be likely to aid or hinder the west- 
ern interests and closing with this statement: 


.._ Probably few people believe this entire coal- 
ition program for a complete Federal policy. 
with all the expenditure required, will be adopted 
on its first presentation to Congress. The idea 
is rather that it gives the picture of what is 
needéd_ ‘and what will meet the need without 
other Federal action perhaps even more ex- 
pensive, and certainly more experimental, revo- 
lutionary and conflict-breeding. It is the hope, 
however, that some of the most urgent fea- 
tures, such as fire codperation and a survey of 
actual forest conditions, can be adopted by this 
Congress. If so, and if they prove successful, 
the other steps will follow. 


Land Exchange Legislation 


Huntington Taylor, general manager of the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, in his paper on ‘‘Land Exchange Legis- 
lation*’ divided it into three parts, as follows: 


1. The general need for legislation which will 
create or help to create a land exchange policy 
for the nation as a part, perhaps of the national 
program of forestry. 

2. Specific needs which can now be foreseen 
and which should be met so far as possible in 
the framing of land exchange legislation. 

3. The character of legislation on the subject 
now pending or proposed. 


In brief he advocated the extension of na- 
tional forests wherever it could be done on an 
economical basis, thus increasing the area of 
land which will be kept permanently in a State 
of continuous production. He pointed out the 
future need for legislation in a hypothetical 
case where the individual will be permitted to 
turn over his timber land to the Government and 
receive in turn a more accessible piece of Gov- 
ernment timber; or in a situation where there 
are checker-boarded railroad grants, he might 
be permitted to accept assignable Government 
certificates. He compared the effect on taxes 
received by the State and county thru the opera- 
tion of such proposed legislation, declaring that 
while it is important there is small cause for 
public alarm, as it would work out satisfac- 
torily in the end. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The report of the resolutions committee as 
adopted by the association urged the five Pa- 
cific coast States to enact laws that adequately 
protect the growing timber to ensure a per- 
manent timber supply and ‘‘to enter the field of 
forest growing by acquisition of forest lands 
to be held and managed by the States.’’ 

The work of the Federal Weather Bureau 
was endorsed as were the experiment stations 
and the Government was urged to encourage 
and extend this work by sufficient appropria- 
tions. 

The War Department was commended for its 
progressiveness in allowing the use of its air- 
planes for forest patrol work and urged to fur- 
nish a type of plane especially adapted for safe 
and efficient flying. Wireless telephones also 
came in for a share of the endorsement and it 
was hoped that this work could be so developed 
that it would result in a saving of thousands of 
dollars annually to the Pacific coast States. 
Maj. H. H. Arnold, of the Air Service, was 
especially felicitated for his codperation with 
the foresters. Other resolutions were as fol- 
lows: ~ 

We again recommend the Federal Forest Serv- 
ice for the excellent spirit of codperation which 
it has always shown toward matters affecting 
the lumber industry_and forest protection in 
particular. * * * We urge upon Congress the 
need for providing necessary funds for the ex- 
pansion of the work of this service, which has a 
field of usefulness extending far beyond the 
boundaries of the national forests and we also 
desire to point out the importance of providing 


adequate compensation for public officials en- 
gaged in forest work. 


The establishment of summer field posts thru 


the timbered regions of the Northwest was 
urged upon Congress so that the troops may be 
trained as auxiliary fire fighting forces. . This 
training, the resolution claims, would be valu- 
able for actual warfare. 

A Federal survey of the timber resources of 
the country as the basis of an intelligent na- 
tional forest policy was strongly recommended. 

State and Federal appropriations for the in- 
vestigation of methods of insect control to pre- 
vent fire losses was urged. The placing of fuel 
oil on the preferred list as a fuel in logging 
operations was advocated because of the greater 
safety from fire hazard. 

The last of the resolutions endorses the coali- 
tion bill to be considered by Congress at this 
session. 

San Francisco in 1921 


San Francisco was named as the convention 
city for 1921, as the result of a motion intro- 
duced by W. D. Humiston, of Potlatch, Idaho, 
that the trustees of the association accept an 
invitation for next year’s convention from the 
San Francisco Tourists’ Association. 


Election of Officers 


Just before adjournment Tuesday, the second 
day of the convention, election of officers for 
the coming year was held. E. G. Ames, Seat- 
tle, was elected president to succeed Judge A. 
L. Flewelling, of Spokane. George M. Corn- 
wall, of Portland, Ore., was renamed secretary- 
treasurer. Frank B. Cole was chosen to suc- 
ceed J. J. Donovan as vice president from Wash- 
ington. The four other vice presidents elected 
were: A. W. Laird, Idaho; G. B. McLeod, Ore- 
gon; Kenneth Ross, Montana; and C. R. John- 
son, California. The following trustees were 
elected for 1921: H. G. Miller, Montana; T. J. 
Humbird, Idaho; George 8. Long, Washing- 
ton; R. M. Fox, Oregon and R. E. Danaher, 
Jalifornia. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 


Wednesday, the last day of the convention, 
was taken up entirely by a discussion of de- 
velopments in income and excess profit tax af- 
feeting the forest industry which was led by 
Maj. D. T. Mason, head of the timber section 
of the income tax unit of the United States Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

Maj. Mason explained in detail the workings 
of the timber section of the revenue bureau and 
told how timber valuation is arrived at and 
the manner of handling inventories, depreciation 
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and waivers. He warned timbermen that it 
means financial injury to try to beat the income 
tax measure by placing a high salary on officials 
of the company who are also owners of the 
plant, the purpose being, he claimed, to reduce 
the net income. 

Maj. Mason urged the timbermen to send 
to the department waivers on timber valuation 
and tax statements, effective until March 1, 
1921. He stated that because of the immense 
amount of business piled up in the Government’s 
timber section office, more care can be given 
each case if the department is not forced to act 


hurriedly at the present time. The speaker 
also stated that timbermen who failed to send 
to Government headquarters the data asked 
on questionnaires will suffer financially be- 
cause depreciation and losses are disallowed in 
such eases, making the taxes of these lumber- 
men higher than if the required data had been 
furnished. 

Just before the conclusion of Mr. Mason’s ad- 
dress, he announced that he intends to leave the 
Government service Jan. 1, and return to his 
duties in the forestry school of the University 
of California. 
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Dec. 


Annex Hotel, St. 


28—Liars’ Club, 
Louis, Mo. Annual. 
Dec. 28-30—American Society of nay ents Engi- 
neers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annua 
31—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash " Door 


American 


Dec. 


Salesmen's Association, Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan. 7—Lumbermen’s Section of the Board of 
“Trade, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 12-13—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Cates Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. nnual. 


Jan, 12-183—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa, An- 
nual, 

Jan. 138—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 


La. 
18-14—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Harrisburg, Ill. Annual. 
Jan. 13-15—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
cistion, Denver, Colo. Annual. 


Jan. 


Jan. 14—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Iinc.), Toronto, Ont. Annual. 
Jan. 14—Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau (Inec.), To- 


ronto, Ont. 
Jan. 14-15—N 


Annual, 
ew York Conservation Commission, 


Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual 
Jan, 17-18—Ohio Association of Building Ex- 
changes, Youngstown, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan. 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. : 

Jan, 20—Southern Hardwood ‘Traffic Association, 
Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan, 20—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Monthly meeting. 


25-27—Associated General Contractors of 
America, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
25-27—American Wood Preservers’ 
yp St. Francis Hotel, 


Jan. 


Jan. Associa- 


.. San Francisco, Calif. 

Jan, 36-27-—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s 

tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 

Pa. Annual. 

26-27—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 
26-27—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

26-28—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Annual. 

26-28—Ohlo Association of Retail 

Dealers, Deshler Hotel, 

nual. 

Jan. 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Southwestern. Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 27—Union Association of Lumber & & 

Door Salesmen, Columbus, Ohio. Annua 

27-28—National Association of Frcomane Tie 

Producers, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 

Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 28—West Coast Lo; eal Association, 
Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 2-3—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Muscatine, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Annual. 

Feb. bap -4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 8-9—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
ciation, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 

mont, W. Va. Annual. 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 16—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 28-25—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
— Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Bxposition, 
Chicago. 


Associa- 
Philadelphia, 


Jan. 
Jan, 


Jan, 


Jan. Lumber 


Columbus, Ohio. An- 


Jan. 


Asso- 


April 14-15—Southeast Missouri Retail —— 
Dealers Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
nual. 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS MEET POSTPONED 


Because of the approach of the holiday sea- 
son and the time for inventory taking, it has 
been decided to postpone the annual conven- 
tion and dinner of the Northern Illinois Lum- 
bermen’s Club, which had been scheduled to 
be held in Chicago on Dee. 21. Plans now are 
to hold the meeting some time in January and 
due announcement will be made of the date 
and place as soon as this matter is definitely 
decided. 





PENNSYLVANIANS PLAN PROGRAM 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 13.—At a meeting 
of the board of directors ef the Pennsylvania 
Lumberman’s Association here last week the 
directors planned some of the program for the 
annual convention, and decided that the ses- 
sion on Wednesday, Jan. 26, should be for mem- 
bers only, and that the Thursday morning session 
should be open. It is expected that Gifford 
Pinchot will talk on Thursday about forestry 
in Pennsylvania, and ‘‘ Yard Equipment’’ will 
be treated by Fred H. Ludwig, of Reading. 
Some of the other subjects that are tentatively 
on the program are: Publicity of lumber prices 
and market conditions; costs; trade-marked lum- 
ber; the proposed Business Ethics League; 
standardizing; building boosting campaigns, 
and transportation into and out of the yard. 

The board of directors established a reputation 
for the Golden Rule idea by asking for the 
resignations of two of its members who had 
refused to live up to the standard of fair deal- 
ing set by the organization. In these two eases, 
complaints had been made, and after careful 
investigation, the members were proved to be 
wrong and are considered no longer worthy to 
represent the association. 


HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ANNUAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 14.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion will be held at Memphis, Jan. 20, 1921, ac- 
cording to a decision reached by the board of 
directors in session here this afternoon. 

S. M. Nickey, president, appointed the fol- 
lowing nominating committee to select candi- 
dates for officers and directors for the ensuing 
year: George C. Ehemann, of George C. Ehe- 
mann & Co., chairman; Walker L. Wellford, 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., and T. V. Ashby, 
Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn. It 
is expected that, following the custom estab- 
lished by the association, there will be only one 
ticket in the field. It is regarded as certain in 
lumber circles that the committee will nominate 
President S. M. Nickey, of the Green River 
Lumber Co., and Nickey Bros. (Inc.), to suc- 
ceed himself. One third of the directors will 
be chosen for the ensuing year, the other two- 
thirds holding over. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, said 
that the association will extend an invitation to 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or a prominent railroad man, or both, to 
address the convention. 

The association is coming up to the annual 
with the largest membership growth for any 
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The ideal gift from a lum- 
berman or for a lumberman is 
one of the works of Douglas 
Malloch, “the lumberman 

et”, the poet who put the 
umber industry on the library 
tables of America. 
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single year in its history, according to Mr. 
Townshend. The organization has lost prac- 
tically no members during the year while it has 
added more than 100 new ones, making its 
roster stand now somewhat above 500. Its fi- 
nancial affairs are in thoroly sound condition 
and the year has been so successful in every 
direction that members and officials alike are 
looking forward to the annual with much pleas- 
ure, 

It was decided at the meeting this afternoon 
that members who sign a contract to have all 
their claims handled by the association will not 
have to pay more than 5 percent commission on 
the total recovered. It was likewise decided 
that those members who give the association 
only part of their claims to handle must pay 
20 percent on all amounts recovered below $50 
and 10 percent on all amounts collected above 
$50. 


CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 


Orrawa, ONT., Dec. 13.—Stressing the point 
that a goodly number of reservations have al- 
ready been made, Secretary Frank Hawkins, of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, urges 
those who contemplate attending the annual 
convention to be held here Jan. 12 and 13 to 
make their hotel reservations at once if they 
have not already done so. He is already making 
plans for the convention, as it has been defi- 
nitely decided that the convention banquet will 
be held Wednesday evening, Jan. 12. A local 
committee on entertainment has been appointed 
to entertain the visitors. A special program 
has been arranged for visiting ladies and a 
tea has been scheduled for Wednesday after- 
noon. The local ladies’ committee is also 
working out details for the ladies’ entertain- 
ment. A men’s lunch will be held on Thursday, 
Jan. 13, and a buffet dance and bridge on 
Thursday. 


PLANS FOR CONNECTICUT ANNUAL 

New Haven, Conn., Dec. 14.—At the meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, it was de- 
cided to hold the annual meeting during the 
week of Feb. 13 to 19, the details as to the 
specific time and place to be arranged by Presi- 
dent A. C. Tyler and Secretary James Cray. 

The association has begun the holding of 
zone meetings, the State having been divided 
into eight zones. The first meeting was held 
today in the Bridgeport district. It is hoped 
that other zones will get together at least once 
a month or oftener. 
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BALTIMORE WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 

BautimorE, Mp., Dec. 13.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club will 
be held early in January at the Southern 
Hotel, when the yearly reports will be read, 
officers elected and other business disposed of. 
Nominations for officers have been made by a 
committee, and there is every expectation 
that they will be indorsed by the organization, 
which includes about a score of members. The 
nominations are: 

President—Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co. 

Vice president—Parker D. Dix, Surry Lumber Co. 
s Secretary—Mr. Henderson, Greenleaf Johnson & 

on, 





ACTIVITIES IN BLACK CAT REALM 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 14.—H. R. Isherwood, 
secretary of Hoo-Hoo, was advised today that 
a concatenation will be held at Akron, Ohio, 
Jan. 5, in connection with the meeting of dis- 
trict No. 18 of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers. W. G. Smith, of the Lyman- 
Hopkins Lumber Co., is in charge of the ar- 
rangements. A class of sixteen already has 
been assured and it is expected there will be 
more applicants. 

K. P. Aschbacher, secretary and manager of 
the Swan-Creek Lumber & Building Co., is 
planning for a concatenation at Toledo in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, 

A concatenation also will be held at Denver, 
Colo., Jan. 14, in connection with the meeting 
of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. O. D. Neal has been appointed 


Vicegerent Snark for the Colorado district to 
succeed John H. Cunningham. : 

Mr. Isherwood intends to be present at all 
of these meetings. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SALESMEN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 13.—The annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association will take 
place in this city Friday, Dec. 31, at 3 p. m. 
President Charles Van Pelt has issued the call 
for the meeting, which will be at 1011 Lumber 
Exchange. 





OREGON FIRE ASSOCIATIONS 
PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 10.—The Douglas 
County Forest Fire Association, which has 
headquarters at Roseburg, Ore., met here today 
and elected R. M. Fox, of Portland, president, 


_and Harry Pargater, of Roseburg, secretary. 


An assessment of 2 cents per acre was agreed 
upon for the coming year, and reports showed 
that the last season had been a very successful 
one, with light losses, due to favorable weather 
and efficient patrols. State Forester Elliott 
and C. S. Chapman, forester of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, attended 
the meeting, with a large number of owners of 
timber in Douglas County. George Marshall, 
of Tacoma, presided. The Coos County Forest 
Fire Association will meet in February at 
Marshfield. Dates for other county association 
meetings have not been set yet. 





LOGGED-OFF LAND CONFERENCE 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Dec. 11.—At the Northwest 
Logged-Off Conference here last Tuesday, D. W. 
Bass presiding, the following legislative com- 
mittee was appointed: W. A. Irwin, chairman; 
E. M. Chandler, George W. Dilling, Fred W. 
Graham, O. L. Miller, Dr. H. K. Benson, Fred 
W. Strang, Jesse O. Thomas, W. H. Paulhamus 
and Thomas B. Hill, secretary. 

At its initial meeting the committee considered 
the problems of cost of clearing and settling 
logged-off lands dnd methods of accomplishing 
such reclamation, but it did not attempt to 
settle on a definite program, leaving that to 
be matured by further consideration and at later 
meetings, and after conferring with other agen- 
cies interested in kindred projects, such as the 
Washington Irrigation Institute and the State 
Land Settlement Association. 

It was decided that members of the committee 
should attend the annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington Irrigation Institute at Ellensburg on 
Dec. 16 and 17, and join in urging such legisla- 
tive action as is necessary more fully and ef- 
fectively to utilize the reclamation and land 
settlement acts passed by the last legislature, in 
order to ensure the greatest possible develop- 
ment of the unused lands of the State. 

About 200 delegates were present at the con- 
ference. At the close of the session they visited 
Alderwood Manor, between Seattle and Everett, 
where the Puget Mill Co. is demonstrating in a 
thoroly practical way what can be done with 
logged land in western Washington. 





‘*‘BRYAN’’ TALKS TO LUMBERMEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 13.—Last Friday 
night a special dinner was given by the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association of Philadelphia at 
the Hotel Adelphia, attended by the members, 
some of their major employees and wholesalers 
and guests, totaling about 175 persons. The 
general subject of the meeting was capital and 
labor, open shop etc., with the main speaker 
Senator George Cartwright, of California. It 
had been whispered that there was a possibility 
of having the great orator William J. Bryan 
for a few minutes, and hushed excitement pre- 
vailed during the dinner. Just after the meal 
Secretary Charles P. Maule went out and was 
seen returning with the expected speaker, who 
was introduced by Chairman Amos Y. Lesher 
as one who needed no introduction, the greatest 
orator of the country ete. For a few minutes 
the lumbermen listened to a talk on the dangers 
ahead of business in the readjustment period, 
the text. of which was ‘‘Steady, Americans, 
Steady!’’ He then thanked them for the 
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opportunity to speak to them for a few minutes 
and play a joke on them, and Mr. Lesher an- 
nounced that the gentleman was Curtis E.. Blin- 
Singer, publisher of the Marcus Hook Press. 
It was a sheepish looking crowd which remem- 
bered that it had risen and given him two 
minutes of standing applause, and then had 
sung for him ‘‘Nobody Knows How Dry I 
Am.’’ He then told some interesting incidents 
of mistaken identity. 

Lieut.-Gov. J. Danforth Bush, of Delaware, a 
lumberman, was called on, and gave an inter- 
esting talk about his State as a lumber producer. 





MINNESOTA LOGGERS OPEN OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 13.—Temporary 
offices of the Minnesota Loggers’ Association 
have been opened at 736 Lumber Exchange, in 
this city. Roy V. Norbeck is in charge as 
temporary secretary. Mr. Norbeck has prepared 
a statement showing average wages being paid 
to workmen in northern Minnesota lumber 
camps. The scale shows $50 a month the ruling 
rate for common labor, including swampers 
and men on tailing down; $55 for ordinary 
teamsters and sawyers; $65 for loaders and 4- 
horse teamsters; $60 for saw filers, hookers and 
landing men, and steel gang men; $75 for sec- 
tion bosses and 6-horse teamsters; $80 for a 
saw boss; $85 to $100 for cooks on small crews, 
and $125 for cooks with a large crew; $90 for 
second cooks and $55 for cookee and bull cook; 
$90 for engineers, and $100 for a straw boss. 
Larger quarters are to be secured and a per- 
manent organization formed soon. 





OHIO DISTRICT ASSOCIATION MEETS 


CoLumBus, OuI0, Dec. 14.—A meeting of 
District No. 8 of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers held at the Chottenden Hotel, 
Dee. 13, was well attended and a most inter- 
esting session was the result. Maurice Albaugh, 
of the Quincy Lumber Co., of Quincy, Ohio, 
was the principal speaker, taking for his sub- 
ject ‘¢ Advertising.’’ He told of his publica- 
tion several times yearly of a small bulletin 
styled ‘‘The Tack’’ which is used as an adver- 
tising medium. This paper contains a number 
of news items of local interest and also advises 
as to what woods to use for certain purposes. 

Short talks were made by R. 8. Celler, of the 
Celler Lumber Co., Westerville; George F. 
Bareis, of Canal Winchester; Thomas Reese, of 
the Linden Lumber Co., and by Linden and 
Thomas Jones, of the West Side Lumbér Co. 

As the regular election of officers willbe held 
Jan. 10, a nominating committee consigiting of 
Seymour Brown, chairman; F. T. Bigick and 
A. D. Rogers was named to place in nojination 
candidates for the various offices. The business 
session followed a dinner and was attended 
by about twoscore of lumbermen. 





SALESMEN DRAFT ETHICS CODE 

Detroit, Micu., Dee. 13.—A committee to 
draw the preliminary draft of a code of ethics 
for the Michigan Association of Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen has been 
appointed by President C. J. Ashton. The 
membership of the committee follows: John 
R. Shaw, Detroit, chairman; Fred J. Verkerke, 
Felger Lumber & Timber Co., Grand Rapids; 
Harry M. Jessop, H. W. Kanouse Lumber Co., 
Detroit; Walter H. Jobe, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Detroit. This committee will get busy 
immediately on the code, and the result of its 
deliberations will be presented to the body at 
some monthly meeting in the near future. 

The last meeting of the organization, which 
was held in Grand Rapids Dec. 4, was ad- 
dressed by Carrol F. Sweet, of the Old National 
Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich., who predicted an 
early revival of building in the spring of 1921. 
His talk brimmed over with optimism, which 
sent the delegates away with a feeling that 
‘‘things are not so bad after all.’’ The finan- 
cial situation, as it affects the lumber industry, 
will soon right itself, he declared. 

Zeno H. Nelson, of Jackson & Tindle (Inc.), 
spoke on the labor situation from the manufac- 
turer’s standpoint. He said considerable lum- 
ber would be produced in the North the coming 











winter if the labor situation can be satisfac- 
torily adjusted. 

Vice President Fred J. Verkerke told of 
plans for the annual convention of the associ- 
ation, which will be held in .Grand Rapids 
Feb. 3 and 4. George Schotte, Charles M. 
Stanton, E. G. Prefontaine and William J. 
Barclay also spoke. 





SOUTHERN PINE ACTIVITIES 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 13.—At a meeting 
of the Southern Pine Association’s safety com- 
mittee, held here last week, consideration was 
given to the code of safety standards in log- 
ging, railroad and sawmill operation, as pre- 
pared by the United States bureau of standards. 
While it is not considered likely that the pro- 
posed code will be made the basis of Federal 
legislation, it is expected to carry great weight 
in the framing of State legislation concerning 
workmen’s compensation and safety measures. 
The committee approves the step in principle, 
it is understood, but will consult association 
subscribers regarding certain features of the 
code as drafted that might prove objectionable 


to southern lumber operators, and probably will * 


submit to the Federal bureau a list of minor 
amendments for incorporation in the final draft. 

A new series of ‘‘safety meetings’’ to be held 
thruout the southern pine belt under the aus- 
pices of the Southern Pine Association was in- 
augurated with a conference at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., Dec. 15. All industrial employees and 
their families—and indeed, all residents of 
Hattiesburg—were invited to attend this meet- 
ing. Two motion pictures were shown—one 
the film ‘‘Safety in Logging and Lumbering,’’ 
prepared by the Industrial Accident Committee 
of California, and the other the famous ‘‘ Bulle- 
tin Seventy,’’ produced by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. An added feature was an address 
on ‘‘Americanism,’’ by District Attorney T. 
Weber Wilson, of Laurel, Miss. 

Later meetings are contemplated at other 
points in southern pine producing territory. 
Their purpose is of course to arouse popular 
interest in the safety movement. 





ENGINEERS SHOW BROAD VISION 


New York, Dec. 13.—Problems nearest the 
heart of New York lumbermen—transportation 
and terminals—were discussed by experts dur- 
ing the recent forty-first annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
which closed in this city last Saturday. There 
were more than three thousand delegates in 
attendance and it was announced that the 
society had accepted the invitation of the Chi- 
cago section to hold its spring meeting in that 
city on May 23 to 26, 1921. 

Bearing out the argument of New York lum- 
bermen that industry in New York is abso- 
lutely dependent upon lighterage service and 
that greater terminal facilities are imperative 
to the well being of business in many lines, 
the speakers, including some of the best known 
engineers and railroad men in the country, 
gave their opinions as to how*’New York is 
to solve its difficulties to the advantage of the 
entire country. 

The status of labor in industry and recent 
strides in scientific management were discussed 
at other sessions of the convention. The need 
of a more sympathetic understanding of the 
worker on the part of the employer was em- 
phasized by a half dozen or more speakers in 
a discussion devoted to the general theme, 
‘‘Management.’’ A part of the session was 
given over to a study and discussion of the 
work of Henry L. Gantt, who died last year. 

Col. William Barclay Parsons, consulting 
engineer and railroad builder, suggested that 
the various roads entering the city should be 
pooled. He discussed the situation in New 
York as it affects the nation. 

Daniel Willard, president Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, said the railroads had determined to 
make the best of inadequate equipment and to 
this end a number of railroads already are 
making an average of more than thirty miles 
per car per day. He said that on some lines 
the number of cars awaiting repairs is less 
than 4 percent. 

Charles A. Morse, chief engineer for the Chi- 
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the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance ' small 
compared to the security afferded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


{141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden _ 
Chicago, II. New York, N. Y. 














415 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


\NSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


OF 
LUMBER - PILING -: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 











PLAN roure HOME NOW 


entender Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
clima' Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“*Representative Cal. Homes” 5} 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “The 
New Colonials” 60 Plans-5 to 12 
Rooms$1."*WestCoastBungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms-$l. 
OFFER. Send $2.50 fos 
all 3 above books peer get book of 80 Special pers also Garage 
folder FREE. EXT 3 ‘Little Bungalows” 3 to6 Rooms—S0c. 
aw Stead if not satisfied. 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 366 Calif. 







Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 
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For 
Sale: 


Complete 


BOX 
Making 
Equipment 


consisting of 


1.Band Saw Automatic Grinder 
1 Knife Automatic Grinder 

1 Set Band Saw Rollers 

1 Band Saw Filing Clamp 

1 Blacksmith’s Forge 

1 6” No. 3 Fischer Band Saw 

1 30” American Planer 

3 Atkins Rip Saws 

3 Atkins Cut-off Saws 

1 34” Wheel Band Saw 

3 Doig Stationary Nailers 

1 Doig End Mender 

1 Morgan 3 Roller Printing Machine 
Shop Trucks, Motors, Shafting 


Located at Hammond, Ind. 


Address B 47, American Lumberman 














“BUNGALOW HOMES”’ 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 
We also furnish 
a complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 
Our plan service ‘for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 


Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 




















‘ marry 
We Manufacture 





“size CRATING 
SIZE 
for manufacturers of Washing 
Machines 
Booraem- Kemper Seas ine 
| LumberCo., Inc. Stoves 
| Capacity— : ottery 
too Lansing, Ia. Furniture J 











Mr. Commission Man: 


Would you be interested in making an 
arrangement with a good live Yellow Pine 
Wholesale organization whereby your sales 
would bring you part of the profits in the 
business? If so, address 


’ “Wholesaler” care American Lumberman 

















eago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, said the 
abandonment of branch lines would do away 
with a lot of small mechanical terminals which 
are expensive to maintain, also with men em- 
ployed as station agents and helpers on the 
branch lines. 

Gen. Frank T. Hines, vice president Baltic 
Steamship Co., said the question of waterway 
transportation is bound up in the issue of dol- 
lars and cents. 

Edwin E. Carman, of Cleveland, in his first 
speech as president of the society, pledged the 
support of its thirteen thousand members to 
the new American Engineering Council, headed 
by Herbert Hoover, in carrying out a construc- 
tive national program of public service. Mr. 
Carman stressed the importance of engineering 
participation in industrial research which is 
being fostered by the Engineering Foundation 
and in the replacement of the old apprenticeship 
system by modern methods of training young 
men and women. 

Calvert Townley, vice chairman of the coun- 
cil and past president of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, said that the 
Federated American Engineering Societies had 
devised a plan embracing the elimination of 


industrial waste, a betterment of relations 
between capital and labor, establishment of a 
national department of public works and other 
economic reforms, 

Charles F. Rand, chairman of the Engineer- 
ing Foundation, said that a fund of $5,000,000 
was being raised to further industrial research 
on a nationwide scale. It also was announced 
that the Engineering Foundation is now en- 
gaged in an elaborate plan of highway research 
designed to aid in a wise expenditure of the 
funds to be spent on road building by’ the 
Federal Government and the States. In this 
work it is codperating with the engineering 
division of the National Research Council. 


oreoreoreorre—re—ae—r—"nr"—" 


BECAUSE the osage orange was widely used 
by the Indians in the making of their bows, the 
early French settlers of the Southwest called the 
wood bois d’are. This name has been passed 
along oraily among persons who were not aware 
of its origin or spelling until now various spell- 
ings are common. The original bois d’are is, 
of course, the preferred spelling, but bodark, 
bodare, bodock are common and bow wood also 
is sometimes used. 





Export Finance Organization Formed 


Action taken by bankers and other business 
men representing all branches of trade and in- 
dustry, including agriculture, in a meeting in 
Chicago, Dec. 10 and 11, makes certain the 
forming of a foreign trade financing corpora- 
tion with a capital stock of $100,000,000 and a 
financial capacity of $1,100,000, 000. The plan 
recommended is that proposed by a committee 
of the American Bankers’ Association, which 
has been working on it for nearly two years; 
but the details of organization, which will con- 
form to the provisions of the Edge act, were 
left to a committee of thirty men represent- 
ing various sections and industries. This com- 
mittee is authorized to add to its number, fill 
vacancies in its membership and proceed with 
the work of putting the corporation into prac- 
tical operation. 


The resolutions committee appointed at the 
meeting, which was held at the Congress Hotel, 
recommended the plan of the committee of the 
bankers’ association; and the committee on plan 
and scope recommended the appointment of the 
committee of thirty with complete power to 
act. Both reports were adopted without a dis- 
senting voice; and on motion pledges were at 
once taken for funds to finance the operations 
of the committee, $100,000 being raised within 
a few minutes. 

The Edge law, which is an amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act, gives authority to corpora- 
tions formed under it to extend loans abroad 
and issue debentures against securities to the 
extent of ten times their capital and surplus. 
National banks are authorized to invest 5 per- 
cent of their paid-in capital and surplus in the 
svock of such individual corporations, and in 
many cases the State laws permit State banks to 
invest a certain. percentage of their capital in 
such stock. Of course all other investors are 
free to invest in the stock and debentures of the 
financing corporation. When formed it will 
have no special relation to the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, which has acted merely as the 
vehicle for promoting the organization because 
its members had been brought to realize the 
necessity of some such means for promoting 
foreign trade and relieving the congestion in 
home markets. Having responded to calls for 
credit to the limit of their capacity the bankers 
thru their organization took this means of pro 
viding an agency for supplying the additional 
credit that foreign buyers need in order to buy 
American products. The proposed corporation 
will be under the supervision of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The meeting was called to order by John 8. 
Drum, president of the Mercantile Trust Co., 
of San Francisco, Calif., president American 
Bankers’ Association. John McHugh, New York 
City, vice president Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, made the opening address in which 





he gave a brief history of the expansion of 

American credit abroad and showed the need 

of a financial institution that could extend the 

additional credit needed to foster foreign trade. 

Other speakers during the meeting were Herbert 

Hoover, A. C. Bedford, of New York City, 

chairman of the board, Standard Oil Co.; J. H. 

Defrees, of Chicago, president Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States; J. B. Nobel, presi- 

dent Chicago Association of Commerce. Willis 

H. Booth, of New York City, vice president of 

the Guaranty Trust Co., was chosen permanent 

chairman of the meeting and G. A. Ranney, 
secretary International Harvester Co., was 
chosen vice chairman. 

Among the lumbermen delegates to the meet- 
ing were Charles Green, Laurel, Miss., vice presi- 
dent Eastman, Gardiner & Co.; Charles S. Keith, 
Kansas City, Mo., president Central Coal & Coke 
Co.; R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo., president 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

The following were appointed a committee to 
proceed with the work of forming the organiza- 
tion, selecting the permanent officers and plac- 
ing the institution in operation: 

John McHugh, chair- Oscar Wells, 
man, vice president ham, Ala. 
Mechanics & Metals Julius H. Barnes, Du- 
National Bank, New luth and New York. 
York. A. C. Bedford, vice pres- 
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F. O. Watts, president 
First National Bank, 
St. Louis. 

Lewis BE. Pierson, chair- 
man of the board 
Irving National 
Bank, New York. 
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JACKSON CLUB ENTERTAINS 

JACKSON, Miss., Dee. 13.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Jackson met Thursday at 12:15 at its 
regular Thursday luncheon, with a very good 
attendance. At the last meeting it was de- 
cided that entertainment would be furnished 
a month at a time, first by the retailers, then 
by the wholesalers, and then by the southern 
pine manufacturers, the wholesale manufac- 
turers and so on, each furnishing the enter- 
tainment for one month. The retailers were 
given the job for December, and this being 
their first attempt all felt that they were very 
successful. Talks were made by T. K. Currie, 
of the Central Lumber Co., and W. E. Guild, 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co., and some others 
also spoke. 

The visitors present were Jacob Klumb and 
J. C. Thomas. The elub extends at all times 
an invitation to all lumbermen to visit at the 
regular luncheon every Thursday at 12:15. 


a ner 


HARDWOOD SALESMEN’S FROLIC 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Dee. 13.—Invitations were is- 
sued today for the nineteenth annual feed and 
frolic of the Liar’s Club, a unique organiza- 
tion of hardwood lumber salesmen. The affair 
will be held in the ‘‘Temple of Truth,’’ Amer- 
iean Annex Hotel Tuesday, Dec. 28, beginning 
at 12:30 sharp, and will last all day. 

J. W. Thompson, of the Interstate Lumber 
Co., is president, Walter Wiese, Thomas & 
Proetz Lumber Co., vice president; and H. J. 
Lamson, of the Arkla Lumber Co., secretary. 
President Thompson will preside as toastmas- 
ter at the banquet. 





HOT ELECTION CONTEST ON 

MeMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 14.—Earl Palmer, 
head of the Ferguson-Palmer Co. (Ine.), and 
J. H. Hines, chief executive officer of the Hines 
Lumber Co., are making the race of their lives 
this week for the presidency of the Lumbermen’s 
Club. The former heads the ‘‘Red’’ ticket and 
the latter is the ‘‘one best bet’’ of the ‘‘Blue’’ 
ticket for the highest honor in the gift of the 
members of this organization. The election will 
be held Saturday evening, Dec. 18, and there 
will be the usual jollity and good fellowship 
which have characterized similar events the last 
few years. Other candidates nominated at the 
meeting of the club at the Hotel Gayoso Satur- 
day afternoon are given herewith: © 

Red Ticket 

First vice president—W. H. Dick, 
Lumber Co, 

Second vice president—R. T. Cooper, West Mem- 
phis Lumber C 


Tallahatchie 


Co. 
Secretary-treasurer—J. Clayton 
son Bros. Hardwood Co. 
_ Directors—S. B. Anderson, Aapereen Tully Co.; 


Johnson, John- 


G. Smith, Mossman Lumber Co.; A. N. Thomp- 
oie A. N, Thompson & Co. 
Nominating committee—O. M. Krebs, F. R. Me- 


McLallen. 

Blue Ticket 

First vice president—Joe Thompson, 
Katz Lumber Co. 

Second vice president—B. C. Tully, 
Tully Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. Clayton Johnson, 
son Bros. Hardwood Co. 

Directors—Frank T. Dooley, Dooley Lumber Co. ; 
John C. Bonner, J. H. Bonner & Sons; C. M. 
Kellogg, Kellogg Lumber Co. 

Nominating committee—Frank A. 
Robt. C. Stimson, J. T. Jones. 

A red hot campaign is being conducted this 
week. The candidates, their nominating com- 
mittees and their friends are all scurrying 
around for votes. 

The club president appointed George C. Ehe- 
mann, U. 8S. Lambert and J. D. Allen as a com- 
mittee to audit the books of the club for the 
year. 

Four applications for membership were sub- 
mitted by the proper committee. They will be 
voted on at the next regular meeting. 

Owing to the unusual interest in the person- 
nel of the nominees and owing to the fact that 
there is very little business doing, there were 
more than 125 members and visitors present, 
establishing a new record for the year. 


Fadden, FE, L. 
Thompson. 
Anderson- 


John- 


Conkling, 





The committee appointed at the last meeting 
to recommend the best means of honoring those 
members of the organization who saw actual 
service during the recent war with Germany 
will report at the first meeting to be held in 


January. 


TACOMA CLUB ELECTS TRUSTEES 


TacoMA, WASH., Dee. 11.—The annual elee- 
tion of trustees of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Tacoma was held at the regular meeting of the 
elub Dee. 8. The new board will consist of 
seven members instead of five as heretofore. 

The election followed the appointment of 
two nominating committees by President Ernst 
Dolge, each committee reporting a list of seven 
names and the club members then voting for 
seven of the fourteen names submitted. The 
result as announced by Mr. Dolge showed that 
the following had been elected: 

Paul Johns, manager of the Waterway Mill Co. : 
W. Yale Henry, vice president Clear Fir Lumber 
Co.; Thomas J. Handforth, secretary Lindstrom- 
Handforth Lumber Co.; J. E. Manley, secretary 
Manley-Moore Lumber Co.; Frank J. Smith, sales 
manager Pacific States Lumber Co.; Ralph Dick- 
man, manager Danaher Lumber Co., and J. G. Dick- 
son, vice presidert Pacific States Lumber Co. 

Following the announcement Mr. Dickson 
asked permission of the club to resign, as he 
would be unable to give the time to the work 
during the coming year and as the Pacifie 
States Lumber Co. was already represented 
on the board by Mr. Smith. His resignation 
was accepted and George J. Osgood, general 
manager Wheeler, Osgood Co., was named in 
his place. 

The new board of trustees will elect officers 
for the club at its first meeting. 

President Dolge was appointed by the club 
to serve on the committee which will go to 
Washington to appear before the court of 
appeals to argue against the interpretation of 
the word ‘‘market’’ by the bureau of internal 
revenue in its ruling on lumber mill invento- 
ries. Mr. Dolge, after accepting the appoint- 
ment, expressed his regret that he would be 
unable to attend the annual dinner of the club, 
set for Dee. 15. On the motion of Mr. 
Dickson it was decided to postpone the dinner 
until some time in January after Mr. Dolge’s 
return. 

W. M. Beebe, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber 

o., Seattle, who was present, was asked to 
speak and discussed market conditions in the 
competitive territory of the middle West from 
which he has just returned. Mr. Beebe warned 
the western manufacturers that at the present 
comparative prices of fir and southern pine 
they would be unable to sell any dimension 
lumber or boards in this territory. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB ELECTS 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Dee. 15.—At the annual 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
which was held last night at the New Vendome 
Hotel, J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber 
Co., who has been vice president of the elub for 
the last year, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. Gus Bauman, of the 
Maley-Wertz Lumber Co., was chosen vice presi- 
dent and William 8. Partington, of the Maley- 
Wertz Lumber Co., was reélected secretary and 
treasurer. The following directérs were chosen: 
George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer 
Co.; George H. Foote, of the Evansville Band 
Mill Co., and Carl Wolflin, of the Wolflin West 
Side Lumber Co. After the new officers were 
installed President Greer announced that he 
would appoint his standing committees at the 
next meeting of the club, Jan. 11. 

Daniel Wertz, of the Maley-Wertz Lumber 
Co., and a member of the codperative committee, 
made a talk on business conditions that was well 
received. He said that in the crisis thru which 
the country is now passing every man must do 
his full part. He asserted that both the busi- 








ness man and laboring man had been indulging 
in riotous living during the last few years and 
He ad- 


now they must take their punishment. 










101,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on the Lava Bed Log- 
gin Chance, embracing about 6,400 acres 

‘ownships 41 and 42 N., R. 3 E., M.D.M., 
Shasta National Forest, . California, esti- 
mated to be 80,000,000 feet B.M. of yellow 
pine, ——. feet B. M. of sugar pine, 10,- 
400,000 feet B. M. of white and Douglas fir, 
and 1,800,000 feet B.M. of incense cedar, a 
total of 101,200,000 feet B. M. of p Mace ene Fi 
more or less. The chance also_embraces 
the timber on about 800 acres in Townships 
41 and 42 N., R. 3 E., M.D.M., estimated 
to be 12,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, all 
species, the cutting of all or any part of 
which will be at the option of the pur- 
chaser, subject to the approval of the forest 
supervisor. 

STUMPAGE re iat rates consid- 
ered, $4.00 4, * ft. B. M. for yellow pine, 
$4.50 per J ft. B. M. for sugar pine, $1.25 
per M ft. B. M. for white and Douglas fir 
and incense cedar, and for material unmer- 
chantable under the terms of the contract, 
to be removed at the option of the pur- 
chaser, for which payment is required by 
the Forest Service, $0.50 per M ft. B. M. 
Rates to be readjusted July 1, 1924. 
DEPOSIT—$10,000.00 must be ee with 
each bid to be applied to the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as liqui- 
— damages, according to conditions of 
sale 
FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will 
he received by the District Forester, San 
Francisco, California, up to and including 
March 1, 1920. The right to reject any and 
all bids is reserved. Before bids are sub- 
mitted full information concerning the char- 
acter of the timber, conditions of sale, de- 
. ge and the submission of bids should 

e obtained from the District Forester, 
San Francisco, California, or the Forest 
Supervisor, Sisson, California. 








Material 
WANTED 


Climax Basket Bottoms: 
1,000,000 pes. 7-16x62x16” 
1,000,000 pcs. 3-8 x 432x12” 


Yates Lumber Company 


PENN YAN, N.Y. 














Stock in Pile on Georgian Bay 


MILL RUN 
ve & 5” 10-16 °. 159,000’ 
1x6 So 8 np nih 
1x8” 4 . « « . aoe 
1x7,9&11"“ . . . 189,000 
1x10” oS ew o, 
1x12” SS ee a 5 
2 ie eee” 
5-4x6” igre 37,000’ 
The Elgie & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
LIMITED 


18 Toronto St., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We-can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
_you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Exporters Ship Charterere 
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A Fund of 


Information 


is at your service if you are in- 
terested in the tremendous op- 
portunities offered today in the 
Pacific Northwest. Sixty - one 
years experience in this section, 
and intimate contact with the 
leaders in all lines of industry, 
make this Bank competent to offer 
disinterested and accurate infor- 
mation concerning transporta- 
tion, markets, the labor situation, 
credits, etc. 


Correspondence with prospective 
operators invited. 
LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 
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SUUCHAL AULT eL nec 








An Authority \ ea 


THE RED BOOK 


For the credit standing of all 
carload lumber buyers. 


Collections a Specialty. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO Est. 1876 NEW YORK 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 














vised the manufacturers to keep their factories 
running in order that business might continue. 

He said that everybody seemingly had stopped 
buying because everybody else had. He said co- 
operation now is needed as never before and 
that every man in business should make up his 
mind to go right ahead and do business the 
same as he would in normal times and if that 
was done business will soon be back where every- 
body would like to see it. 

Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co., said that, with the exception of a 
few items, lumber prices now are back where 
they were in 1917 and he did not believe that 
prices will go any lower. 

C. R. Garvey, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., of 
Marinette, Wis., and the Goodman Lumber Co., 
of Goodman, Wis., and C. L. Abney, of the Chi- 
eago Lumber & Coal Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
were visitors at the meeting and both made 
short talks on business conditions. 





TELLS OF NAVAL STORES INDUSTRY 


New Organs, La., Dec. 13.—Carl F. Speh, 
secretary-treasurer of the Turpentine & Rosin 
Producers’ Association, was principal speaker 
at the Lumbermen’s Club luncheon last week, 
and discussed the status of the naval stores 
industry and its relation to the lumber industry. 
Dr. Speh said that while naval stores production 
might reach its peak in 1921, it probably would 
decline for some years thereafter. Haphazard 
and wasteful methods of turpentining the trees, 
which had harmed the industry greatly in the 
past, are more than ever to be guarded against 
in future, and he appealed to the lumbermen to 
coéperate in protecting the industry, which rep- 
resented a business volume of about $75,000,000 
to the southern pine States, by allocating their 
trees to turpentine operators who use intelligent 
methods, conserving and prolonging production. 
The naval stores industry, he said, has made ex- 
tensive progress of late years in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas, with the result that New 
Orleans has become one of the largest naval 
stores markets in the world, tho Savannah has 
retained, partly thru custom and partly because 
of the presence there of factors who finance 
production operations on an extensive scale, the 
‘¢quoting place’’ for naval stores. The in- 
dustry represents a huge capital investment, 
gives employment to thousands, including about 
50,000 negroes, and deserves the codperation 
of lumbermen in its conservation and perpetu- 
ation. 

It was announced that Secretary-manager J. 
E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, 
would deliver the principal talk at the next club 
luncheon. 


ORGANIZING GROUP ASSOCIATIONS 


LovuISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 13.—Realizing that 
there is need under existing conditions for 
greater discussion of conditions existing in 
special lines of manufacture, the Employers’ 
Association of Louisville is organizing a number 
of group associations for specific discussions 
and meetings for matters within groups. The 
Woodworkers’ Club is the first of the groups, 
there being about forty employing woodworking 
organizations in this group. The first meeting 
of the club was held at the Tyler Hotel a few 
days ago, at which talks were heard from D. 
R. Brewster, of the technical service, Darling 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati; F. H. Seibel, Indiana 
Veneer & Panel Co., New Albany; F. C. Ander- 
son, Louisville Planing Mills Co.; H. C. Hobbs, 
of the Wood-Mosaiec Co., Louisville division, and 
others. The employers’ association is also co- 
operating with the parent organization, the Ken- 
tucky Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
hold its annual meeting in Louisville this week. 

G. H. Evans, of the G. H. Evans Lumber Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was a visitor at the last 
weekly meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club, 
at the Pendennis Club. Mr. Evans was in Louis- 
ville for a day on his way back from Chicago. 





BUFFALO ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE 
Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 15.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange at its regular monthly meeting 
last Saturday took another step in promoting 
the proposed conference of building interests 








by appointing a special committee with William 
Henrich as chairman to take the matter in 
hand and arrange for an early meeting. The 
exchange also listened to a talk by A. A. Lan- 
don on business conditions. 

A meeting was held last week between the 
Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, the re- 
tail body, and a number of the city architects, 
in an effort to come to a better understanding 
over the lumber to be specified for structures. 
The association proposes to issue a catalog of 
the most available building material in the city, 
giving the amount of sorts and grades in detail. 
The architects expressed themselves as much 
pleased with the proposition. They have taken 
space in the Associated Service Building, ad- 
joining that of the lumber association, and will, 
among other things, show there about a hundred 
house designs. Taking them as a basis, the 
association thinks it ean give the cost of build- 
ing on a very close estimate, which both dealers 
and architects believe will promote the erection 
of many new homes, 


NEW ORLEANS EXCHANGE ELECTS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 13.—At the annua? 
meeting of the New Orleans Contractors’ & 
Dealers’ Exchange, held today, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President—Robley S. Stearnes. 

Vice president—J. A. Haase, jr. 

Treasurer—W. W. Carre. 

Secretary—H. W. Bond. 

Directors: Material men and subcontractors—F. 
W. Salmen, Walter F. Jahncke, C. P. Geary, H. D. 
Knoop, W. W. Carre, J. A. Gaiennie, Gus B. Bald- 
win, C. S. Barnes, Robley S. Stearnes, F. Bertram 
and J. G. Maurer. General contractors—George 
J. Glover, J. A. Haase, jr., Richard McCarthy, G. 
Emile Reimann, N. A. Babin, F. C. Mitchell, J. 
M. DeFraites, L. J. Woodward, H. W. Bond and 
R. W. Markel. 


The reports showed that the exchange had en- 
joyed a prosperous year. 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE ANNUAL 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 13.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Lumber Exchange, the forty-sixth 
in the history of the organization, held last 
Monday night at the Merchants’ Club, brought 
out a large attendance. The business session 
was followed by a banquet, at which various 
short addresses were made and at which Rufus 
K. Goodenow, one of the veteran members, acted 
as toastmaster. 

The business proceedings consisted almost en- 
tirely of the election of officers, the slate put 
up by the nominating committee being put thru 
with the secretary casting the ballot, and the 
reading of the report of Pembroke M. Womble, 
the retiring president. This report included 
also the reports of other officers and various 
standing committees, and constituted a complete 
review of the proceedings of the exchange and 
its constituted bodies during the year. 

Mr. Womble summarized the twelve meetings 
held during the year by the managing commit- 
tee, and included in his report the statement 
of the Board of Trade industrial bureau in 
regard to the increase recorded during the year 
in the number of factories, employees and 
value of the output. 

The share taken by the exchange in the pass- 
ing of various big loans for city improvements, 
in the agitation for the return of the railroads. 
to their private owners and other matters were 
touched upon in the report, which also gave 
the increases ordered in the terminal, switching 
charges and demurrage charges, as well as in 
the general freight rates. 

The inspection committee reported that the 
force of inspectors of the exchange under Chief 
J. G. Cramer inspected during the year 70,649,- 
613 feet of softwood and 4,917,448 feet of 
hardwood, a total of 75,567,061 feet, or 106,118 
feet more than in 1919. There was not one 
re-survey during the year and the committee 
on arbitration was not called upon to settle a 
single dispute, which is regarded as speaking 
well for the spirit of fairness and equity pre- 
vailing among the members. 

Four concerns were admitted to membership, 
with no resignations and no deaths, the present 
total membership being 69. 

Employers’ liability, the action of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, with 
a report from Lewis Dill, the officially ac- 
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credited delegate, and revision of bylaws of 
the exchange were other topics mentioned. The 
treasurer reported a balance of about $1,000 on 
hand, a larger sum than has been reported for 
a long time. 

Mr. Womble said a few words expressive of 
his appreciation of the spirit of codperation the 
membership had always shown, and requested 
that they give his successor the same earnest 
support, and after the election W. Hunter Ed- 
wards, the new president, was introduced, who 
promptly entertained a motion to adjourn. 

At the dinner, which was served while a 
ladies’ jazz band rendered popular selections, 
ample justice was done to the excellent menu, 
after which President Edwards introduced Mr. 
Goodenow as toastmaster. 

A sleight-of-hand entertainment closed the 
annual, which brought together about seventy- 
five persons. 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ANNUAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 14.—Representative di- 
rectors, chairmen and vice chairmen of the vari- 
ous divisions of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis were elected at the annual meeting 
held today in the quarters of the exchange at 
Hotel Statler. The tickets, as announced in the 


AMERICAN’ LUMBERMAN of last week were 
elected, without opposition. The representative 
directors will meet next week to elect a presi- 
dent, vice president and treasurer. 

Results of the election were announced at a 
luncheon meeting at the Statler. G. R. Gloor, 
president of the exchange, presided. He took 
oceasion to thank the members for the codpera- 
tion that had been given to him during the last 
year. He called attention to the fact that the 
exchange was on the upturn in the estimation 
of the lumber interests of St. Louis, and 
praised Secretary O. A. Pier for his efforts to 
bring this about. 

The speaker of the day was Joseph T. Davis, 
a St. Louis attorney, counsel for the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers during 
Government control of railroads and well 
known as an authority on freight rate and taxa- 
tion matters. Mr. Davis discussed business 
conditions, predicting an era of prosperity for 
this country after reviewing the causes that 
brought about the present condition in -busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Davis also discussed freight rates and 
adjustments, citing a few concrete examples 
whereby St. Louis might take advantage of 
rate conditions. 





To Bring Nation Back To Oak 


Weston, W. Va., Dec. 13.—West Virginia’s 
enormous supply of virgin oak is being forced so 
rapidly into the industrial background and into 
oblivion that there is now a very small demand 
for articles manufactured from this class of 
lumber, according to West Virginia lumber 
manufacturers who gathered at the Camden 
Hotel here for a one day meeting to decide 
upon a comprehensive plan for advertising this 
wood, and subsequent retrenchment against the 
inroads of other woods which have taken prece- 
dence over the hardwood of this State in the 
manufacture of furniture and interior finish 
for homes and business offices. 


Tells Reasons Why Oak Has Lost Favor 


Failure of designers of furniture to take 
kindly to it is one of the reasons why oak has 
lost favor as a furniture and an interior finish 
wood, superinduced by the fact that interior 
decorators and furniture dressers have not made 
any progress in getting a finish on oak which 
would compare favorably with that obtained by 
working on softer woods or which would match 
the modern decorative schemes as do the lighter 
colored woods—according to Harold D. Everly, 
of Columbus, Ohio, who has been employed by 
the lumber manufacturers to make an exhaustive 
survey in an effort to ascertain why oak had 
become so unpopular and was being replaced by 
other woods. 

Said Mr. Everly to the lumber manufacturers: 


A study of the various uses of wood shows that 
oak is being manufactured into furniture at the 
present time to the extent of 7 percent, whereas 
several years ago oak was used to the extent of 32 
percent in the same work. Where oak was used in 
millwork several years ago on a 25 percent basis 
it is today worked in the mills to the extent of 
5 percent. 


No Attractive Designs Made For Use of Oak 


In the course of my survey I learned from furni- 
ture dealers that householders no longer cared to 
consider purchase of oak goods. Asked why they 
did not want oak they replied that it looked old 
fashioned and indeed antiquated. It is true. The 
furniture now made of oak is antiquated. The 
designers have dropped it and no longer make up 
furniture designs adaptable to its use. Conse- 
quently old ideas for the manufacture of furniture 
are still being used with oak. Oak is a victim 
of circumstances. 


Oak Can Be Finished in Light Colors 


Many decorators are of the mistaken idea that 
oak can only be finished in dark colors. One ex- 
pert finisher showed me oak that had been finished 
in light colors and it really surprised me what ¢on- 
trast existed between it and the common oak fin- 
ish which has become so unpopular. To get oak 
onthe market again it will be necessary to adver- 
tise not only oak itself, but the proper ways of 
dressing oak to make it conform to other decora- 
tions in the homes of the nation. 

Must Meet Modern Idea of Artistic Interiors 

Wood is a commodity that should be advertised 
as extensively as any article that appears on the 
shelves of stores. Modern people have very 
artistic ideas and failure of any commodity to 
progress with their ideas is fatal to the sale of 
such article. That is what has happened to oak. 


The old massive styles of oak are still in the 
stores; that is, in stores where oak is being car- 
ried at all. Most of the merchants have almost 
eliminated it from their stocks. In some in- 
stances furniture dealers told me that when pros- 
pective patrons asked to see oak they informed 
them that oak was no longer popular; this they 
did partly because oak really is no longer a best 
seller and partly because they jhad such a meager 
stock of the wood that they feared it would re- 
flect on the store and perhaps send their prospect 
to some other merchant. 
Grand Rapids Laughs at Use of Oak 
Grand Rapids, the Paris of the furniture world, 
insofar as styles are concerned, has dealt oak a 
solar plexus. The largest furniture manufac- 
turers of the world are located in the Michigan 
city. Here they make up the latest designs, which 
are copied over the entire world. When you seek 
to sell oak to the manufacturers there they laugh 
at you and say “No, we do not want to buy any 
oak, but we have some ages old which we will seil 
cheap.” 
Method of Unloading Oak Cheapened It 

The same is true in the case of furniture stores. 
The merchants have unloaded all but a very few 
pieces of oak furniture to the second-hand stores. 
These stores are doing a land office business in 
oak furniture but so low do they sell the articles 
that it only tends to cheapen oak and does more to 
—" the life out of it than any other one 
thing 

Designers and Finishers Like to Work on Oak 

There is one thing in favor of the oak manu- 
facturers—the designers and finishers like to work 
on oak. It is easier to dress and it takes a fine 
finish. It is not easily scarred in the factory. 
This popularity among the men who make furni- 
ture manufacturers listen to reason is one bet that 
oak manufacturers should not overlook. 


Should Participate in National Campaign 


J. H. Brewster, who called the meeting, stated 
that West Virginia wanted to do her part in 
bringing oak back into popular favor. J. W. 
Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, also delivered a short address 
in which he stated that the lumbermen of this 
State should get in on the national campaign. 
The "Ritter company has a large percentage of 
its entire operations in West Virginia and con- 
trols many acres of the finest oak in the State. 


Those Who Attended the Conference 
The following were in attendance: 


Frank McNeil, of Pardee-Curtin Lumber Co., 
of Clarksburg ; Mack Baker, secretary Fuel City 
Box Co., Clarksburg ; "Deans Howard, Smoot Lum- 
ber Co., Weston ; a £ Parsons, Cross Lumber 
Co., Alexander ; ¢. H. Holden, Ranwood Lumber 
Co., Pickens; M. B. Sprigg, Sprigg Lumber Co., 
Weston; John W. Farnsworth and W. L. Jack, 
Acme Lumber Co., Weston; S. L. Richards, West: 
wood Manufacturing Co., Weston; John W. Free- 
man, Cutright & Freeman Lumber Co., Buckhan- 
non; W. R. Thomas, Buckhannon Chemical Co., 
Buckhannon; J. W. Bakin, Eakin Lumber Co., 
Weston; John Harold, Elk River Lumber Co., wo 
ton; S. K. Hazlett, Holly- -Elk Lumber Co., V 
ton; J. W. Mayhew. W. M. Ritter Lumber i Of 
Columbus, Ohio; J. H. Brewster, Weston, ‘and 
Harold D. Everly, prominent in lumber circles. 
Mr. Everly spent three years in Brazil under con- 
tract with the Brazilian Government making a 
survey there of conditions relative to the tumber 
industry. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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Good Sellers 


Lumber dealers will find a ready _ 
sale among farmers, carpenters, 
painters, masons, etc., for 


Bull Dog Brand 


Ladders 


We can furnish them in either 
Norway Pine or Spruce, with 
hickory rungs, and they’ re strong, 
durable and reliable. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 





F. Smith & Son 





Incorporated 
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Manufacturers, CLINTON, IOWA 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
“tims Pane GRAND PRIZE, 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tro en ORNS eee Tools 
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HARDWOODS 


[ Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F.Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 
L wail 
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FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash © 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


£. Jerome Hardwood 
BY) Lumber Company 
ee JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
ing. Oak. Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber 


.. 
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"i 
Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
hipment: 


lcar 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
l car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
Small percent No. 2 Common) 

“lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 
3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No, 3 Hemlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 








(WBon Lumber Co. / 








a 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in North: 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried 


worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














“The Lumber Business” 


Within a comparatively recent time business 
has developed a literature; or rather a business 
literature has been developed. The literature 
that business itself has developed more nearly 
meets the needs of business than does the litera- 
ture that has been developed for business. 
‘*The Lumber Business,’’ by W. M. Ritter, of 
Columbus, Ohio, president W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., tho a booklet of only 108 pages, is a sub- 
stantial contribution to business literature that 
embodies the results of extensive experience as 
well as of ripened reflection. 

In a preface the author explains that the con- 
tents of the booklet originally were to convey to 
officers and employees of his company his 
‘‘views on organization, production and distri- 
bution—general topics under which may be 
treated almost every subject important to the 
lumber business. ’’ 

Mr. Ritter groups men under three heads or 
into three types: The practical experienced 
man; the systematic man; the scientific or ef- 
ficient man. As the last is the most important, 
the author’s description or definition of the 
scientific man is given here: ‘‘He is the one 
who thinks, studies, reasons, in order to do 
things with the least expenditure of force and 
brain, in the most competent, best, most clean- 
cut way. He is a man of a creative type of 
mind. He sees his whole sphere of action, in- 
deed the entire world as a workshop; he knows 
the importance of determining the value of 
Smith or Brown to the business as accurately 
as the value of a sawmill or flooring machine; to 
him life is a constantly unfolding growth, not 
a, finality; his work is in a constant state of in- 
complete improvement for he is always ‘apply- 
ing old principles by new methods to new 
conditions.’ While avoiding the error of con- 
verting the business into an experimental labor- 
atory, he is constantly making experiments as a 
definite part of the business. He realizes that 
he must be constantly thinking.’’ 

Thruout the book emphasis is laid upon the 
value of thought in business: ‘‘The ability to 
think accurately is the greatest business faculty 
aman can have.’’ But, the author says, ‘‘do 
not confound thinking with theorizing. Think- 
ing marks the growing, practical man; theoriz- 
ing (as commonly understood), the impractical 
idealist.’’ ‘‘To act without thought is to allow 
the ship to drift without a pilot. It is only by 
constant thought that the proper fundamental 
principles can be aptly observed and rightly 
applied to assure the desired results. Thought— 
right thinking—is the prerequisite of efficiency. 
It is an error to expect to learn by doing—it 
is too wasteful and too slow. Learn by think- 
ing what ought to be done and the way to do it, 
and wasteful effort in the doing will be avoided. 
Think in order to determine methods for im- 
provements and reforms.’’ 

In discussing efficiency the author says: 
‘*Present day problems are not so much prob- 
lems of efficiency as they are problems requiring 
efficiency in the person to deal with them; not 
not so much in efficiency abstractly considered 
as in the necessity for efficiency in the scientific 
management of affairs. Labor does not get its 
just reward because capital does not get the full 
benefit of the power of the worker. There is too 
much waste. ‘Unions place a premium on 
wasting man-power by not using it at a high 
efficiency.’ ‘Increased pay affords no relief to 
wage earning people from the burdens of waste- 
ful production, for every increase in wages 
means an increase in living cost of the entire 
population.’ The only remedy is in increased 
output. It is an error to pursue the policy of 
live and let live,interpreted to mean letting the 
unfit live at the same price as the fit, but pur- 
suing the policy of hiring and firing, or the try 
and fail method, instead of scientific selection 
based upon efficiency consideration only, is en- 
couraging just that policy.’’ All that the 
author says about efficiency deserves reproduc- 
tion if space would permit. ‘‘It is not 
enough,’’ he says, ‘‘to be able to do a thing 
well. It may take too long. Even if it is to be 
done it may be finished too late. It is neces- 
sary to be able to do a thing at the right time, 





within the necessary length of time, in the best, 
most economical way—and not merely one thing 
in this way, but everything—the succession of 
details in the same way. This is attaining to 
efficiency. Do not be ashamed to be efficient. 
Some seem to have the idea that efficiency swells 
up a man, gives him a Jordy, superior air, a 
superior sort of detached over-lordship. It may 
be put down at once that any such person is not 
efficient. He is not the genuine article. Effi- 
ciency does not consist in a conscious pose. 
Many persons of the highest efficiency attract no 
particular attention by their attitude or their 
actions—but they get results. Indeed, some 
of the most highly efficient individuals would 
searcely describe their attributes as those of 
efficiency. They are efficient without being con- 
scious of it.’’ 

The book is a closely knit discussion of the 
various phases of business management, and to 
quote further will hardly do justice to the treat- 
ment. - Without being too minute, it is yet spe- 
cific enough actually to serve as a guide in the 
operation of a business, which in fact it was 
originally intended to be. It its preparation the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to vari- 
ous other writers, but especially to the valuable 
assistance of his friend and associate, Landon 
C. Bell. 


REUNION OF OLD TIME NEW YORKERS 
- New York, Dec. 13.—Employees of every 
lumber firm in the Metropolitan district, and 
former employees as well, are invited to attend 
the first big social gathering ever devised in the 
industry here. The affair will be a cabaret and 
ball to be staged in Maennerchor Hall, No. 205 
East Fifty-sixth Street, on the evening of Feb. 
21, under the auspices of the employees of 
George H. Storm & Co. 

T. J. Harrigan, president of the organiza- 

tion of employees that is arranging the big 
function, says the object is to ‘‘encourage the 
happy reunion of friends in the industry of 
the days gone by, who thru various reasons have 
separated and lost track of each other, and also 
to spend a pleasant and enjoyable evening.’’ 
’ In order to make the affair a success, the 
committee has requested all wholesale and retail 
lumber concerns to codperate by advertising in 
a souvenir journal to be issued on the evening 
of the get-together and also to inform their 
employees of the ‘‘new and unusual occasion’* 
in the trade. 

Others in charge of arrangements for the 
cabaret and ball are William J. MeCahill, vice 
president; P. H. Spieler, treasurer; 8. Sherman, 
secretary; H. S. Gunderson, sergeant-at-arms 
and T. P. Sherlock, assistant sergeant-at-arms. 


ACCOUNTING FIRM FORMED 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Dee. 14.—W. C. Flournoy, 
of this city, announces that J. W. Beasley, also 
of this city, will be associated with him under 
the firm name of Flournoy & Beasley. This 
concern specializes in the preparation of income, 
excess profits and capital stock tax returns and in 
advising with clients on all matters pertaining 
to Federal taxation and adjustments, also en- 
gaging in the business of public accounting. W. 
C. Flournoy states that his concern will special- 
ize in serving the sawmill industry, as its prin- 
cipal clients are the larger sawmill corporations 
in this section. The office of the company is 
in the Hotel Bentley. 


REVIEW OF LABORATORY WORK 


A report concerning the work of the last 
year by the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., has just been. issued by that 
institution, and it supplies a valuable resume 
and interesting history of activities there in 
the field of useful investigation. The labora- 
tory last summer completed its first decennial 
period and begun on new work as well as con- 
tinuing some of the old. Investigation of 
paper manufacturing will go forward, both 
from wood and cotton linters. Preservation 











of wood will receive much attention also. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 
Fort WayNE, IND.—At the Morton Club to- 


night we fell in with W. A. Crawford, and al- | 


most fell out with him again. Mr. Crawford 
has been with the Pack ard Piano Co. twenty- 
three years, twenty of them as foreman of the 
lumber yard. In order to keep cases on the 
hardwood situation the Packard company takes 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of course, and so 
Mr. Crawford confessed he had been a weekly 
reader of this department ever since it started 
nineteen years ago. 

‘‘T always wondered who wrote it,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘and then, after a good many years, I heard. 
And then one day I learned you were coming 
to Fort Wayne, and I came down to see you— 
and I was never so disappointed in my life!’ 





Detroit, Micu.—It was like Old Home Week 
for us at the Board of Commerce today, for the 
lumbermen were there, from Allan and Ashton 
down to Webb, alphabetically speaking, and 
newspaper men, and other men of other nefari- 
ous occupations. We were happy to see them 
all, especially Allan, who looks as much like 
Francis X. Bushman as ever, and Ashton and 
Webb, who don’t as much as ever. 





Fostoria, Ou10.—If it is ever your good for- 
tune to come here, too, you will like Fostoria. 





Kent, On10.—The lumbermen and lumber- 
women of the 18th district of the State associa- 
tion, which district comprises Portage and Sum- 
mit counties, met here tonight, with E. S. 
Parsons in the chair and Ralph Wilson all over 
the place. The affair had been arranged by 
Jake Brown and W. G. Smith, of Akron, and 
they earned some saffron wings and golden 
crowns. Slightly to our east sat C. V. Gough, 
but not the Gough who started the temperance 
movement. No lumberman ever started the tem- 
perance movement—they merely made it neces- 
sary. 

Another old time friend of rare literary judg- 
ment in the selection of Christmas gifts for his 
friends, was M. L. Wootten, of Akron, who 
motored down from Cleveland to be here. It is 
seldom we permit any other poet to crack into 
this department, but Wootten handed us a poem 
that simply must. It appears a fellow settled 
out in Kansas and had the usual run of luck, 
and he afterward celebrated his experience in 
these feeling lines: 

My horse went dead and my mule went lame 


And I lost my cows in a poker game. 
Then a hurricane came one summer's day 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
Everything that your hearts desire! 
Red the holly berries cling, 

Red the Christmas fire. 

You who gather here to play, 


Children for awhile, 

Happy be your Christmas Day, 
Radiant your smile! 

In the heavens, on the earth, 
See the holy sign, 

Till the world is one of mirth, 
Man a thing divine— 

As this day is love and cheer, 
So be all the dawning year! 
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And swept the house where I lived away. 
Then an earthquake came when it was gone 
And swallowed up the oo that the house 
stood on. 
Then the tax collector he came around 
And taxed me for the hole in the ground! 
After the Lumbermen’s Quartet, consisting 
of Messrs. Wilson, Shreffler, Gallagher and 
Jones, had warbled sweetly, we trolleyed back to 
Akron and waited for the Erie to come, Jake 
Brown, Underwood, Wootten and the rest stand- 
ing by us until that unexpected but hoped for 
event occurred. 





BurraLo, N. Y.—The Statler messhall was 
jammed to the roof and walls with five hundred 
of the finest fellows we have ever seen at the 
Rotary Club, and only a few lumbermen were 
needed to make it a perfect day. 





Batavia, N. Y.—A beautiful little city half- 
way between Buffalo and Rochester, with the 
local millwork man in the chair and the beauty 
and chivalry of Batavia in the rest of them. 





CARBONDALE, Pa.—Here we are, right in the 
heart of the region the anthracite coal comes 
from, or used to, and yet you will not see a 
miner on the streets, at least you won’t and 
know it. For they have shower baths now at 
the mouth of every mine and, as the men come 
out, they take a shower and don their civies 
again and walk forth in appearance the pros- 
perous gentlemen they are. You may be inter- 
ested to know what they are paying down here 
for hard coal, where they are so close to it that 
now and then a house topples over because of 
the burrowing of the miners beneath. Well, 
they are paying $10.75 a ton a few hundred 
feet above the veins, but they have an awful 
time getting coal. 





ScraANTON, Pa.—This is the town that edu- 
cates you by mail, and we went over this remark- 
able school where there are a couple of 
thousand teachers but no pupils—that is, no 
pupils in sight. But there are two million of 
them seattered over the world, either pupils or 
graduates. 

Our particular, but not too particular, host 
here, was G. Lynn Sumner, vice president of 
the Woman’s Institute, which will teach your 
wife to make dresses and to cook by mail, diffi- 
cult as that may sound. Lynn and we were 
fellow reporters once up in Michigan, and what 
we told the Seranton Advertising Club about 
each other tonight ought to be called to the at- 
tention of the grand jury. 








Interior View of Waicheuns at Glen Mary. 


Oak Flooring 


appeals to home builders seeking 
“the most durable hardwood floor- 
Ing.” 


American Oak for durability. 


You can’t beat old growth 


If you want the best 
send us your orders. 


AMERICAN Ficcrine CO. 


Sales Office 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 
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Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Specializing in 


TIMBERS 


Valdosta, Georgia 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 


encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “standard equipment’* in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows” contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of uniquc and artistic design. ‘“‘Modern Homes’”’ is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both fo, $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 

AURBLIUS-SWANSON CO., INC. Building — 1010 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, 0! 
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Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 
A trial order will prove the 


many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 








The Beaumont Lumber Co. 


BEAUMONT 


Priddie 





Ben _ 8S. Woodhead, TEXAS W. A. 


= President 


Vice-Pres. 
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Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 


Your items o: 
Inquiries LONG AND SHORTLEAF 
Solicited. 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 





All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 








Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin - Texas 


Mills at 
White City and San Augustine 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. 
Sales Offices at Lufkin, Texas 














Reasons for Buying Pulpwood by Weight 


In the report of the meeting of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association in Chicago on Nov. 
12, the fact was mentioned that the purchase 
of pulpwood by weight rather than by the cord 
was receiving favorable consideration. Since 
then the official report on the subject by the 
News Print Service Bureau has been made pub- 
lic, and the purchase of wood by weight is dis- 
cussed at considerable length and reasons are 
given why that method should be preferred. The 
report deals with the question from the view- 
point of the purchaser. Different methods have 
been in use. 

Some companies measure the wood in ricks 
and calculate the yield on the basis of an arbi- 
trary number of pounds of pulp produced per 
cord. Other companies do not actually measure 
in any manner the wood used but figure the 
quantity consumed from the tonnage of paper 
made. This method necessitates a percentage 
factor to provide for shrinkage. Other methods 
are used also but all include a large percentage 
of estimates because they must deal with hither- 
to undetermined factors, two of which are the 
density of the wood and the cubical content of 
the cord. Therefore, the number of cords re- 
ported used does not represent the actual quan- 
tity of wood consumed and there is always the 
uncertainty as to whether the book inventories 


by sealing. It has been demonstrated that wood 
can be accurately and quickly sampled for 
moisture content. This provides a definite basis 
of measurement and reduces to almost a negli- 
gible figure the inaccuracies unavoidable under 
the cord system. A weight basis is comparable 
to the present mill method of weighing coal, 
limestone, sulphur, alum and other raw mate- 
rials which are of less cost and importance than 
the raw wood. Some of the advantages of using 
a weight basis for wood are stated in the follow- 
ing summary: 


A definite determination of the actual quantity 
of solid wood used in the mill, thereby entirely 
overcoming the difficulty at present experienced 
in the measurement of wood on the indefinite 
cord basis, and eliminating overruns or shortages 
in wood inventories. 

The weight basis eliminates the present uncer- 
tainty in attempting to scale out the proper per- 
centage of rot in a specified quantity of wood, as 
wood does not change in volume during decay 
but suffers a direct loss in weight in proportion 
to the amount of rot present. 


The use of wood on a weight basis makes it 
possible to determine definitely the quantity of 
pulp which can be produced from a given amount 
of wood, thereby eliminating the uncertainty of 
the cord or volumetric basis. 


The use of wood on a weight basis would be 
of very material assistance in putting the pulp 
and paper industry on a scientific basis compar- 
able to other similar industries and would im- 


























In and aot Allendale, Ill., no fear is felt regarding the lasting qualities of wood as 
materia 


one of them being shown in the above illustration, generally known as the Fox Location Home. 


The building is more than ninety 


years old and 












































a building 


The people of that part of the State have a number of old wood buildings to look upon, 


was erected by Peter Keen, who transferred It 


to the Fox family. The building is a splendid example of the lasting qualities of oak and poplar. 


The frames and timbers are of oak and the siding of poplar. 
for many years and yet is in practically perfect condition. 


This siding has not been painted 








of pulpwood will check out at the time of clean- 
ing up the block pile. Serious shortages and 
overruns in the book figures are found at the 
time of the clean up, which are caused by mis- 
calculations in the volume of wood used dur- 
ing the period. If then there is an uncertainty 
in the first place as to the volume of wood used 
in a given time, the uncertainty continues on 
into the pulp mill in the determination of pulp 
production figures. 

It is common knowledge that the cause for 
all this uncertainty and estimation is because 
wood has been used on a volumetric basis with 
the cord as the unit of measurement. The solu- 
tion of the problem is to determine not the cubic 
or cord measurement of the wood but the actual 
wood content. If this can be determined, there 
is then established a definite relation between 
the wood used and the pulp produced therefrom. 

The News Print Service Bureau worked on 
these problems for several months in collabora- 
tion with the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., and tests and calculations of 
many kinds were made. It was established that 
the cord method does not accurately determine 
the variation in solid cubical content, and the 
loss due to decay can not be accurately estimated 


= result in closer technical and mill con- 
trol. 


Correct quantities can be obtained for cost ac- 
counting purposes by the establishment of a logical 
relation between the weight of wood which is the 
raw material and the weight of pulp and paper 
which represents the finished commodity. 

It would be very advantageous to a company 
that buys wood in carload lots to purchase on 
the weight basis as it would be protected against 
buying rotten wood. 

It should, however, be emphasized that this is 
entirely distinct from the advantages of weigh- 
ing wood after its delivery to the mill. 





. HAS FORTUNE IN BLACK WALNUT 
LansinG, Micu., Dec. 14.—Michigan has a 
small fortune tied up in the black walnut used 
in the State Capitol, including the governor’s 
chambers, supreme court rooms, the 100 desks 
in representatives hall, and thirty-two desks in 
the senate chamber. Conservative estimates put 
the amount at 200,000 board feet, worth be- 
tween $40,000 and $60,000. When the black 
walnut was originally purchased, it probably 
cost in the neighborhood of from $75 to $100 
a thousand. As black walnut is rapidly disap- 
pearing as a commercial wood the interior finish 
of the capitol will grow in cash value and in 
sentiment as the years go by. 
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CALDER COMMITTEE PRESENTS PRELIMINARY 
REPORT 


(Concluded from Page 66-C) 


It can not be used because there are no other and 
better places to which such families can remove. 


4—Overcrowding means close contact, and has 
resulted in a marked increase in the infant death 
rate. The relation of bad housing to child health 
is startling. Infant mortality is 50 percent higher 
in districts where there is the greatest overcrowd- 
ing. 

5—Overcrowding has propagated and spread 
tuberculosis. This disease is at least twice as 
prevalent in overcrowded quarters as in areas of 
normal housing. Our records show that 80 per- 
cent of the tuberculosis patients are obliged to 
live at home. Overcrowding makes it impossible to 
segregate the patient and thus to protect other 
members of the family. 


6—All communicable diseases, especially those 
affecting the respiratory tract, are rapidly spread 
by overcrowding. Influenza and pneumonia are 
conspicuous examples of this evil. It is needless 
to mention the difficulty of controlling communi- 
cable diseases in the face of overcrowding, because 
of the impossibility of maintaining quarantine or 
isolation. 

7—Overcrowding bears an important relation- 
ship to the social diseases. This is evidenced by 
the undue prevalence of venereal diseases in com- 
munities where this situation is most acute. 
Lodgers are intermingled with the family, with all 
the obvious evils of such social arrangement. 


8—Living under the strain of unusual and in- 
sanitary conditions increases mental and moral 
degeneracy. The lack of privacy is conducive to 
physical and moral suffering, and the lack of com- 
fort so necessary to long life and happiness. 


9—It is the sense of this gathering that the 
ideal housing conditions to meet health, comfort, 
good morals, and good citizenship demand that 
every American family occupy a single dwelling. 
In communities where this is not feasible, single 
separate quarters or apartments, well lighted and 
well ventilated, must be placed within reach of the 
poorest of our citizens. 

10—This survey shows not only overcrowding 
and very limited building operations, but also a 
conspicuous absence of codrdination of effort in 
reaching a solution. Efforts should be made to 
acquaint the public with the urgency of the hous- 
ing danger. We must earnestly petition the Sen- 
ate committee to take cognizance of, and to give 
publicity to the lamentable situation which is un- 
dermining the public health, the public morals, and 
the social stability of the nation. 


11—It is imperative that your committee shali 
give attention to the influx of immigrants. Thou- 
sands of new arrivals have been brought into com- 
munities totally unable at the present time to 
house their present population decently. Europe is 
overrun with infectious diseases. Typhus fever, 
bubonic plague, cholera, smallpox, and various in- 
testinal disorders threaten America. Immigration 
bears an important relationship to the entrance 
into our country of these diseases, and, with the 
present housing conditions, the danger is vastly 
greater. 

12—The entire housing problem is so urgent and 
its danger so imminent that decisive and immediate 
action is imperative. We beg of you to lose no 
time in finding a remedy for the conditions that 
threaten the lives of our people and the stability 
of our Government. 


SHOWS NEED OF FOREST PROTECTION 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 13.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Meredith makes the following ex- 
planation of the supplemental estimate of $1,- 
000,000 transmitted to Congress with the ap- 
proval of the President to enable the Forest 
Service to codperate with the several States in 
forest fire protection and other forestry work 
during the next fiscal year: 


The present appropriation of the Forest Service 
for the codperative fire protection of forested 
watersheds of navigable streams is wholly inade- 
quate for this purpose, both in amount and in 
authority to determine the essential requirements 
and codjperate with the States in bringing about 
their enforcement. Codéperation should be extended 
to thirty-five States, which contain approximately 
315 million acres of State and privately owned for- 
est land. Less than one-half of this land is now 
receiving any protection from forest fires. At a 
minimum average cost of 1% cents per acre the 
yearly charge of protecting the State and privately 
owned forest land of the country would be approxi- 
mately $4,725,000. 

A Federal appropriation of one million dollars 
is the minimum that should be available as the 
nation’s share in this enterprise. The use of such 
a fund in codperation with the States, under the 
general division of costs which has brought such 


splendid results in agricultural extension work 
and the construction of public highways, is the 
most direct and effective attack that can be made 
upon the great problem of timber depletion. It is 
an expenditure of Federal moneys amply justified 
because in assuring supplies of timber which would 
otherwise be lacking it will be of direct benefit 
to every user of wood in the United States. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HOUSING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13.—The national 
council of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at a meeting to be held here Jan. 
27 and 28 will discuss measures looking to an 
improvement of the housing situation thruout 
the country. 

The council is made up of one representative 
of each of the 1,400 organizations having mem- 
bership in the chamber. 


WOULD MAKE MORTGAGES TAX FREE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 13.—Exemption of 
real estate mortgages as a remedy for the acute 
housing shortage which exists all over the coun- 
try was urged before a subcommittee of the 
House ways and means committee on Saturday 
by students of this great problem. 

Walter Stabler, comptroller of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., of New York; E. 
P. Doyle, secretary of the mayor’s housing cor- 
poration, New York; Daniel Crawford, jr., of 
Philadelphia, and others discussed the situation. 


NO TAX LAWS AT THI8& SESSION 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13—The Senate 
finance committee formally determined on Satur- 
day that there will be no tax legislation at this 
session of Congress. 

The whole situation was canvassed by the 
Senate committee. First the’ Republican mem- 
bers met and determined that it would be in- 
advisable, to say the least, to attempt tax re- 
vision at this session. The Democrats were 
later called in and ratified the finding of their 
Republican committee colleagues. 


MANUAL OF THE WORLD'S TIMBERS 


The Macmillan Co., New York, has published 
‘*A Manual of the Timbers of the World, 
Their Characteristics and Uses,’’ by Alexander 
L. Howard. This is an English work, written 
by an Englishman and first published in Lon- 
don the present year. It is illustrated with 
fine halftones. Its scope covers the whole 
world, but it is not its purpose to present lists 
of all kinds of woods, but only those in com- 
mercial use. Hundreds of such are included 
and no important wood is missing, the author 
having done his work well. He drew upon his 
forty years’ experience in the timber business, 
and in many instances his descriptions are 
based on personal acquaintance. He strength- 
ened that vantage point by drawing upon the 
best books dealing with the subject. 

One valuable feature of the work is the full 
index which makes easy consultation of the 
pages for any particular item of information. 
It is primarily a reference book, a combined 
dictionary of trees and a cyclopedia of useful 
information concerning them. 

A man must possess some courage these days 
who undertakes to put out a new general work 
on trees, in view of the large number of excel- 
lent works of that kind already on the market; 
but Mr. Howard had the courage to do it, and 
the result proves that his faith in his own 
ability was justified. The book will take its 
place, and it deserves it, in good libraries. The 
reader is soon made aware of the scope of the 
author’s information and of the skill with which 
he crowds multitudes of facts into his pages. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


LowviLtn, N. Y., Dec. 14.—The Gould Paper 
Co. of Lyons Falls, purchased 26,000 acres of tim- 
berland in Lewis and Oswego counties, known as 
the White Preserve, from the Tug Hill Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). The property will be held as a forest pre- 
serve and only a small amount of timber will be 
cut each year. H. P. Gould, president of the pur- 
chasing company, is one of the directors of the 
State Forestry College at Syracuse. The property 
was formerly owned by the late William M. White, 
whose son, John D. White, was instrumental in 
bringing about the deal. 
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“Velvet Edge’”’ 
? Flooring 
sawed. WOM. sawed © ; Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 


plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship  floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 
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Flooring 


Builders are buying more care: 
fully today than ever before 
and the conservative dealer 
who handles stock of recog- 
nized merit is going to win out, 


Acorn Brand 


*“America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


has long been regarded as one 
of the best buys on the market. 
It is absolutely guaranteed for 
quality, millwork and grading. 
You'll find this flooring will 
satisfy your most exacting cus- 
tomer. 


Try us on your next order. 


Nashville Hardwood 
and Mis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Working and Finishing Southern Pine 


[By C. B. Harman] 


In speaking of southern pine we include all of 
the various species of shortleaf and longleaf vari- 
eties with the exception of that usually termed 
“old field pine’ which is of no value and is not 
acceptable for manufacturing millwork. 

Owing to the great depletion of white pine in 
the Northwest and East, and to the limited stand 
of cypress in the South, millwork manufacturers 
east of the Mississippi River—also those in Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri and several other States—must 
very naturally turn to southern pine as their most 
economical and accessible source of supply of raw 
material. Indeed, those who fully understand the 
situation have been filtering in southern pine for 
several years. 


Day of Southern Pine is at Hand 


History clearly indicates that each variety of 
wood will have its day and the day of southern 
pine for the manufacture of sash, doors and mill- 
work is close at hand and when it comes it will 
prevail longer probably than did that of any other 
variety and southern pine will also be more gener- 
ally used over a wider territory. than any other 
wood, especially for the making of stock sash, doors 
and trim. If anyene questions this statement, one 
ean only refer to the fact that all of the other 
woods now being used for these purposes are fast 
disappearing, are limited in stand, and are slow in 
reproduction. If I mistake not, the present stand 
of southern pine, used at the present rate of con- 
sumption, has been estimated as sufficient to furnish 
a supply for the next fifty years, and many vari- 
eties of shortleaf southern pine are thrifty of re- 
production, easily reforested and the indication is 
that—if properly handled—this variety can be 
made to produce a perpetual supply sufficient to 
meet at least the domestic demands of the United 
States for time eternal. No other wood suitable 
for the making of millwork has anything near 
this qualification or opportunity. 


Proper Treatment Necessary 


The use of southern pine for windows, doors and 
millwork has been very greatly misunderstood ; 
the material has been very carelessly handled, un- 
scientifically treated, generally fabricated and put 
into place without care or preparation. 

The purpose of this article is to show wherein 
southern pine is suitable in every way for making 
into doors, windows and millwork, that it is as 
durable, beautiful, and no more expensive than any 
other variety of pine, or other of the softwoods. 

To begin with, no wood is suitable for making 
windows, doors and millwork unless it is “dry’— 
that is, properly seasoned. Dry or season southern 
pine properly and give preference to the use of sap 
wood and you have a wood entirely suitable for the 
making of windows, doors and millwork which will 
stand the test of any other softwood, provided due 
care be made in putting it into place and in paint- 
ing or staining it. We are informed that a well 
known authority on lumber and kiln drying has 
ascertained that southern pine green from the saw 
is more quickly and easily seasoned than any 
other wood. 


Knives and Bits Must Be Sharp 


Southern pine, while a little harder in fabric 
than some of the other sofitwoods, works very 
easily when the knives and bits are tempered prop- 
erly. Some may use this as an objection, but 
surely no experienced factory man would undertake 
to work oak, ash, chestnut or any other hardwood 
with the same knives and bits which he would use 
for working white pine, poplar, cypress or any of 
the softer woods. Why then, should any one ob- 
ject to having his knives just right for southern 
pine? In working southern pine or any other wood 
the knives and bits should be quite sharp. If the 
lumber be dry and the knives and bits sharp, 
southern pine will go up right, remain right and 
last as long as any other wood, if painted or fin- 
ished with as much care. 

As already indicated, the sap wood is preferable 
to heart wood, for it is softer, being more porous, 
contains less resin or turpentine; takes stain, var- 
nish and paint easier, is more free of knots, pitch 
pockets and other defects; in fact, the sap wood is 
more suitable in every way than heart wood, which 
is more adapted for timbers, framing lumber, joists 
and heavy work. Boards made of the shortleaf 
varieties run mostly to sap wood, altho many of 
the longleaf varieties also produce a very large per- 
centage of sap wood which is very beautiful and 
desirable in every way if manufactured properly. 


Seventy-five percent or more of all of the win- 
dows, doors and millwork used in the South are 
manufactured of southern pine. The same per- 
centage of all of the very handsome residences in 
Atlanta, Ga.; Augusta, Ga.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery, Ala., and practically 
all other southern cities are also made of southern 
pine thruout. Many of these fine old structures 
stand as monuments to the Colonial days with the 
windows, doors and millwork sound as a dollar and 
clean as a hound’s tooth. 


Proper Methods of Finishing 


To get the best results all windows, doors and 
millwork should be nicely cleaned with a_ steel 
scraper and rubbed down carefully with sandpaper 
before painting or staining. This will prevent 
shrinking and checking, as it closes up the pores 
of the wood and keeps out the atmospheric mois 
ture. Handle southern pine with the same care 
and caution as the hardwoods and you get the 
same results. No one ever puts oak or poplar 
millwork in place and paints or stains it without 
properly preparing it. Why not handle and treat 
southern pine the same? 

Where work is to be painted or stained very 
dark, blue or sap stain is no objection. After the 
paint or stain is on no one can see the difference 
The blue or sap stain does not deteriorate the 
lumber for it is not rot, but merely a discolora- 
tion of the sap, which is no detriment for paint 
work if the lumber is put thru the proper course 
of drying or seasoning before the stain takes on a 
form of mold, which of course is objectionable as 
mold is the first stage of rot. Some thirty years 
ago we constructed a store building in South Caro- 
lina, using blue stained lumber from our own mill 
for all of the finish, counters, shelving and over- 
head ceiling, which we dried or seasoned and 
worked ourselves. It was well painted, and is in 
perfect condition today. 

Natural, or white varnish finish, is the hardest 
test to which southern pine can be put, as this 
kind of finish fails to keep out the light, which 
causes the wood to darken with age, which to us is 
very unattractive. Even for this class of finish, 
if the work is well scraped, filled, sanded and 
rubbed down with the same care and caution as 
with oak or poplar, equally good results can be 
had. 

In staining with oil or water stain the wood 
should also be handled and treated with the same 
eare. Southern pine so finished shows some very 
beautiful and attractive effects and has an indi- 
viduality which is unequalled by that of any other 
wood. 

Regarding the expense or first cost of southern 
pine: I presume it is useless to say it costs no 
more than any other of the woods being used for 
the purposes of which we speak, as it is generally 
known that southern pine really costs a litttle 
less, and cuts to less waste in the first two higher 
grades. 


Big Output of Southern Pine Millwork 


There, are more than two hundred fifty factories 
in the South manufacturing windows, doors and 
millwork every day in the year, 80 percent or more 
of their output being made of southern pine. 
Suffice it to say that these factories would not con- 
tinue this production if they were unable to sell the 
goods, and that the public would not purchase and 
continue to use them unless they were satisfactory 
and attractive, for it has every opportunity to 
buy the same goods made of other woods at a less 
cost. 

Southern pine is now being pretty generally used 
for door panels by many of the Mississippi River 
and northwestern factories in connection with 
white pine stiles and rails, which makes a mighty 
good door. They are also using it for making 
window sash, moldings, inside trim, stairs etc. 

Southern pine veneers, rotary cut, are beauti- 
fully marked and give some very attractive effects. 
They can be used for gluing against, or with al- 
most any other kind of wood if thoroly seasoned 
and cleaned properly before applying. 

All heart southern pine in the natural (un- 
painted) will last as long, exposed to the weather 
or otherwise, as any other wood except cypress. 

All sap southern pine when properly painted and 
kept painted will last as long as any other wood 
on earth and the paint will remain on and look as 
well as on any other wood. 

Southern pine windows, doors and millwork, 
whether of heart or sap wood, should always be 
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painted, stained or varnished if they are expected 
to last and look well. The wood should never be 
left unpainted or exposed to the weather. 


The recently announced cut in millwork prices 
seems to have had no very marked effect thus far 
in the direction of stimulating orders. Any-con- 
siderable stiffening in demand at this time was 
hardly to be expected, in view of the taking of 
inventories and the closing of the year’s business, 
which are now almost at hand. After the first of 
the year gradual improvement is looked for, and 
by spring there should be a better demand for 
sash, doors and all manner of interior woodwork 
than ‘has been experienced in some time. 


The following reports reflect local conditions in 
the various cities represented : 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are running at much reduced capacity. There is 
little retail trade in that section and yards are 
delaying any extensive buying until after inven- 
tories—and until there is definite prospect of spring 
trade developing. <A building revival in the spring 
is looked for by many, but at present there is 
little business and collections are very slow, owing 
to the determination of farmers not to sell their 
grain at present prices. 


The sash, door and millwork trade in Columbus, 
and thruout central Ohio, is still quiet and little 
activity is expected until after the first of the 
year. Some of the factories have reduced their 
working forces in order to keep part of their men 
at work. There is little disposition to manufacture 
for future requirements, as conditions are unsettled. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills find trade unusually quiet. The volume of 
business this month will probably run below that 
of ‘a year ago. The number of dwellings under 
way and in prospect for the near future is un- 
usually small. Millmen look for considerably 
improved business during the coming year. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men con- 
tinue to be in a hopeful frame of mind, with as 
much business on hand as they can readily take 
eare of. No further recessions in prices are to 
be noted. Of course, the new stocks coming in 
were bought at materially lower levels, so that the 
sash and door men are in a position to help the 
demand for cheaper houses. On the whole it may 
be said that the trade is in good shape, notwith- 
standing the lull, the division of the business 
chiefly hit being that which takes care of the 
needs of the contractors who put up small resi- 
dence property. 


The San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork 
plants find business dull on account of the light 
building demand, but a revival is expected early 
in the coming year. Door factories in the Bay 
counties district are operating at a reduced rate 
of production during the winter season. Finished 
door factories connected with the mills have been 
greatly curtailing production and piling up stock 
for shipment to the eastern market when the de- 
mand revives. The two leading plants are closed 
down. There are,some inquiries for sash and door 
eut stock. Pine box production continues at the 
usual rate during the winter months. 





SIOUX CITY YARD MOVED TO NEW SITE 


Sioux City, Iowa., Dee. 14.—The Spalding- 
Avery Lumber Co. has purchased the C. W. 
Chapman Yards at 7th and Clark streets and 
evill move its own yards to that location after 
Jan. 1. This will make the third move of the 
eompany in its more than fifty years in the 
lumber business in Sioux City. The original 
yard was located at 2nd and Pierce streets in 
1870 and was at that time known as the Hedges 
& Spalding Lumber Co. Two years later Mr. 
Spalding purchased the Hedges interest and 
the firm name was changed to J. D. Spalding. 
In 1878 the yard was moved to a new location 
at 3rd and Nebraska streets and remained there 
until 1900 when it was moved to its present lo- 
eation at 3rd and Court streets, which, after 
twenty years, will be abandoned in Januazy. 
In 1908 the firm name was changed to Spalding- 
Avery Lumber Co., a copartnership, and in 1914 
was incorporated under that name. 

At its new location the company will have 
320 feet of trackage in the yard, which will en- 
able it to handle all kinds of lumber and build- 
ing material in an economical way. In the 
early days a cottonwood sawmill was run in 
conjunction with the yard, and the company 
furnished cottonwood to the early settlers, who 
often drove thirty or forty miles for it. This 
mill sawed the long joists for many of the large 
buildings in Sioux City. 





ADOPTS DEFINITE FOREST POLICY 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Dec. 11.—At a meeting in 
this city the Oregon State board of forestry 
outlined and adopted a definite policy looking 
to the future well being of the State and aimed 
at keeping productive and bringing to a State 
of productiveness vast areas best fitted for the 
growing of successive forest crops. 

For nearly ten years the State board of 
forestry, which thru its personnel represents 
alike the public, producer and consumer, has 
confined its activities very largely to forest 
fire prevention. This will continue to be its 
principal task, but it believes also that the 
time has arrived to outline a policy with the 
aims set forth above. In doing this, the board 
recognizes that it should be concerned not 
alone with these things which the State may do 
independently, but also with those which should 
be done by the Federal Government independ- 
ently and in codperation with the State and 
private owners. Responsibility of private own- 
ers in the proposed program is not overlooke:l 
nor is the need for public action to make possi- 
ble practice of forestry by such private owners. 

Oregon has the largest amount of standing 
timber of any State in the Union, the board 
points out. Over one-fifth of the nation’s sup- 
ply is within the boundaries of the State. To 
safeguard this great asset, laws have been en- 
acted by the legislature, which are recognized 
as progressive and which place Oregon among 
the few States having a well thought out forest 
code. 

In its statement the board urges Congress to 
make adequate appropriation to ensure forest 
replacement; to protect National forests from 
fire and insect depredations; and to make a 
comprehensive inventory of the forest resources 
and absolute forest lands, including the supply 
of merchantable timber, acreage of immature 
timber, with approximate time and yield at ma- 
turity and the total amount of forest land now 
unproductive. Maintenance of the airplane 
forest patrol in codperation with the United 
States Forest Service is urged, as is the con- 
tinuance of experimental work for better utili- 
zation and handling of forest products; ade- 
quate Federal appropriation should be made 
for expanding the work of the weather bureau; 
Federal appropriation should be made to pre- 
vent and control forest fires outside of the 
national forests, the State making equal ex- 
penditures within its boundaries. Forest land 
outside of the national forests should be classi- 
fied; there should be in operation a policy of 
land and stumpage exchange on the basis of 
equal values between the Federal Forest Serv- 
ice, the State of Oregon and private owners. 
Forest nursery stock should be supplied to 
farmers, municipalities and other land owners 
at cost. 

Legislation should be enacted within the 
State which will make possible thru codperation 
with the Federal Government and by direct 
State action, that degree of fire prevention and 
control which will make forest properties an 
insurable risk. Oregon should enter upon the 
program of acquisition by purchase or other- 
wise of logged-off or other absolute forest land. 
An aggressive campaign should be waged by 
the State board of forestry to inform the peo- 
ple of the State of the value and extent of its 
forest resources. Systematic and continued in- 
vestigation of insect depredation should be pro- 
vided for. The whole question of taxation of 
forest lands devoted to reproduction of forest 
crops should be investigated by the commission; 
woodlot owners should be encouraged to plant; 
municipal forests should be encouraged for the 
protection of watersheds. 





THE INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMMISSION of 
the State of Washington reports a total of 
thirty-four fatal accidents in hazardous indus- 
tries during November of which half occurred 
in the logging industry. These figures were 
contained in a report made public at Olympia 
Dec. 3. The number of fatal accidents is con- 
sidered unusually large as most of the logging 
camps and lumber mills are shut down. In 
October only twenty-four fatal accidents were 
reported. 


LOUISIANA. 
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Yard Stocks 


embracing finish, ceiling, siding, etc., ‘of 
superior workmanship in Shortlea 


Yellow Pine 


Also Longleaf Timbers and Piling of all kinds 












Hammond Lumber 
HAMMOND,: Co., Ltd. 
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Long Leaf 
Calcasieu 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 


















Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at Office, 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 


. LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 
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| FLORIDA | 








Sell Long 
Wearing Quality 


Equal in durability and beauty to any 
hardwood floor, our 


Rift’ Flooring 


is a good seller where builders de- 
mand big values. It makes a perfect 
floor for hard use. 


Also yard and shed _ stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Material. 


anfla Lumber Co. 
Holt, Florida 














| 
| Cummer Gypress Co. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress 


Rough and Dressed 


| Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 











Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 











END US YOUR ORDERS 
AND INQUIRIES FOR 


RED CYPRESS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Aycock-Hslley Lumber Company 
Cable Address--‘‘AHLCO” JACKSONVILLE, FLA 








We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 





In the ity, millwork and grades. 

Heart of 

The Best Burton- Swartz 
Cypress District Qpress Cg. of Florida 


Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








Perry, Fla. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 se" 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it wil) 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


Wood Gutters Are the Best 


Wood, because of its natural qualities, is 
basically a stronger construction material than 
metal. The application of the word ‘‘decay’’ 
to the disintegration of wood is really a mis- 
nomer, for wood never decays; disintegration is 
caused by fungi which eat the wood. Fungi 
can be poisoned and hence today by the use of 
wood preservatives wood can be rendered im- 
mune to destruction. Such is not the case with 
metals, however. Disintegration in metals is 
not caused by fungi, but by chemical action. 
Chemical action is a natural result of the oxida- 
tion of the metal and is usually hastened by 
acids held in mechanical solution in the air, par- 
ticularly in cities where there is a great deal of 
coal smoke. Thus it is 


final low cost of fir gutters. In the eastern part 
of the country more wood gutters are used, 
strange as it may seem, than in the middle 
West and extreme West. 

Railroads are particularly heavy users of wood 
gutters. For example, the Atlantic Coast Line 
uses absolutely no metal gutters and nothing 
but fir gutters. E. M. Long & Sons have made 
many large sales of guttering to this road and 
shipments have gone to all parts of its line. 
Gne of the accompanying illustrations shows 
the station at Mt. Dora, Fla., of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, equipped with O. G. fir gutters sup- 
plied by the Cadiz firm. Among other railroad 
systems which are heavy users of the O. G. 





that metal gutters rust 
or disintegrate quickly, 
but wood gutters last on 
and on. 

It is a strange fact 
that many lumbermen 
are not aware of the 
virtues of wood gutters. 
As illustrating this 
point it may be well 
worth while to cite the 
example of the Chicago 
Housing Association. 
The Bright-Diamond 
Construction Co., which 
erected the houses for 
the Chicago Housing 
Association, has for 
many years advocated 
and insisted upon the 
use of wood gutters and 














wood down spouts. 
When it came time to 
get the wood gutters for 
the houses which it was 
building in Chicago no wood gutters could be 
found in the city, but after considerable search 
some suitable clear fir timbers were found which 
were taken to a planing mill and run to gutters. 
Incidentally one of the features of the houses 
most frequently commented upon by visiting 
architects and town planners was the use of 
wood gutters and wood down spouts and a fre- 
quent comment was to the effect that the use 
of wood in these two places solved a very per- 
plexing problem. 

The number of retail lumbermen who are 
selling fir gutters is steadily on the increase. A 
company which has been for many years a leader 






One Method of Apply- 
Ing Fir Gutters to New 
Buildings 


in the stimulation of the use of improved O. G. 
fir gutters is E. M. Long & Sons, Cadiz, Ohio. 
The company keeps in stock at all times a large 
supply of fir gutters and carries in stock lengths 
up to and including 40 feet in all sizes. The 
gutters are made from Douglas fir and are 
very carefully manufactured. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows 
one method recommended by E. M. Long & 
Sons for the application of fir gutters to build- 
ings. 

Besides doing a general wholesaling business 
E. M. Long & Sons conduct a retail business in 
Cadiz, Ohio, and there have proved out the 


Atlantic Coast Line Station at Mt. Dora, Fla., Equipped with Fir 
Gutters Purchased from E. M. Long & Sons 


fir gutters are the Pennsylvania, Pere Marquette, 
Baltimore & Ohio, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis and the Central of Georgia. 

In conclusion it may be said that the design 
of the gutter itself and the manner of apply- 
ing it to building adds greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the structure, for the fir gutter in reality 
becomes a part of the cornice itself and com- 
pletes the finish of it. 





REORGANIZING ITS WORKING FORCE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 13.—Advices from 
Bogalusa, La., state that the’ Great Southern 
Lumber Co. has conducted a ‘‘weeding-out’’ 
process or reorganization of its working force, 
which has produced marked improvement in 
efficiency and is reflected by a lowering of 
manufacturing costs, Falling prices of lum- 
ber led the company to adopt retrenchment 
measures. With the view of curtailing expenses 
during the period of depression, 300 of its em- 
ployees, according to report, were dropped from 
its payrolls, the intention being to reemploy 
them when business conditions improved. The 
‘<weeding-out,’’ it is reported, improved the 
efficiency of the remaining employees wonder- 
fully, so that the output of the company’s mill 
has been increased by about 50,000 feet a day 
whereas the cost of production was reduced be- 
tween $10 and $12 a thousand. 

A Chicago construction company is building 
at Bogalusa, under contract, for the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., twenty-five bungalows to 
meet the demand for additional housing. 

The Essential Oils Co., of Philadelphia, which 
recently closed a deal for the old plant of the 
Louisiana Fibre Board Co., will remodel the 
plant, it is now announced, and equip it for the 
extraction of rosin, turpentine, pine oil and 
perfumery extracts from pine stumps. The 
perfumery byproducts are to be used, it is 
understood, in the manufacture of toilet soaps. 
The plant is expected to employ a good-sized 
force and to supply a market for stumps from 
the cut-over lands in Bogalusa territory, facil- 
itating the clearance and settlement of these 
lands, <A blasting process will be used for re- 


moval of the stumps. 
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BAY CITY, MICH. 


Dec. 13.—A decided improvement in business is 
reported during the last week, and the large in- 
crease in inquiry indicates a resumption of buying 


in the near future. Orders are being placed for 
immediate shipment in fair-sized quantities, and 
this situation has created a feeling of optimism 
among manufacturers in this section. Maple floor- 
ing has shared extensively in this increased de- 
mand and manufacturers advance the theory that 
the unusually mild weather has allowed building 
operations to progress more rapidly than expected. 
Several of the large automobile industries have 
resumed operations on an extensive scale, and the 
report is current that production is being increased 
rapidly. One prominent manufacturer came into 
the market last week for approximately a million 
feet of hardwood for shipment within sixty days. 
N6 increase in production is reported by lumber 
manufacturers and the tendency to curtail still 


prevails. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 14.—There is a better feeling in hardwood 
circles and manufacturers say that they are receiv- 
ing a great many more inquiries, altho orders have 
not been coming in any more briskly. Optimism 
prevails and manufacturers believe that there will 
be some improvement after the first of the year. 
The demand for hardwood has been about 20 per- 
cent of normal. With many of the large mills 
closed down and with prices about as low as they 
are expected to go, as soon as the demand picks 
up there is bound to be an increase in prices be- 
cause of the low stocks. Many items are scarce 
and yards report low stocks in most instances. 

Logging has been considerably retarded during 
the last few weeks and with the winter rains 
setting in it is expected that operations will come 
almost to a standstill. In the meanwhile “hand 
to mouth” buying will keep the supply of logs low. 
While a few of the mills have closed down, some 
manufacturers like the Maley-Wertz Lumber Co. 
have announced that they are going to keep their 
plants in operation as long as possible. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Dec. 14.—Despite the arrival of winter, there 
has been a revival in building activities in Lansing 
and vicinity, largely as a result of the decline in 
prices of hardwood flooring, certain lines of lum- 
ber and other materials and labor. It is alsa 
possible now to secure workmen and deliveries of 
material without delay. The Rikerd Lumber Co. 
reports that it has signed several contracts for the 
construction of homes, while other lumber and 
contracting firms state that business is satisfactory. 

BE. H. Clark, of the Lansing Silo Co., says that 
with the cost of lumber somewhat lower, the price 
of silos and other farm necessities will be less. 
The Lansing Silo Co. has already contracted thru 
agents with many farmers in the State, and a busy 
winter is expected. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dec. 13.—The lumber trade in central Ohio is 
still marking time until after the semiannual in- 
ventories are completed, when better demand is 
expected. This is especially true in hardwoods, 
and a goodly number of orders are expected in 
January, both from factories and the yard trade. 
In southern pine trade is at a standstill, as deal- 
ers are waiting for lower quotations and are loath 
to stock up under present conditions. Railroads 
are showing a better disposition to buy and this 
is one of the bright spots in the market. 

Indications point to a fairly active building sea- 
son next year as architects are busy on plans and 
specifications for new work. This work will con- 
sist largely of dwellings and apartment houses, 
altho there will be a fair sprinkling of business 
properties. The reduction in building materials, 
as well as better money conditions is expected to 
stimulate construction work, 

Columbus is planning to send a large delegation 
to the annual convention of the Ohio Association 
of Builders’ Exchanges which will be held at 
Youngstown, Jan. 17 and 18. Wage demands of 
the various crafts in the building industry and 
legislative matters will be the chief topics of dis- 
cussion. 

The annual election of officers of the Columbus 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange will -be held at the 
Exchange rooms Jan. 3. Two tickets, styled the 
Mike and the Ike tickets have been placed in the 
field. The polls will be open from 11 a. m. to 
7:30 p. m., after which a luncheon will be served. 

BH. M. Stark, secretary of the American Column 


& Lumber Co., reports a better feeling in hard- 
wood circles generally, which is evidenced by a 
larger number of inquiries. He believes that trade 
will show a good increase after the first of the 
year as dealers are moving some stocks and their 
supplies are quite low. Railroads are showing a 
disposition to buy, altho unostentatiously as they 
do not want to bull the market. Business in ties 
and timbers is increasing materially. He reports 
labor conditions at the plant of the company at 
Stark, W. Va., much better, as the men are now 
desirous of holding their jobs. This is believed to 
be one of the best developments in the industry. 
Mr. Stark, accompanied by the entire board of di- 
rectors, has returned from an inspection of the 


mill, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 14.—Decline in building operations in Mil- 
waukee continues as it has for some time. Last 
week 396 permits were issued for construction 
valued at $315,926, as compared with 439 permits 
for $691,019 for the corresponding week a year 
ago. The figures for December to Saturday are 
487 permits for $358,388, compared with 664 
permits for $994,944 in 1919. 

One of the largest single undertakings that will 
result in the construction principally of frame 
residence buildings next season is that of the city 
housing commission. A final meeting will be held 
Jan. 15 to form plans for a drive to raise addi- 
tional capital to finance the Garden Homes project. 

Logging operations in Wisconsin are progressing 
but the lack of snow and cold is hindering the log 
harvest. Operators are making preparations for 
building logging roads but the work has met with 


delays. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 18.—The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co., at a meeting of the Louisville Transportation 
Club, in Louisville, last week, announced that it 
had plans for spending $33,000,000 in improve- 
ments to equipment, rolling stock, roadbed etc., 
and would spend a good deal of it during the year. 

That towboat building and barge building is 
likely to come back to life on the Ohio is now 
more promising. Government engineers have an- 
nounced that the 9-foot stage stands a fine chance 
of completion by 1925. Last week a tow of empty 
barges passed Louisville, going up stream, there 
being twenty barges in the lot, of which ten were 
new coal barges on their maiden trip. This is the 
largest tow of coal barges seen in Louisville for a 
long time, and the first time ten new barges have 
been seen here in years, 

After completion of a large addition to its Louis- 
ville plant the Inman Veneer & Panel Co. is not 
operating it, as business just now is so light that 
four days a week in the old plant is sufficient to 
take care of all business, even with a limited force. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 14.—The hardwood market has not under- 
gone material change during the last few days 
but there is even greater optimism now than a 
week or ten days ago, largely because forced liquid- 
ation has been pretty well completed and because 
there are rather more bonafide inquiries than have 
been received heretofore. There is no large busi- 
ness with either domestic interests or with ex- 
porters but there is something passing all the 
while, principally in small quantities. There is 
apparently no disposition by consumers to stock 
up even at the present low level. The holiday 
season is practically at hand and acts as a de- 
terrent to business. The inventorying period will 
follow hard on the heels of the holidays and mem- 
bers of the trade generally do not expect much 
activity until after the middle of January. There 
is some export business under way. J. H. Town- 
shend, president of the American Overseas For- 
warding Co., reports bookings in Memphis proper 
at the rate of about seven cars a day and esti- 
mates that there are between 700,000 and 800,000 
feet of hardwood lumber booked for shipment to 
Europe within the next thirty days. Some mem- 
bers of the trade here find their business with 
overseas countries increasing at a fairly satisfac- 
tory rate. 

The price position of the market is about the 
same as a week or ten days ago but most of the 
trade describe the tone as rather better. Actual 
advances are reported on some items and it is 
generally conceded that the tide has “set” in the 
direction of better values for southern hardwoods. 

Curtailment is the order of the day and it is 
apparent that there-is to be no change in this di- 
rection. More mills have closed down during the 
last week in the valley area and others are sched- 








N addition to our output 

at Demopolis and Meri- 

dian, we do a general busi- 
ness in 


Southern 


| Hardwoods 


CYPRESS «.!..PINE | 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but i 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 
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Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 Imperial Bldg., ; 
312 So. Clark Street, Chicago 








The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA. 


YELLOW PINE [2?'oa°"" 


and Oak. 
R. R. Johnston, Manager. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 














LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish 
and other 
Dressed Stocks; 


Dimension a Specialty 








Send us your inquiries. as 
W.E.FosheeLumberCo. 


709-11 First National Bank Building, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 














Service 


Two Big Factors Today 


in our organization and retail dealers will be 
well pleased with both when they rely upon 
us for 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, 
BOARDS and DIMENSION 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you on your next order. 


Quality 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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OAK & 13:16" 
BEECH | 3% 


FLOORING 


We pride ourselves on uniform 
quality and high class millwork. 
You'll find our flooring a trade- 
builder. 


YELLOW POPLAR LUMBER 


Average Straight or 
lengths mixed cars 
and fine 4-4, 6-4, 8-4 
widths. Thickness. 


Manufacturing Co. 
McMINNVILLE, TENN. 


McMinnville 








W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 


ALL LUMBER CAREFULLY GRADED 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 37 interesting exro 
By BR. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











M.M.Elledge 
LumberCo. 


We own and operate 5 
sawmills and 3 planing 
mills at Corinth, Miss.; 
Paden, Miss.; Red Bay, 
Ala.; Littleville, Ala. 


Yellow Pine 
2x4’s 
Dimension and Boards 


General Offices: 
CORINTH, MISS. 





H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 
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uled to go out of commission within the next two 
weeks. J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log 
Loading Co., says that there are practically no 
new logs coming out for loading. He estimates 
that there are between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 
feet of logs on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line 
awaiting loading but says that these logs are 
owned by the firms who got them out and that, 
with the general curtailment of hardwood output, 
no market can be found for them. 

Lumber interests find that the high rates on low 
grade lumber, which were advanced the same per- 
centage as the higher grades, are greatly restricting 
outlets for this character of material and it may 
be stated authoritatively that the lumbermen, 
thru the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
and other agencies, are going to fight for lower 
rates not only on the lower grades but on all 
grades on the alleged ground that these rates are 
entirely too high. The opening gun was fired this 
afternoon when the directors of the association 
decided that ‘something must be done” in connec- 
tion with rates on low grade lumber. 

Building operations in Memphis for the_ first 
eleven months of 1920 show a slight increase over 
the corresponding period of last year, according 
to figures issued here by the building inspector. 
The increase, however, is due rather to the relative 
largeness of building operations during the first 
several months of this period. More recently de- 
creases compared with last year have been the 
rule. There is very little demand for flooring, in- 
terior trim or similar products for the reason that 
building appears to be restricted all over the 
United States. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


Dec. 13.—The weather has been very warm and 
loggers are unable to do any hauling. There have 
been several cuts in wages in the woods, general 
work being paid at the rate of $50 a month, and 
men are very plentiful. Unless the weather be- 
comes more favorable and market conditions im- 
prove, there will be but a small amount of logs 
put in during the season. 

The market on both hardwoods and softwoods 
has been very quiet, altho there have been more 
inquiries during the last two weeks than for several 
weeks.. Hemlock is now being offered at prices 
which compare very favorably with fir and prices 
on hardwoods have finally reached the bottom. 
There have been practically no sales of white cedar 
shingles during the last month or six weeks, owing 
to the prices at which reds are being offered. Lath 
have been holding fairly firm, as there seems to 
be more demand for lath than for any other prod- 
uct from the North. Many lumbermen are with- 
drawing from the market until after the first of 
the year, claiming that at present prices they can 
not sell lumber without losing $10 to $15 and 
that even if costs were lowered 10 to 15 percent 
it would be impossible to break even. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 13.—Nearly a hundred of. the Buffalo lum- 
bermen attended the Majestic Theater one night 
this week and deeply enjoyed the performance of 
James Harrigan, of the Harrigan Lumber Co., 
who used to be a professional on the road, doing 
his specialties under the name of “the tramp 
juggler,” and being very well known the country 
over. Mr. Harrigan is a monologist, as well as a 
sleight-of-hand man, and interspersed his regular 
performance with stories. The occasion was the 
raising of a fund for the benefit of local charities, 
the amount realized being $2,057. 

Building permits last week numbered forty-nine, 
with only seven frame dwellings. The total costs 
were $111,700, which is much below the normal. 

The jury in the Silverthorne case failed to agree, 
after deliberations of fifty-three hours, and the 
case came to an end, so far as this trial was con- 
cerned, last Friday evening. Each of the twelve 
men declared that no agreement could be reached 
on any of the three charges of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government thru false billing of lumber 
shipments. The opposing attorneys expressed dis- 
satisfaction over the outcome. John W. Ryan, the 
Government lawyer, said: “I do not think the 
Government will back down on the case,’’ when he 
was asked if another trial would be held. 

The Beaver Board Companies will hold here the 
first week in January, the largest sales convention 
ever brought to this city. More than 300 direct 
representatives, many of them from foreign coun- 
tries, will attend. The organization expects to do 
the largest business in its history during 1921 and 
the year’s program will be outlined at a 4-day 
convention opening on Jan, 4. The convention 
proper will be held in the Lafayette Hotel ban- 
quet hall. The Teck Theater has been engaged for 
three nights for a presentation of a minstrel show, 
as well as an allegorical production showing the 
growth of the Beaver Board organization since its 
start in 1908 in an old building on Perry Street. 

Fred M. Sullivan and Charles N. Perrin have 
returned from a successful duck hunting trip to 


the north shore of Lake Erie. They came back 
with three bags of ducks, a supply of fish and 
some venison. - 

J.D. McCallum, H. A. Plumley and Herbert Hill 
are attending the annual sales convention of the 
McLean Lumber Co. at Memphis and Little Rock, 
besides doing some duck shooting. 

J. B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co., has returned from a ten days’ busi- 
ness trip to southern mills. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 13.—Little change is to be seen either in 
the demand or price of hardwoods, tho the market 
appears soft. Among the industrials little activity 
can be reported. There is no doubt that practi- 
cally all the woodworking industries are using this 
period of inactivity to effect wage reductions. It 
is a comparatively simple matter for a factory to 
reduce wages 10 to 25 percent under present con- 
ditions. When demand for wood products slumped, 
most of the factories laid off all their men but 
those absolutely necessary to assist in cleaning 
up, taking inventories and similar work. Some of 
these plants are gradually beginning production 
again but not at the same wage scale as prevailed 
when the men were laid off. In most instances 
former employees have returned and the places 
of those who failed to accept such reductions have 
been quickly filled. : 

Among the dealers there appears some demand, 
but it is negligible and is by no means a normal 
demand. Dealers here predict even lower levels 
for hardwoods. At present the market is weak and 
prevailing conditions might make for a lower 
market. After the first of the year the trade here 
expects the market to steady and rise as the spring 
season approaches. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Dec. 13.—The Knoxville Lumbermen’s Club has 
voted to invite the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association to hold its annual meeting in 
Knoxville, it ‘being understood that the meeting 
place has not been chosen nor the date set. The 
club has also voted a protest against the state- 
ment of the city building inspector that prices are 
unduly high here and a committee composed of 
H. N. Saxton, H. C. Kopcke and J. C. Kimball was 
appointed to meet him at any time and place he 
would designate to show him the error of the 
statement published as an interview with him by 
the daily papers. 

Altho a large number of buildings of every 
character are being constructed in and within 100 
miles of Knoxville, it can hardly be said that a 
general building movement has set in. One real 
estate man said that plans upon which bids were 
procured a year ago have just been resubmitted to 
local contractors with the result that quotations 
were no lower than a year ago, the explanation 
being that contractors are taking every contingency 
into consideration, especially the labor situation. 

The Lenoir City Car Works, twenty miles west 
of here, is said to be bidding on a southern railway 
order that will keep it busy for a year but an 
offer to its men to work nine hours instead of 
eight on the present 8-hour wage scale was turned 
down. Now it is said the concern will ask the 
men to take a 10 percent reduction so that it can 
secure the order. 

Some indication of the numerous building proj- 
ects around Knoxville, just completed, under con- 
struction, and planned may be gathered from an 
interview with Fred Manley, of Manley & Young, 
architects and engineers. He stated that a large 
amount: of building work will be done next year 
and of this he is certain for his concern has just 
finished several large building projects and has 
secured contracts for a number of banks, school 
buildings, warehouses, and apartments in contigu- 
ous territory. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec. 13.—Curtailment is apparent in this vicin- 
ity. Locally, the mills have reduced their forces 
in some instances, while other mills are not oper- 
ating. The mill of the H. F. Below Lumber Co., 
which was undergoing repairs, started up again 
this week. 

W. Y. Church, local representative of the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., left Friday for Mobile, 
Ala., accompanied by his daughter, Miss Lucille 
Church. He will visit another daughter, Mrs. J. 
R. Davis, there, briefly. 

In spite of the fact that the lumber industry is 
experiencing the most critical situation in its his- 
tory, the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., 
of Escanaba, Mich., has made no curtailment in 
production. J. P. Bushong, superintendent for the 
company, has just returned from an eastern trip. 
While in the East he saw four cars of No. 2 
southern pine sold in Toledo, Ohio, at $25 a thou- 
sand and other grades of southern lumber were 
sold as low as $14 a thousand. 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 11.—No change in the conditions prevailing 
in the lumber industry took place here during the 
week further than the suspension of plants the 
closing of which was previously announced. With 
production here virtually at a standstill, in both 
lumber and shingle plants, operators and opera- 
tives are awaiting some change that will warrant 
resumption of business. 

A bit of labor trouble outside lumber circles dur- 
ing the week served to upset still further the con- 
ditions that had permitted some of the mills to 
keep going with reasonable certainty. A dispute 
between a stevedoring company and the longshore- 
men’s union as to the number of men to be em- 
ployed on each sling in loading cargo on to ships 
resulted in the transfer of the ship to Seattle, and 
the scows from which the ship was being laden 
were towed there and the work of loading given 
to the Seattle longshoremen. Statements that 
until these matters can be settled, on a competi- 
tive basis with those governing at Seattle, cargo 
ships would not be sent here added to the discom- 
fort of the millmen who would have benefitted by 
such shipments. While adjustment of the trouble 
is under way, success has not yet been achieved. 


WESTWOOD, CALIF. 


Dec. 11.—The sawmill of the Red River Lumber 
Co. here is still running two shifts, but the second 
resaw has been shut down, owing to the falling 
off in orders and the accumulation of stock, and 
only the four band saws are being operated, mak- 
ing an output of about 500,000 feet a day. 

The decking of logs in the pond for winter saw- 
ing has also stopped, because with the reduced 
daily output there are enough logs decked in the 
pond to run the mill at its present capacity until 
along in the early spring. While the logging 
camps have been shut down, the logging equipment 
has been left ready for a resumption of logging 
when demand warrants the starting of the resaws. 
A log leader is at work picking up the scattered 
logs along the logging railroad right of way, so 
that any time in the winter snow plows can be 
run and donkey logging can be resumed without 
trouble. About the entire plant and woods opera- 
tions the crew has been reduced from twenty-three 
hundred down to about thirteen hundred, which 
supplies sufficient positions to take care of all 
family men, 

Shipments of lumber and box shooks have been 
averaging about ten cars a day. Soon after the 
first of the year the California box shook demand 
should be sufficient to increase the operations in 
the box department, together with such orders as 
come from the eastern trade. 

R. F. Pray, resident manager, has recently been 
spending several days at the San Francisco office 
of the Red River Lumber Co. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 11.—Altho every mill on the Bay is closed, 
cargo movements continue unabated. The Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills will load four more vessels 
this month. One will carry 1,000,000 feet of ties 
to the United Kingdom; another will carry a simi- 
lar quantity of ties to the Atlantic coast; a steam- 
ship will call for 300,000 feet for Porto Rico and 
one vessel will be loaded for California. The FE. 
K. Wood mill will load a cargo for Australia and 
the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. has a 
California loading listed. 

It is reported from Sedro-Wooley that the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. resumed operations at Clear Lake 
this week under a reduced wage scale, the new 
scale being 38 cents per hour instead of $5.28 per 
day of eight hours. The workers consider the wage 
insufficient to meet the present cost of living ade- 
quately, but the company says it will not make 
any money even at this figure. However, the em- 
ployees prefer to work at the reduced wage rather 
than spend an idle winter. Operations have been 
resumed at Anacortes, but not as fully as was at 
first reported, following a wage cut of 20 percent. 
Some small mills in Whatcom County are running 
under a wage scale 25 percent under the old _ rate. 

The new electrically operated shingle mill of the 
Allied Lumber Co., near Kendall, has begun cut- 
ting. It is one of the most uptodate plants in 
the Northwest. The company’s sawmill has been 
closed indefinitely. 

Dodd Bros., who were engaged in shingle manu- 
facturing at Park, have bought the Upright Shingle 
Co.’s plant at Silver Beach and will operate it. The 
Upright plant is one of the oldest shingle mills in 
this county. Of late years it has been operated 
under the direction of James L. Gilfilen. president 





of the company and of the Dakota Creek Lumber 
Co. 


The first water shipment by the Pyramid Timber | 


& Trading Co. will be made about Dec. 15. It 
will comprise 200,000 feet of mining timbers for 
the Southwest, states President W. C. McElmon. 
The company has a new mill in this city and a 
logging camp at Kulshan, 

The Faber Logging Co. has closed its camp in 
the Concrete district and Superintendent R. R. 
Nestos, pioneer logger of this district, has come 
to Bellingham for a respite, accompanied by Mrs. 
Nestos. The company began operations a few 
months ago and has been running one side, ship- 
ping its output to Anacortes. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Dec. 11.—About 75 percent of the mills in this 
district are running, and while the market has 
not declined very much during the last week the 
only business booked was for immediate shipment 
and at a very low figure—in fact below cost of 
production. The railroads continue to buy rough 
material, but yard stock and uppers are drugs on 
the market. Just now wages is the big question 
with most of the mills. Those belonging to the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen are cutting 
to the minimum wages, while others are cutting 20 
to 25 percent and still others have closed down 
until after the first of the year. Should the market 
not pick up wages will probably be further reduced 
by all the mills. 

The Walville Lumber Co., of Walville, have pur- 
chased a 35-acre tract near Chehalis, intending 
to build a modern sawmill there to secure better 
rail facilities. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 11.— Union timber workers in the Northwest 
plan to fight the cuts in wages which have been 
put in effect by many of the mills still operating, 
according to the weekly bulletin of the Washington 
State Federation of Labor issued today. The bul- 
letin declares that the International Union of 
Timberworkers is preparing for a vigorous resist- 
ance to any further wage reduction, and an effort 
is being made to line up the members of the Four L 
on the same side. Workers in every other line of 
industry are urged to support the lumber workers 
in the fight. 

A new company for the manufacture of a patent 
flooring has been organized in Tacoma under the 
name of the West Coast Floor & Manufacturing Co. 
The firm is capitalized at $50,000 and was organ- 
ized by Ross Houston, Henry Conger and W. C. 
Boynton. The patent on the flooring is held by 
Mr. Houston. Negotiations are under way for a 
site near Tacoma on which a modern plant will be 
erected. 

Retirement of C. A. Pratt, president Pacific Box 
Co., with which firm he has been associated for 
more than twenty years, was announced today. 
Mr. Pratt has sold a large part of his interest in 
the company and has turned over the active man- 
agement of its affairs to his associates, Ralph 
Shaffer, A. J. Dykeman and R. H. Pangborn. Mr. 
Shaffer has been elected president of the com- 
pany; Mr. Dykeman, vice president, and Mr. Pang- 
born, secretary. Mr. Pratt will remain a member 
of the board of directors. 

Mr. Pratt’s plans for the future have not been 
announced. It is understood, however, that he 
intends to remain in the lumber field but will enter 
a different branch of the industry. He will make 
definite announcement of his plans in a few days. 

Sales of timber land in fourteen counties of the 
State will take place Jan. 4, according to an an- 
nouncement made Dec, 9 by the State commissioner 
of public lands. 

H. P. Duty, representative of W. A. Wilson & 
Sons, of Wheeling, W. Va., was a visitor in Tacoma 
this week and called on many of the local manu- 
facturers. Mr. Duty is buying fir lumber for his 
firm. 

J. C. Cook has been elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Marine Lumber Co., the post made vacant by 
the resignation two weeks ago of F. A. Leach. 

Cc. P. Mowsley, lumber dealer of Eureka, Calif., 
visited Tacoma this week. Mr. Mowsley declares 
the redwood market has received a severe setback, 
due to the high freight rates and small demand. 

The Steel Ranger, second of the Isthmian [ine 
steamers to call at Tacoma this season, arrived 
Dec. 9 and is loading 500,000 feet of ties at the 
Danaher Lumber Co.’s dock. The shipment will go 
to the Atlantic coast. Other lumber carriers now 
loading at Tacoma include the Admiral Goodrich, 
which is taking cargo from the Tidewater Mill Co. 
and the Puget Sound Lumber (o., and the San 
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Diego, which is loading at the Tidewater Mill Co. 

President J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., has been ill at a local hospital 
for the last two weeks. Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s con- 
dition is reported as being much improved and he 
is expected to return to his desk in a week or ten 


days. 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Dec. 11.—The improvement of the harbor is re- 
ceiving the serious attention of the lumbermen 
here, several of whom ares;members of the port 
commission. W. J. Patterson was reélected on 
Saturday last as port commissioner. It is 
hoped that the Federal Government will under- 
take the deepening of the channel thru the bar 
at the mouth of Grays Harbor at the time that the 
port district begins improvement of the interior 
waterway. The need of a deeper channel has been 
made evident during the present year when sey- 
eral 8,800-ton vessels have called here for lumber 
and have been unable to take on a full cargo, as the 
channel is not sufficiently deep to enable the 
larger vessels to take on full loadings. 

tail shipments will make a better showing this 
month on account of the shipments that are being 
made by the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam. 
From forty to fifty carloads of lumber are being 
sent out by this big plant every day and Mr. 
Blagen plans to clean up all the orders taken by 
him before the first of the year. 

Francis Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
of Aberdeen, is taking advantage of the shut- 
down of its big mill to visit the San Francisco 
office. Necessary repairs are being made, as it 
has been a long time since the mill has been down 
for any length of time. Last week three vessels 
took cargoes amounting to about 2,500,000 feet for 
California from the Donovan mill. 

A. J. Morley, president of the Saginaw Timber 
Co., addressed the Kiwanis Club at its weekly 
luncheon last week, his topic being “The Logging 
Industry.” Mr. Morley pointed out that 57 per- 
cent of the people in Washington are interested in 
the lumber and logging industry. One-seventh of 
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the lumber in the world is milled in Washington 
and Grays Harbor can claim one-fifth of the State’s 
production. Mr. Morley stated that he looked for 
unprecedented prosperity for the lumber and tim- 
ber industry during 1921. 

A conference of employers and employees on the 
question of wages was held here last week. The 
4-L wage board has been reorganized and the fol- 
lowing have been named as employer members: 
J. C. Shaw, of the Eureka Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Hoquiam ; C. E. Anderson, of the Anderson & Mid- 
dleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; Peter O. 
Nicholson, of the Western Lumber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash. ; and W. B. Wooster, of the Aloha Lumber 
Co., of Aloha. Objection to a wage cut on a per- 
centage basis was made, as it was claimed that 
raises had never been granted on a percentage 
basis. The plan in effect at the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co. which made a flat cut of 50 cents a day 
was approved. It was also brought out in this 
meeting that the efficiency program in effect at the 
plant of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., 
of Hoquiam, resulted in the highest wages being 
paid common labor of any mill in the world. At 
present the daily wage is $5.87 and there is no 
talk of a reduction being made. 

R. E. Stocking, representing William Whitmer 
& Sons, of Philadelphia, Pa., spent several days on 
the harbor last week. C. L. Ring, president Mer- 
rill Ring Lumber Co., Saginaw, is here this week 
on business connected with his interests in this 


vicinity. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 11.—For the moment the California trade 
both by rail and water forms the brightest spot 
in the fir situation, constituting by all odds the 
best feature of the market. It is encouraging in 
this respect that the domestic cargo business shows 
the smallest decline among the 121 mills reporting 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Shut- 
downs: and pending wage reductions are moot topics 
in lumber circles. The market situation resulting 
from conditions generally, with higher freight 
rates as an example and curtailed selling territory 
a fact, has prepared manufacturers and employees 
alike for readjustments. 

The current lumber review of the association 
notes a falling off in business in the rail trade 
locally and in foreign and domestic cargo. In the 
rail trade the unshipped balance has been reduced 
to 3,107 cars. Rail shipments were 14,140,000 
feet above rail orders or 69.54 percent. The week’s 
production was 30.85 percent below normal. Total 
shipments were 53,920,297 feet. Total new busi- 
ness amounted to 31,648,211 feet. Local orders 
were 1,410,941 feet. In the cargo trade domestic 
orders were 8,157,270 feet and export orders were 
1,890,000 feet. The unshipped totals in the cargo 
trade are: Domestic, 94,554,395 feet, and export, 
18,763,827 feet. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is in Washington, 
D. C., wrestling with the problem of inventory. 
One of the matters to be placed before him shortly 
after arrival there was the fact that the com- 
mittee on review and appeals of the Treasury De- 
partment desired an audience with principals in 
the manufacturing end of the lumber industry, 
and in response a committee of four left Seattle 
Tuesday for the national capital. The members 
of the delegation are Ed R. Hogg, of the Atlas 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle ; Clarence G. Blagen, 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam; C. D. Fratt, 
the Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett, and 
Ernest Dolge, of Ernest Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma, This 
committee is thoroly representative, and will be 
able to make an authoritative discussion of in- 
ventory for taxation purposes. 

J. A. Bolser, of the J. W. Darling Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is paying a visit to fir terri- 
tory. 

R. D. McKamey, manager of the Chicago Lum- 
ber Co. of Washington, will leave his present posi- 
tion the first of the year to go with the Cross- 
Bodine Lumber Co., in the Smith Building. Mr. 
McKamey has had wide experience as a sales man- 
ager. 

Edwin G. Ames, of Seattle, who was unanimously 
elected president of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association at Spokane last Tuesday, is 
one of the most widely known lumber manufac- 
turers and financiers of the Pacific Northwest. He 
is not only manager of the Puget Mill Co., one of 
the largest enterprises of the kind in this part 
of the world, but is president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau, treasurer of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., vice president of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association and vice 
president of the Seattle National Bank. 

At a meeting of the Four L membership of Local 
49 at the Nettleton Lumber Co., President W. B. 
Nettleton announced the closing of the mill. on 
Dec. 18. It will remain closed for an indefinite 
period, he stated, er until the price of logs and 
other manufacturing costs are reduced to a point 
that warrants a resumption of operations. While 
the plant is closed a new 10-foot band mill will 


be installed and other repairs and ‘ovements 
made. man 

The wood stave pipe manufacturing: {#terests of 
the Pacific coast scored a point this weéR-in secur- 
ing the endorsement of their product by the 
trustees of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 
Action was taken after the Pacific Northwest prod- 
ucts committee of the chamber had submitted a 
report saying that facts and figures show a say- 
ing in the installation of about one-half over steel, 
to be of equal carrying capacity, manufacturers 
claiming an actual saving of $70,000 per square 
mile. The city’s estimate of the cost of the pipe 
line is approximately $3,000,000. The Pacific 
Northwest products committee, working with other 
civic groups, is urging that the city authorities 
utilize the wood stave pipe as a Seattle and Pacific 
Northwest product. Prior to the vote of the 
trustees, statements were made that the Seattle 
wood stave pipe is used in the heart of the steel 
section in preference to the steel pipe, and that 
the Ontario Power Co., near Niagara Falls, in- 
stalled 7,800 feet of this pipe in preference to 
steel. City Engineer A. H. Dimmock has agreed 
that a part of the proposed pipe line shall be 
built of wood stave pipe. 

J. E. Martin, of the Cross-Bodine Lumber Co., 
will leave in a few days for a visit to his old home 
in Boston, Mass. While there he will attend a 
reunion of his old classmates at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He will also call on the lumber trade in 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Denver and other cities. On the return trip he 
will stop in California. 

Miss Ingeborg Holtz, bookkeeper of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has resigned. Miss 
Holtz has been with the association since its or- 
ganization. In her correspondence with members 
her signature, “I. Holtz,” ‘led many to believe her 
a man and address her “Dear Sir.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dec. 11.—According to San Francisco whole- 
salers, the lumber market continues to be dull on 
all varieties. San Francisco retailers are doing a 
little business right along at comparatively low 
prices. They are buying from the mills for im- 
mediate necessities and waiting for prices to reach 
bottom before stocking up for the new year. 

The Douglas fir situation shows continued weak- 
ness. The forcing of lumber into the California 
market by the northern mills owing to the lack of 
eastern demand, has weakened prices. On domes- 
tic cargo shipments of rough green fir, the base 
price would probably be about $27.50 San Fran- 
cisco. Special cuttings are about $28 to $29 base, 
Sales of random are reported at from $27 to $29 
flat. All of the steam schooners are busy with 
shipments largely to southern California. Rail 
shipments from Oregon and Washington are light. 

Altho the eastern demand is very light and many 
California yards are letting stocks run down, there 
is enough redwood being sold to encourage pro- 
duction thruout the winter months, The mills are 
cleaning up on old orders and expect to accumulate 
an assortment of stock for the spring trade. Red- 
wood prices are being well maintained, despite the 
weakness in the market for certain other goods. 

The white and sugar pine market is substantially 
unchanged with very little demand except for 
clears and No. 1 shop, which are practically ex- 
hausted. The demand for uppers exceeded the 
production during the cutting season. There is a 
growing volume of inquiries, but it does not pro- 
duce any business to speak of. Orders for common 
and low-grade shop are lacking. Manufacturers 
generally are holding firm on prices. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., this city, has just returned 
from New York. Altho the fir market is weak, Mr. 
McCormick, after talking with people in the East, 
sees some signs that renewed buying may be ex- 
pected early in the new year, the time depending 
somewhat on tHe financial situation. Mr. McCor- 
mick thinks the Atlantic coast dealers will begin 
stocking their yards with fir as soon as conditions 
improve. 

J. A. Cheyne, president, and F. W. Rockwell, 
vice president of the Pennsylvania Door & Sash 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Utica, arrived 
here from Lakewood, Ore., and left, during the 
week, for the East. They were accompanied by 
F. O. McGavic, the company’s Coast representative 
with offices in this city. They spent some time in 
Lake County, Oregon, in connection with their 
acquisitions of timber land. They intend to build 
a sawmill, planing mill and molding factory. A 
sash and door factory may be built after the saw- 
mill is in operation. 

The Pacific Mill & Timber Co. will remove its 
offices, Jan. 1, from the First National Bank Build- 
ing, this city, to 503, Newhall Building. Hewitt 
Davenport, president of the company, says that 
while he does not look for much business until 
after the first of the year, the wholesalers have 
made some money on the year’s operations. The 
company has put on two new salesmen. 
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D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., states that the box factory and 
the door factory at Sonora have been closed down. 
The double band sawmill at Standard City, which 
has been running steadily since its completion, 
will be shut down on Dec. 15. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., of Madera, is in the city, taking, he says, 
his first vacation in a number of years. The 
company’s mill cut 44,000,000 feet before closing 
down for the season, an increase of 2,000,000. over 
last year. Early snow prevented the fifty-million 
mark from being reached. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., was in the city last week with 
S. M. Bump, superintendent of operations at Susan- 
ville and E. B. Birmingham, superintendent of the 
plant at Hilt. The sawmill at the latter point has 
just closed down for the winter after a pretty 
good season’s cut. The box factory is operating. 
The new sawmill at Susanville is expected to start 
up in January, operating one side until logging is 
resumed. 

E. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin 
Lumber Co., states that the pine mill at Chiloquin 
has closed down for the season with a fair cut. 
The box factory of the Dorris Lumber & Box Co., 
at Dorris, will close down about Dec. 15 after a 
season’s cut of 8,500,000 feet of shook. 

Hunter Savidge of the Macomber-Savidge Lum- 
ber Co., this city, states that, altho very little 
white and sugar pine is being shipped, just now, 
the firm’s business has shown a considerable in- 
crease over last year. Arrangements have been 
made for cutting a lot of timber purchased from 
the Government in the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion next year. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., who spends most of his time in Pasa- 
dena, left here on Dec. 9 on a business trip to 
Minneapolis. His company’s white and sugar 
pine mills at McCloud are closed down for the 
winter but the factories are running. E. H. Lam- 
bert, general manager, plans to go to Minneapolis 
to attend the annual meeting. 

B. E. Therioff, secretary-treasurer of the Big 
Pines Lumber Co., of Medford, Ore., has been 
spending a few days here. 

J. S. Kent, representing the Germain Co., with 
offices in the First National Bank, this city, re- 
ports his eastern shipments of lumber cleaned up 
for this year... He will leave here, shortly, for a 
visit to the Pittsburgh office. 

R. T. Bourhs, manager of the Goodyear Red- 
wood Co.’s sawmill at Elk, Mendocino County, 
passed thru here on his way to southern California. 
The mill whieh has a capacity of 80,000 feet a 
day closed, on Dec. 1, and will remain down for 
repairs until after the holidays. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 11.—The McCloud River Lumber Co., of 
McCloud, Calif., has awarded contract for the con- 
struction of thirty lumber drying kilns for its 
McCloud plant, embracing an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $300,000. This is one of the largest 
dry kiln contracts placed in the West for several 
years. 

Phillip Buehner, head of the Buehner Lumber 
Co., is on a pleasure and business trip thru the 
East. He expects to go as far east as New York. 
The company’s plants at North Bend, Coos Bay, 
are operating and Sales Manager Allan Turner, 
who makes his headquarters in the Portland offices, 
says that the company is enjoying a fair amount 
of business, especially for spruce on which it is 
centering most of its activity at present. 

Lester A. Brix, of the Brix Lumber Co., is on his 
way home from New York after an extended east- 
ern business trip. Sales Manager C. W. Buckner 
visited Seattle this week. Manager H. F. Kempe 
has received a large number of inquiries regarding 
the future of the lumber trade. 

John Dougall, manager of the Columbia River 
Loggers’ Information Bureau, has left the hospital 
after a serious operation and is now at home re- 
cuperating. He expects to be able to resume his 
official duties soon. 

The Garrettson-Ellis Lumber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., has opened a buying office in the Gasco 
Building, with Leo A. Keswick in charge. 

The Pacific Coast Sawmill Co., of which D. A. 
Kennedy is manager, has moved into a new office 
in the Gasco Building. It was formerly in the 
Spalding Building. 

The West Coast Box & Lumber Co., J. P. Keating, 
manager, which has occupied offices jointly with the 
Murphy Timber Co. in the Yeon Building, shifted 
during the week into the offices of the Allen- 
Murphy Lumber Co., of which O. F. Tipton is the 
manager, and Mr. Keating will attend to some of 
the activities of the Allen-Murphy company. L. 
E. Allgire, who was sales manager during the 
recent illness of Mr. Tipton left the company a 
short time ago. 

The trustees of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. met here at the Benson Hotel, Dec. 10, 


and discussed conditions. About forty were pres- 
ent. Among the out-of-town members were W. H. 
Talbot, president; A. A. Baxter, general manager, 
and BE. A. Christensen, all from San Francisco. 

The mills of the Lewis River Tie & Lumber Mills 
Association on the north fork of the Lewis River, 
are now all idle. with the exception of the mills 
of the Etna and Columbia River Tie Co. and they 
will close down in a few days. They have not as 
yet taken on any business for 1921. These mills 
usually contract for the entire output for the year. 
On the east fork of the river all of the mills are 
down excepting the Star mill which is finishing a 
small patch of timber that will keep the saws busy 
for a couple of months more. 

A. A. Dimmick, sales manager for the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., has returned from an extended trip 
that took him as far east as Boston. He is of the 
opinion that eventually the major part of the 
Pacific ‘Northwest lumber will go to the Atlantic 
coast by boat. It is only a matter of getting the 
proper vessels and the proper distributing facilities 
at the other end of the line. F. A. Hart visited 
the company’s mills, the Quinault Lumber Co. and 
the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., at Raymond, Wash., 
during the week. Both places will shut down Dec. 
18 to remain idle till conditions improve. J. R. 
Bertholf, who looks after the offices here, says that 
the company’s new steam schooner Quinault will 
be ready for trial trip by Jan. 1. 

Yielding to the pressure of market conditions, 
several sawmills in the upper Willamette Valley 
have announced wage reductions. Many of the 
valley mills are now idle. The cut averages about 
50 cents a day. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 13.—Discontinuance of the terminal com- 
mittees established by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last May in the principal railway 
eenters for emergency service, was announced 
here last week by P. A. Jordan, assistant traffic 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, who 
served as chairman of the New Orleans committee. 
The function of these committees was to aid in re- 
lief of traffic congestion thru restoration to normal 
of traffic conditions in their respective localities. 

Cc. J. Hogue, manager of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, and L. C. Laursen, chief in- 
spector of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
both of Seattle, are in New Orleans for a ten days’ 
study of southern methods of handling the various 
lumber problems in which they are interested. 
They will spend much of their time, it is under- 
stood, in the offices of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, going over its trade extension, market de- 
velopment and other activities. The West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau, recently organized under 
the direction of Mr. Hogue, plans to conduct in- 
vestigations of possible markets and uses for west 
Coast lumber, and its manager naturally is inter- 
ested in the work the southern lumber organiza- 
tions have done and are doing along those lines. 

The Yaryan Naval Stores Co.’s reduction plant 
at Gulfport, Miss., now operated by the Hercules 
Powder Co., is reported to have been closed down 
pending improvement of the market for its products 
—turpentine, pine oil and rosin. The plant has 
been operated day and night, giving employment 
to several hundred men. The probabilities are, 
according to report, that it will resume operation 
within the next sixty days. 

According to advices from Yazoo City, Miss., 
building trades labor there has voluntarily re- 
duced its wages about 25 percent, local lumber 
yards have greatly reduced their prices on lumber 
and the prospects for an extensive building cam- 
paign during the late winter months and early 
spring are in consequence considered “bright.” 

From Scooba, Miss., it is reported that about 
twelve sawmills in that district have closed down, 
leaving only one in operation, the exceptional mill 
continuing work on a “large order” booked some 


time ago. 
LEESVILLE, LA. 


Dec. 13.—There has been very little change in 
the southern pine market during the last week. 
Some mills report orders coming in a little more 
briskly than was true ten days ago, while reports 
from other mills are not so encouraging. What 
few orders are coming in from the retail buyers 
as a rule call from fifteen to thirty items, indicat- 
ing that they are still buying only their barest 
requirements. The demand for railroad material 
continues to be very good and several nice orders 
have been reported as having been placed with local 
mills. 

With the continued rains logging conditions are 
not as good as they might be. This feature, how- 
ever, apparently is not worrying local millmen. 
Several of the millmen are taking advantage of 
this time of high operating costs and dull demand 
for their product to close down for twenty to 
thirty days to make many needed repairs. 

The general belief is that conditions will be much 
improved by the first of the year. Only about 15 
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percent of the small mills are operating and, those 
that are running, have curtailed their production 
about 50 percent. The car supply continues to 
be fairly good. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 13.—The southern pine market shows no ' 


improvement in prices and is in a groggy condi- 
tion, due principally to a few manufacturers who, 
in order to keep the mills running, have taken on 
business at lower prices than that which has here- 
tofore been looked upon as the low level. How- 
ever, some orders have been taken covering odd 
stock at lower prices than have prevailed, but no 
effort is being made to take on any quantity of 
business at such prices. 

Continued curtailment of production is the order 
of the day and one large operator will close down 
ten to twelve mills soon for an indefinite period. 

Inquiries continue to increase in volume but in- 
dications so far do not show the retailers are in- 
clined to come into the market for any stock ex- 
cept that to meet present requirements. It is pos- 
sible after inventories are taken that some demand 
from this source can be expected from the North 
and East, but this section is expected to buy but 
little until a better price prevails for cotton and 
other farm products, 

Mexico continues to furnish some inquiries for 
construction timbers and some sales have recently 
been made carrying fairly good prices. The local 
retail trade is at the very lowest point yet experi- 
enced, while prices quoted continue to indicate that 
little decline has been made in the wholesale price 
of southern pine. Continued and heavy rains have 
fallen thruout east Texas, rendering woods opera- 
tions impossible. The number of unemployed men 
is growing rapidly and wage reductions are being 
made in many lines and in numerous instances 
families are now returning to the farms. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Dec. 13.—The lumber market has reached the 
point where there must be a change for the better. 
During the last two or three months a number 
of plants in this immediate vicinity have been de- 
stroyed by fire. Small mills thruout the section 
have practically all closed down. Only a few, for- 
tunate when times were good in securing con- 
tracts, largely for a period covering the year 1920, 
have been able to keep operating. The first of the 
year will see practically all of them out of busi- 
ness. Quite a few mills have been forced into 
bankruptcy. 

The large mills thruout this section, or a great 
number, will close down during the holidays and 
will no doubt stay down indefinitely. A great deal 
of repairs is to be made in order to keep oper- 
ating and it is certain that a great many: will not 
begin operations again until the price of lumber 
is considerably increased. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Dec. 13.—Southern pine is still marking time. 
Of course there are some mills that must accept 
some business in order to get in some cash for the 
holiday season, and so have been a little more 
anxious to sell during the last few days. It seems 
that most mills are trying to arrange their affairs 
so that it will not be necessary to make any ship- 
ments worth mentioning until there is an improve- 
ment. There will be some exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule, but in the main stocks will be held more 
firmly after Jan. 1. Production continues to de- 
crease and no doubt the rainy season will cause 
further curtailment. 

Money seems to be a little less tight during the 
last few days. Labor is plentiful and wages are 25 
percent lower than several months ago. However, 
the mills can not operate now and make a profit, 
and 95 percent of the small mills have closed down 
and the larger mills are running on short time. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Dec. 13.—The market has seen lower prices and 
a somewhat decreased demand. The entire list 
seems to have suffered. The mills are being ad- 
vised every day that finish prices will have to go 
lower if there is to be much buying. The num- 
ber of orders received this week fell short of last 
week’s total by about one hundred cars. The mills 
are not expecting much business as the retail in- 
ventory period draws near. From practically 
every locality come reports of further decrease in 
production. Probably more important from the 
millmen’s point of view is the wage reduction that 
must come if they are to continue to operate. Re- 
ports from several centers are that such reductions 
have already been made. There has been quite a 
good deal of rainfall in this section during the 
week. Some mills lost time on account of not being 
able to get logs, but this condition is not general. 
The labor situation is gradually getting better 
every week and there is an ample supply of men. 
The car supply is holding up splendidly and every 








one has enough cars to handle all the orders being 
received. It is said that there will be increased 
buying after the first of the year. Millmen believe 
that the retail dealer will do his spring shopping 
immediately after the first of the year. A good 
many of the orders received today ask for ship- 
ment after Jan. 1. 

The hardwood situation shows no improvement, 
altho there is a little optimism in the ranks of 
the hardwood men. They expect business to pick 
up very materially after the first of the year. The 
hardwood men in this section are having no diffi- 
eulty with labor. Car supply and log supply are 
ample to meet requirements. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 13.—Tho there has been no further decline 
in the prices of lumber, the market has. passed 
thru another very quiet week. Sales are reported 
as sufficiently large to take care of the curtailed 
output. Most of the sawmills in this locality are 
running a part of each week. Retail lumber com- 
panies report a fairly good business, with the 
demand spreading itself over a variety of grades. 
Those interested in the lumber business look for 
decided improvement after the first of the year, 
following a‘ slight easing-up in the money market 
expected at that time. Building activities over 
this entire section are considerably below normal. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 13.—During the last week rain caused a 
further curtailment in production. The mills ex- 
pecting to close down around Dec. 20 will not try 
to make up the time lost., Quite a few orders for 
yard and shed stock both in longleaf and shortleaf 
have been offered during the last few weeks, and 
while prices have been weak they have held their 
own for the last few days. With the output re- 
duced to the present low point any noticeable in- 
crease in orders will stiffen the market, as some 
items are now selling at considerably less than the 
cost of manufacture. The cost is gradually coming 
down, and it is expected that most mills will make 
a general reduction in wages the first of the year. 
But even then the reduction in costs will not com- 
pare with the drop in prices of lumber. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 13.—The Southern pine market has shown 
very little strength during the last week, altho 
there has been a satisfactory business done at 
present prices. Millmen and wholesalers are mak- 
ing no particular effort to sell, for the majority of 
the mills will be closed down during the holidays, 
practically stopping production entirely. Optimism 
prevails in all sections, many of the dealers pre- 
dicting that Jan, 15 will see a general revival of 
domestic trade. Stocks are low both at mills and 
in yards and it will not require much of a buying 
spurt to add a better tone all along the line. The 
prices of both rice and cotton have had a depressing 
effect on the immediate trade territory. 

The hardwood market is dormant and manufac- 
turers do not expect normal conditions to return 
until there is a general revival of business. There 
is no particular end of the trade they expect a 
normal amount of business from in the near 
future, unless furniture factories should find them- 
selves facing satisfactory orders in the early part 


of the year. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 13.—While the North Carolina pine market 
has been rather sluggish during the last week and 
the prospects are that there will be no betterment 
for the remainder of this year, yet there have been 
some developments that give a little hope to the 
manufacturers and will have an influence at such 
time as the market is again brisk. There is a 
decided firmness in the prices of most rough lum- 
ber items; the few exceptions being in low grade 
stock, of which there is a large surplus in com- 
parison with other items, and which it is desired 
to move quickly. Millmen not infrequently turn 
down orders offered them at prices lower than they 
consider adequate even if they have the stock on 
hand, and if such attitude is maintained it will go 
a-long way toward stabilizing the market and con- 
vincing buyers that prices have really hit rock 
bottom. Most orders are wanted immediately and 
millmen are very averse to selling ahead farther 
than January of next year, for there is a feeling 
in the air that a slight betterment in the demand 
will immediately cause a reaction in prices. 

Production is now at a low ebb and many mills 
now operating will have a Christmas shutdown of 
at least ten days. Reports from fifty-one kiln 
drying mills for the week ending Dec. 4 show, ac- 
tual production to be 31 percent of normal, as 
against 39 percent the week previous, or 87,458 
feet per mill—a rather startling figure. Ship- 
ments show an increase and stocks on hand at the 
mills are being gradually depleted, leaving not 
much variety. 
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Sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better were slightly 
larger during the week and prices are holding very 
firm. <A little speculative buying has been done 
and if wholesalers can get by with this they are 
apt to indulge further. There is a good demand 
still for mixed cars of No. 2 and better and No. 
3 stocks, with several of the widths scarce. Sev- 
eral large railroad orders for No. 3 stocks will be 
Placed on Dec. 17, with North Carolina pine mills 
standing a good chance to get in on this, as their 
prices are about in line with competitive woods. 

There has been little demand for 4/4 edge box 
during the last week, but stock box is becoming a 
little more popular, with the exception of 12-inch. 
Orders taken by box plants have been well cov- 
ered and these plants are filling in occasionally 
with small lots of air dried stock at less money 
than kiln dried is offered at. Offerings of stock 
are not as large, and production of air dried lum- 
ber has been curtailed by bad weather. Prices 
weakened ten days ago but have again hardened. 
Several large sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 box have been 
made durinig the week at low prices, showing 
evident desire to get rid of this stock promptly. 
There has been a slightly better demand for box 
bark strips, with no change in prices noted re- 
cently. Contracts for next year have not been 
let as yet and purchasers will no doubt hold off 
as long as possible, hoping for another break. 

The dressed lumber market has shown a little 
more life during the week but is still far from 
active. Prices obtained have been lower, due to 
keen competition. There is no demand for roof- 
ers, it appears, at any price. No change is ex- 
pected until the middle of January, when several 
large buyers may come on the market to fill in 
their stocks and thus influence others to follow 


suit. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Dee. 13.—The Ward Line steamship Lake Cone- 
sus docked in the municipal slip at Orange Sunday 
afternoon and this morning began taking on a 
general cargo supplied by the Orange Forwarding 
Co. and a lumber deck load from the mills of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. Its destination is 
Tampico and it is one of four vessels allocated to 
Orange by the Ward Line and scheduled to make 
10-day sailings from here to the Mexican ports of 
Tampico and Vera Cruz. 

Crews came up from New Orleans last week and 
were signed on by the two Norwegian vessels in 
the harbor here, the ship Margarita and bark Bess- 
field. They will clear this week for Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic, with more than 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber for J. H. Burton & Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec. 13.—There are three features of the south- 
ern pine market that are furnishing some encour- 
agement to the millmen these days, namely: 
Fairly good buying by the railroads, resumption of 
trade with old Mexico, and an increase in the 
volume of inquiries. 

The railroad business is the most satisfactory, 
and while it is not very extensive, yet there are 
big possibilities, some of the reports indicating that 
several thousand box cars must be built at an early 
date and that orders for the materials for this 
equipment are to be placed with as little delay 
as possible. Most of the orders coming now from 
the railroads are for maintenance of way stuff, 
including timbers and ties and bridge materials, 
with some orders also for car material. The 
prices, too, are favorable. 

Altho the Mexican trade is slight at this time, 
the reports indicate that it will steadily improve. 
The favorable circumstances under which Obregon 
has taken hold of the government give ground for 
this prediction. Some shipments have been made 
to the Mexican Government for railroad improve- 
ments, and some buying for Mexican retailing is 
reported. W. A. McKennon, president of the Mc- 
Kennon Lumber Co., at a meeting here recently, 
said that his company had shipped a car to a re- 
tailer at Torreon, Mexico, from Lake End, for 
which payment had been promptly made. He 
said it was the first car shipped there in years. 

The inquiries that are being received indicate 
that shortly after the advent of the new year there 
will be a heavy increase in buying in various parts 
of the United States. Unprecedented trade is ex- 
pected, especially in view of the enormous shortage 
of houses and the low state of retail stocks. It is 
believed that there are not stocks enough with 
retailers to run two weeks with a normal demand, 
and that the mills will be pushed to take care of 
the trade when it does open up again. 

The principal factor holding down buying now is 
the condition of the money market, it is agreed, 
the banks using their funds chiefly to finance the 
crops. Cotton, for instance, is at a low price ebb, 
tausing a big holding movement, and similar con- 
ditions are reported regarding other crops. When 
these conditions improve there will be plenty of 
money for lumber activities to become normal 
again. The feeling of the public that lumber prices 


will go still lower is also having an influence, but 
the millmen do not look for much more decrease. 
They are now curtailing on account of the prices 
and the light demand, and will continue doing so 
till conditions brighten. 

The general opinion here seems to be that next 
year will be one of unprecedented lumber demand. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 13.—Altho Florida mills generally are op- 
erating with reduced shifts and while the demand 
for lumber is slower and prices are lower than in 
months, the industry is looking to better conditions 
after Jan. 1. Thruout the State there has been a 
general slackening up in operations as a result of 
the continued fall in prices. The effect has been 
that, due to the continued fall in prices, new build- 
ing projects have been held in abeyance to no little 
extent until such time as it would seem that the 
bottom was reached. This period is here and build- 
ers and others are looking forward to the next few 
weeks with prospect that there will be more or 
less activity along building lines. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Dec. 14.—Carlton M. Smith, of Smith, Fassett 
& Co., has confirmed a report that Tonawanda Is- 
land, owned by his company, is being sought by an 
immense industry. Mr. Smith has declined to dis- 
close the identity of the industry until negotiations 
have been closed or dropped. The island has been 
the center of the lumber industry since the Tona- 
wandas came into prominence as the leading whole- 
sale market of the industry in the East. The R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co., the Northern Lumber Co., the 
Haines Lumber Co., and Smith, Fassett & Co. are 
now located on the island. They will be required 
to seek other locations in the event of the property 
being sold for other purposes, 

Some of the mills and yards are putting out new 
schedules calling for a reduction of from 10 to 20 
percent in the wages of their men. The employees 
have been informed that such action is necessary 
if they are to be continued in employment. If this 
arrangement works out satisfactorily it is expected 
that the corresponding reductions which the dealers 
will be able to make in the price of their stock to 
the consumer or retailer will tend to give them 
enough business to keep the mills in operation. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 14.—There is no more demand for lumber 
than was apparent last week and little business is 
being offered. Altho there is an abundance of 
stock at the mills apparently little or none is being 
moved in this market. Price lists and actual sales 
show reductions ranging from $1 to $20 on the 
various items and what buying and selling there is 
is of such an irregular nature that some leading 
wholesalers hesitate to say what the “market” 
now is on southern pine and other items. 

A local dealer today showed telegrams in which 
three large firms stated they were unable to quote 
prices on southern pine, while six others quoted 
prices ranging from $35 to $50. He also showed 
price lists varying from $100.50 to $112 on B 
and better edge grain flooring. Pressing need for 
eash is forcing some manufacturers to unload at 
even as much as $15 a thousand under what the 
material cost them. 

Hemlock holds very firm. While the hemlock 
base has remained at $45 for the last two months, 
a leading Pittsburgh dealer said today he was 
receiving quotations on 16-foot stuff which were 
$5 above the base. 

Items of common stock are firm but flooring, 
ceiling, finish and drop siding items show some 
weakness. White pine and cypress are rather 
firm, but hardwood is still on the decline. Shed 
stock items are showing more weakness than any 
others, 

Still optimistic, Pittsburgh wholesalers believe 
that by Feb. 1 certain manufacturers will have 
quit slashing prices and the market will then 
steady itself and begin to climb. The shutting 
down of many hardwood mills is havipg an effect 
on the market but few dealers here will venture 
to predict what the next twenty days will bring 
forth. It is believed prices can not go lower than 
at present unless wages come down. Hence one 
leading dealer here said today that he had stored 
and insured his stock and would take a chance on 
a $5 raise or better by Feb. 1. 

The wholesalers still hope the retail yards will 
soon begin buying stock to supply their spring 
trade tho the latter are still stocked with high 
priced lumber and have not yet followed the down- 
ward trend of the wholesale market to any great 
extent. 

J. H. Austin, jr., vice president of the Germain 
Co., with his family, will leave on Dec. 22 to spend 
Christmas with his parents in Kansas City. 

J. W. Ettinger, who operates a plant at Halifax, 
Pa., and makes a specialty of 24-inch shingles, re- 
ports an active demand for shingles, lumber and 


(Continued on page 114) 








Idaho White 
and Western 


PINE 


are gaining preference with build- 
ers who formerly used the old- 
fashioned pine from Minnesota. 
The soft, easy-working quality 
.of these two woods make them 
naturally suited to interior and ex- 
terior uses, as well as for Factory 
needs. Here are a few of the 
uses for which they are suited:— 


FACTORY LUMBER, 
PATTERN STOCK,SASH, 
DOORS, MILLWORK OF 
ALL KINDS, OFFICE FIX- 
TURES, FURNITURE. 


FINISH, FLOORING, SID- 
ING, CASING, CEILING, 
YARD STOCK, BOX 
SHOOKS, CRATING 
STOCK. 


Other Woods We Can Ship 
Douglas Fir 
Port Orford Cedar 
AB ney ny 
swe Wenn Pine 
ay: Idaho White Pine 


Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 


CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
R. E. Lewis, Mer. 


CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg. 
7}. We 


ehmann, Mar. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
D. V. Case, Mgr. 








We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


elie py 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
| and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




































































JOHN C. DURGIN, ‘retired lumberman, died 
at his home in Chicago of pneumonia Saturday, 


Dec. 11. Mr. Durgin was one of the oldest of 
Chicago lumbermen. His 
career began in the 
later ’70s when he be- 
came connected with 
Martin Ryerson & Co., 
who operated lumber 
mills at Muskegon, 
Mich., and he remained 
with that company after 
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\ Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. j 


Redwood }+ 


is just the thing for interior and exterior 
trim, siding, shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, lumber, etc. 


Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
4 ©1222 Lumber CHIC. AGO New York, 


{ Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 
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The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | | 
| 
| 
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Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
| Straight or Mixed Cars. | 












































C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, 
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An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By BR. &. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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THE LATE JOHN C. 
DURGIN 





it had become reorgan- 
ized as Ryerson-Hillson 
& Co. Early in the ’80s 
he established with Wil- 
liam Ruger the firm of 
Ruger & Durgin, which 
was a prominent figure 
in the lake trade, and 
when Mr. Ruger re- 
tired early in the ’90s, 
Mr. Durgin continued 
the business under the 
name of J. C. Durgin & Co. 


After some years 
this concern was dissolved, with the disappear- 
ance of the lake trade, and Mr. Durgin became 
connected with the Union Bag & Paper Co., 
which owned and operated a number of paper 
mills in the North and controlled immense 


tracts of timber. In 1908 he became associated 
with the Oconto Co. and the Bay de Noquet Co., 
and until 1911 was their manager of operations 

t Alma, Mich. In the latter year he retired, 
altho until his death he was one of the board of 
directors of the Oconto and the Bay de Noquet 
companies. 

The funeral was held last Tuesday from his 
residence at 708 Buena Avenue, and interment 
was at Graceland Cemetery. A large number of 
Chicago lumbermen escorted him to his final 
resting place. 


CHARLES M. DOW, long active in conserva- 
tion activities in New York State and a trustee 
of the State Forestry Association, died Dec. 
10 at his home in Jamestown, N. Y. He was 
chairman of the State Conservation committee, 
of the last State constitutional convention, presi- 
dent of the board of commissioners of the State 
reservation at Niagara Falls from 1903 to 1904 
and director of Letchworth Park and Arboretum 
Since its beginning. He was also a trustee of 
the Association for the Preservation of the 
Adirondacks and the American Science and His- 
torical Preservation Society. He was a director 
of the Buffalo Branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank and president of the National Chautauqua 
Bank of Jamestown. 


M. H. McCARTHY, whose death was briefly 
noted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, 
was one of the pioneers of the Mississippi Val- 
ley lumber industry and was an outstanding 
figure in that industry for a generation. The 
story of his life is almost a history of the de- 
velopment of the Mississippi River region and 
the great central west. Mr. McCarthy was born 
in La Salle, Ill., Aug. 18, 18538, and went to Du- 
buque, Iowa, in 1872, where he began his business 
career in the employ of the C. W. & J. M. Robin- 
son Lumber Co. He began at the bottom and 
rapidly won his way thru every detail of the 
lumber business until seven years later he was 
known as one of the rising young business men 
of the city. In 1881 he became treasurer of the 
firm of Ingram, Kennedy & Day, which at that 
time was being merged into the Standard Lum- 
ber Co, he Standard Lumber Co. was then 
logging in Wisconsin, assembling its logs at 
Stillwater, Minn., and rafting them down the 
river to Dubuque. The steamers and rafts of 
the company were for many years among the 
most familiar sights on the river above Du- 
buque. With characteristic energy Mr. Mc- 
Carthy was soon personally directing these op- 
erations. He cruised timber and became an ex- 
pert judge of trees, logged timber, directed its 
assembly into rafts and supervised its manu- 
facture at the sawmill at Dubuque which was for 
almost forty years one of the landmarks of the 
Dubuque river front. 

About 1900 Mr. McCarthy began to develop 
the retail end of the business and the first 
retail yard was opened up. Five years ago the 
Central Lumber & Coal Co. was organized to 
take over what had then become extensive re- 
tail interests of the old Standard Lumber Co. 
With the motto of “good goods at fair prices” 
Mr. McCarthy pursued an aggressive and pro- 
gressive campaign of retailing lumber that soon 
contributed a large share to the prosperity of the 
company. He was a close associate of such men 
as Maj. Day and O Ingram, giants 
of the early lumber industry, and of James H. 

1, northwestern leader of industry and finance. 
In 1911 the great fire which swept over Dubuque 














destroyed the mill and yards of the Standard 
Lumber Co., which were not rebuilt. The retail 
branch was. taken over by Mr. McCarthy and 
his sons, who opened other yards in Iowa and 
Wisconsin later operated under the name of 
Central Lumber & Coal Co., of which Mr. Mc- 
Carthy was vice president and treasurer at the 
time of his death. 





HENRY H. MARCUSSON, of Haggard & Mar- 
cusson Co., of Chicago, manufacturer of steel 
bunks widely used in logging camps, died in 
this city on Nov. 10, as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident. 


ARTHUR H. BARNARD, one of the best 
known wholesale dealers of hardwood lumber in 
the Northwest, died Saturday night, Dec. 11, 
at Hitel hospital in Minneapolis, following an 
operation. He was taken suddenly ill several 
days previous and was taken at once to the 
hospital where he was operated upon for ulcer 
of the stomach. 

«Mr. Barnard was born in Minneapolis Sept. 
6, 1866, and had lived there practically all of 
his life. He had engaged in the hardwood lum- 
ber business under his own name for 25 years, 
with offices in the Lumber Exchange. He had 
been president of the Northwestern Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association and for the past three 
years had been the chairman of its program 
committee. He was stricken on the day of the 
association’s annual meeting, and a message of 
cheer was sent him by his fellow members dur- 
ing their session. Mr. Barnard was a member 
of the Minneapolis Club, Lafayette Club, Min- 
netonka Yacht Club and was a 32nd Degree 


Mason. He is survived by a widow, one son 
one daughter, a mother, three brothers, and 
one sister. 





JAMES SPARLING, Meaford, Ont., died re- 
cently at his office in that place. Mr. Sparling 
had been in the planing mill and retail lumber 
business at Meaford for many years, and was 
also a contractor and builder. He was an en- 
thusiastic member of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and took an active part 
in all of its conferences, 


JOHN A. CHRISTIE, who died recently in 
Vancouver, B. C., was well known in the lum- 
ber industry both on the Coast and in Mani- 
toba. He was born at Oxford Mills, Ont., and 
went west to Brandon in 1882, where he estab- 
lished the Assiniboine Lumber Co. He was 
prominent in political and business circles in 
Brandon. He went to Vancouver about ten 
an ago and engaged in business as a lumber 

roker. 


ANDREW F. LEATHERBEE, said to be Bos- 
ton’s oldest lumber merchant, died at his home 
at Riverbank Court, Cambridge, Mass., on Dec. 
9, at the age of seventy-eight. Mr. Leatherbee 
was born in Boston on Nov. 9 42. He came of 
an old New England family and was the son of 
James W. and Harriet (Wiley) Leatherbee. When 
nineteen years of age he entered the lumber 
business on Albany Street, Boston, and for many 
years carried on a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness under his own name. He resided many 
years in Newton Centre, Mass. He was a char- 
ter member of the Exchange Club. Mr. Leather- 
bee had two well known hobbies, one fine horses, 
for which he was widely known, and the other 
sailing. He made numerous voyages, one around 
the Horn. He was locally known as a philan- 
thropist, having given many Boston business 
men a help in starting their careers. In 1872 
he married Miss Florence Thompson, of Nor- 
wood, who died five years ago. He is survived 
by a son and two daughters. 


J. NELSON AKE, one of the active and pro- 
gressive lumbermen of South Jersey, was killed 
on Dec. 9 while on duty as a volunteer fireman 
in trying to save the property of others. Mr. 
Ake was secretary and treasurer and active 
manager of the Egg Harbor Lumber & Coal Co., 
of Egg Harbor, and of the Hammonton Lumber 
& Coal Co., of Hammonton. The cause of his 
death was the falling of one of the walls in the 
burning building which the volunteer firemen 
were trying to save. A widow and five chil- 
dren survive. 


BENJAMIN HOLT, president of the Holt 
Manufacturing Co., Stockton, Calif., died at his 
home in that city on Dec. 5 at the age of sev- 
enty-one. Mr. Holt was born in Merrimack 
County, New Hampshire, in 1849, and went to 
California in the early days with a brother. 
They there built up the great concern known 
all over the world as the manufacturer of the 
“Caterpillar” tractor, which won world renown 
when it was utilized on the great armored tanks 
which did so much toward winning of the war. 
The ‘Caterpillar’ tractor is used extensively in 
logging, and Benjamin Holt’s inventive genius 
al much to do with its development in that 

eld. 


J. M. DES ROCHERS, manager of the Hirsh 
Lumber Co., New Orleans, La., died at his home 
in that city on Saturday, Dec. 11, following an 
attack of pneumonia. Mr. Des Rochers had been 
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a member of the New Orleans lumber colony for 
a number of years and was widely known. At 
one time he had served as mayor of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. He is survived by a widow and three 
children: Mrs. Herbert A. Woltz, of Norfolk, 
Va.; O. H. Des Rochers, of New Orleans, and 
-H. E. Des Rochers, of Louisville, Ky. 


R. A. WELLS, founder of the R. A. Wells 
Lumber Co., 35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
died of heart failure Tuesday, Dec. 14, at his 
home, 5121 South Michigan Avenue. His par- 
ents, John and Mary Wells, were among the 
earliest settlers of Rock Island, Ill, and Mr. 
Wells himself was a pioneer in the lumber in- 
dustry of Chicago. 


DURWARD M. 
the wholesale lumber firm of Picket, Hyde 
Langgans, of Johnstown, Pa., died at his home 


HYDE, secretary-treasurer of 


in that city on Nov. 30 at the age of fifty. Mr. 
Hyde entered the lumber business in 1896 as an 
employee of the lumber firm of Bradley, Miller 
& Co., of Bay City, Mich., where he remained 
for four years. For the next twelve years he 
was the Johnstown representative of the Bab- 
cock Lumber Co. The firm of Picket, Hyde & 
Langgans was formed on Jan. 1, 1913. Mr. Hyde 
was a Mason and a Shriner. He leaves a widow, 
one son and one daughter. 


HERBERT GRISSOM, one of the executives of 
the Ferry-Hanley Advertising Co., of Kansas 
City, died Sunday, Dec. 12, at his home in that 
place at the age of forty-four. After joining 
the Ferry-Hanley Co., Mr. Griscom was placed 
in charge of the New Orleans office for a time, 
where he handled all of the advertising and pub- 
licity work of the Southern Pine Association and 
much other publicity work in connection with 
the lumber trade. 
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RECOMMENDS GUARANTY PAYMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 13.—If Congress acts 
favorably upon the recommendation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission it will make 
provision for the payment of certified amounts 
- to the railroads of the country without await- 
ing final certification under the guaranty pro- 
vided in the Transportation Act. The annual 
report of the commission makes this its lead- 
ing recommendation, saying: 

The immediate payment to some of these car- 
riers of the amounts or parts of the amounts which 
we can now determine to be certainly due them 
under the guaranty provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920, is vital to their meeting operating 
expenses, fixed charges, and other obligations which 
they must meet in order properly to serve the 
public as common carriers, and it is desirable that 
in case of deferred overcharge and loss and dam- 
age claims and other items which affect operating 
income and the final effect of which can not be 
definitely determined at this time, we be authorized 
to make a reasonable estimate of the net effect of 
such items and, when agreed to by the carrier, to 
use it in certifying the amount as final settlement 
of the guaranty. 


WANT $10 CHARGE RETAINED 


WasHineTon, D. C., Dec. 13.—The National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has ad- 
dressed to Chairman E. E. Clark of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a letter urging that 
the commission do not suspend the emergency 
penalty charge of $10 per car per day on lumber 
held for reconsignment, which is extended be- 
yond Jan. 1 by an item in Supplement No. 5 
to J. E. Fairbanks Demurrage Tariff No. 4-A, 
filed Dee. 2. 

The retailers want the status quo continued 
by the commission pending its disposition of 
Docket No. 11,818—American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association vs. Director General, as agent, 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railway Co. et al. 

This letter, which has been filed with other 
papers in Docket No. 11,818, declares that a 
large percentage of the shippers of lumber are 
in favor of the retention of the penalty provision. 
It refers to the intervention of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association which alleges that 
the penalty charge is unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory. The fact is set forth that the fol- 
lowing associations have intervened in favor of 
extension of the penalty: 

Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

North Carolina Pine Association. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

District No. 1 Chicago Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers. 

Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

White Pine Association of the Tonawandas. 

East Side Lumber Trade Exchange. 

St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York. 

Reference also is made to the passing of a 
resolution by the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club 
asking that the penalty be extended; and the 
passing of a similar resolution by the National 
Federation of Retail Lumber Associations, 

The association contends that, no matter what 
the condition of the car supply may be, the hold- 
ing of loaded cars for storage and sale of con- 
tents is an unlawful use of such cars. Conges- 
tion of terminals, it says, has been the chief 
eause of inefficient movement: of cars in the 


United States. It is stated that in 1919 before 
the penalty was established 2,500 cars were held 
for reconsignment by transit car users as shown 
by their transit lists, and that these cars were 
held an average of 614 days, or a total of 20,- 
250 days. The retailers contend that forty-eight 
hours is ample time in which to make recon- 
signment, and cars are held longer only to ob- 
tain a better price for the lumber. It is stated 
that on the average the transit car user has ten 
days in which to sell the lumber before it reaches 
a transit point. 

In closing the letter states that the association 
does not wish to prevent the legitimate use of 
the transit car but to prevent its abuse. It 
asks that the commission preserve the status 
quo with respect to the penalty until the formal 
complaint attacking it can be heard and deter- 
mined. 


HEARING ON VIRGINIA RATES 


NorFouk, VA., Dee. 13.—The controversy re- 
garding the proposed increase in switching 
charges on the Norfolk Portsmouth Belt Line 
was reviewed Dec. 8, by counsel for the 
State Corporation Commission, at a meeting of 
shippers and railroad officials, held at noon in 
the Union Station. Mr. Manghum heard all 
sides of the case, and stated that he would make 
a tentative report to the commission in due time. 

This controversy, which has been in progress 
several months, grew out of tariffs published 
by the belt line and calling for the regular 40 
percent increase in rates effective Aug. 26 on all 
railroads, after an increase of approximately 
$1 per car had been put into effect June 1. 
Shippers protested against this, and the belt 
line agreed to suspend the new charges until 
the ease could be reviewed by the commission. 


CHINA OFFERS TREE SEED 


New OrtEans, La., Dec. 6.—Louisiana’s fame 
as a leader in reforestation and forest conser- 
vation work has apparently spread round the 
world. The State conservation department has 
just received a communication from the college 
of agriculture and forestry of Nanking Uni- 
versity, China, offering tree seed at ‘‘very rea- 
sonable rates.’’ On the sales list are noted 
several American tree species, including maple, 
chestnut, hackberry, sweet gum, pine, oak and 
cypress. But if the Louisianians prefer to get 
this assortment of tree seed nearer home or 
from their own trees, the Oriental purveyors 
are prepared to sell seed of the Ailhanus glandu- 
losa, or ‘‘tree of heaven’’ and the Xanthoxylum 
pipentum or ‘‘toothache tree.’’ Prompt ship- 
ment is promised if orders are sent, but the 
Nanking institution takes pains to make clear 
that it can not, and does not attempt to, guaran- 
tee delivery. 


—~ 





AN EFFORT to increase the holdings of timber 
land in Indiana will be made by the division 
of forestry of the department of conservation 
thru legislation at the coming session of the 
general assembly. Charles C. Deam, State 
forester, is working on a bill to exempt forest 
tracts from taxation and the measure will be 
drafted for introduction early in the session. 
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is daily gaining in favor with 
Eastern buyers because of its soft, 
even grain, lightness in weight, 
and easy working qualities. Some 
buyers say that it even exceeds 
White Pine in these respects. 
You'll appreciate the uniformity 
in quality and millwork we main- 
tain in our Western Spruce 


Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Shop Lumber & Lath 


We also manufacture Douglas 
Fir, Western Hemlock and Red 
Cedar and will welcome your 
future inquiries and orders. 


JE-MORRIS-LUMBER-CO- 
Manufacturers. ExportersWholesalers. 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 
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Wire Our Expense. 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine) 
Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock . 


Spars—Timbers- 


Lumber all Grades 
Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Seattle, Washington 











Mixed Cars— 


from the Pacific Coast will 
save you money. Let us 
prove it. 

Our MATCHLESS BRAND 
CLEARS always satisfy. 


John D.Collins f3*,, 
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Siding, Ceiling, 
Dimension 


and Lumber. 
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AMERIGAN LUMBER & MFG. 60. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of 

idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 








Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla. 











White P ine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
” LONG and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 








ALSO | 
WM. SCHUETTE CoO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Phones Grant 
1593 - 1594 








UNION i ARCADE BUILDING 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 








GET OUR 


gerour. BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., pitispuncn Fi. 








That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your pros- 
pect, a Wiggins 
card and you pro- 
duce a first 

impression 
that com- 








rOTEEL COMPANY 


LJ 
OrTTSBURON. A. 





V2 C1OHER BUILOIND 
swocttel rab. Sales Acen? cHIcCAsO 
tention. 


—" 
Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 
engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it 
the distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask fortab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their 
being encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free on 
request. 

The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
ers Plate Makers 


Engrave: Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 














Contains the best work of "The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 


Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So, Dearbern St., Chicago 








The European Lumber Trade 


In Great Britain the exchange difficulty is re- 
' stricting business in States lumber, pitchpine, and, 


in fact, all descriptions of American products, 
writes an English journalist in reviewing the cur- 
rent European market for American lumber. Busi- 
ness is at a standstill in France, Belgium and 
Holland, as far as American lumber is concerned. 
In the two first mentioned countries merchants say 
they can not afford to buy at the high prices 
asked, and therefore are seeking substitutes. In 
France, instead of American oak, native oak is 
being used. This costs 500 francs per cubic meter, 
as against 1,000 francs for an almost similar qual- 
ity of American oak. So high has the price of 
furniture risen in France that there is very little 
demand for it; the rich are buying sound mahog- 
any furniture and oak, regardless of price, but the 
young married people who would ordinarily take a 
house and furnish it are living in apartments, 
partly because houses are difficult to find and also 
because of the high price of furniture. 

Unless something is done to lower the price of 
the dollar, believes this writer, trade between 
France and America will be very much restricted, 
and only absolute necessities will be considered. 
During the last year considerable quantities of ma- 
hogany logs have been imported into France, but 
this trade has been practically stopped by the 
rate of exchange. 

The future outlook, therefore, is not very bright 
for frade between France and America. French 
merchants advocate that the various nations should 
do something to stabilize the exchange, and at all 
cosis stop, if possible, the speculation in exchange 
rates. They say that from the commercial stand- 
point there is no reason why the value of the dol- 
lar should fluctuate to the extent of several francs 
in a week. Speculation is the cause, and many 
people are engaged in buying and selling exchange 
as a pure speculation. If this were stopped the 
French people believe that the rates of exchange 
would improve. - At the same time, people are very 
pessimistic over the exchange situation and have 
the idea that no one cares how low the franc 
goes. 

Oak in considerable quantities is beginning to 
be imported into France from Austria, where 
the exchange prices lately have been in favor of 
France. and the price:of this lumber is much 
lower than the American material. 


Trade Conditions in Belgium 


The situation in Belgium is very similar to that 
in France, with the exception that Belgians are re- 
placing American oak with German and Austrian 
oak, as there is not a great deal of oak in Belgium, 
and the native material is rather too hard for cabi- 
net purposes. There has also been considerable 
Japanese oak imported into Belgium, of which two 
cargoes are still at Antwerp. Belgian industries 
are fairly prosperous. Perhaps the furniture trade 
is working less well than the others, on account of 
the high cost of raw material, but most furniture 
manufacturers and small cabinet makers are work- 
ing. altho not on full time. 

An attempt has been made to introduce Douglas 
fir into Belgium, and several cargoes were landed 
last summer, but this wood has not met with the 
success that was expected. It was imported to 
take the place of pitchpine, owing to its lower 
cost. To show how people are using substitutes 
when raw materials from other countries are so 
high in price in Belgium, the considerable quanti- 
ties of white oak staves which they used to import 
from America prior to the war have been replaced 
by staves cut of Belgian oak, and users say they 
will not try any more staves from the United 
States until the c. i. f. price will justify them 
doing so. 

If the buying power of the franc in Belgium and 


France were 25 or 30 percent less than in prewar 


days, it is reasonable to suppose that there would 
be an enormous business in hardwood lumber, as 
the stocks are not excessive. In fact, in France 
stocks are very small and in Belgium, tho they are 
somewhat larger, three months’ normal demand 
would create a large inquiry from importers for 
new material. 

The conditions in Holland are very similar to 
those in Belgium. A considerable amount of Aus- 
trian oak has been imported, as well as very large 
quantities of German oak, and the furniture diffi- 
culty is not so bad as in Belgium and France. Ow- 
ing to the high rates of exchange, enormous quan- 
titles of German softwoods (species of spruce) 
have been imported into Holland to take the place 
to a great extent of Scandinavian softwoods, and 
also of pitchpine. In addition to these sawn soft- 
woods, a large amount of German softwood logs 


feet. 


are in the ponds of many Dutch mills, and are be- 
ing sawn and used to a very large extent as a sub- 
stitute, or rather to replace pitchpine, owing to 
the high c. i. f. cost of that timber. 


The Exchange Problem 


Looking at the general situation from the ship- 
pers’ standpoint in the States, it would seem that 
unless something is done to improve the various 
foreign exchanges there will be less and less de- 
mand for American products. It has been sug- 
gested in order to increase the buying power of 
European countries—say, England, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Italy, Norway, Denmark etc.—that 
the various Governments should come to an ar- 
rangement between themselves, or thru the League 
of Nations, to fix the rate of exchange at a certain 
figure, say, 25 percent or more below prewar rates, 
but at all events to fix it at a figure so that the 
countries can work on a basis for a period of ten 
years. During this time Europe would be able to 
import raw materials for her factories and manu- 
facture her various goods, exporting them all over 
the world, thereby bringing the balance of trade 
to a normal basis; and at the expiration of ten 
years, when the fixed period for exchange expired, 
the open rate would probably not exceed the fixed 
rate, and even if it did the countries would have 
had ten years of business at fair prices; and if 
there were any loss to any country at the end of 
ten years it is suggested that the country could 
well afford to stand such loss, even if it had to tax 
itself to pay it. 

“We noticed recently that some bankers in the 
United States propose to form a corporation of 
$100,000,000 to extend credits to Europe,’’ says 
the writer. “This sounds very well, but Europe 
does not need credit. What Europe wants is an 
increased buying power for her currency, or, in 
other words, the stabilization of the rate of ex- 
change with all countries on a fair basis for a 
period of years until those countries can manu- 
facture goods at a moderate cost, in order to allow 
them to export to all parts of the world.” 


Steamer Market Is Weak 


The steamer market was exceedingly slow thru- 
out the last week, chartering having fallen off 
materially in almost every trade, say Lunham & 
Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, in their 
weekly freight bulletin for Dec. 11. There is very 
little demand for coal carriers, either to Europe, 
South America or the West Indies, and freights of 
all other classes, with the exception of grain, are 
decidedly scarce. Rates show marked declines in 
the coal trades, and for grain carriers they are 
slightly lower. Tonnage is in abundant supply and 
is freely tendered both for prompt and forward 
loading. 

The sailing vessel market continues dull, witb 
no prospects of improvement in the near future. 
The demands of shippers in all of the principa) 
trades, such as coal, lumber etc., are unimportant, 
with the result that rates are weak and quotably 
lower in all instances. Ample tonnage for all re- 
quirements is available. 


—s 


Exports Thru Florida Ports 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Dec. 13.—The movement of 
lumber from this port seems to be at a standstill. 
There are two ships loading, the Norwegian motor- 
ship Dockton, and the American schooner R. Percy 
Pyne, but their cargoes are coming slowly. It is 
stated that shipments in the down-the-coast mills 
have lessened considerably, and that most of the 
mills are either operating on part time or not at 
all. Practically all plants have reduced wages, 
but the labor supply has ceased to be a problem. 

Shipments at St. Andrews continue to be lively. 
Two cargoes were reported the last week in No- 
vember to South America, one on the schooner 
Setzer of 825,000 superficial feet, and one on the 
Norwegian ship Skarv, of approximately 1,043,000 
On Dec. 4 the British schooner Impressive 
was cleared for St. Thomas with a cargo of 350,634 
superficial feet of lumber and deals, and on Dec. 
6 the British motor schooner Huntley cleared for 
Kingston with a cargo of 408,562 superficial feet 
of lumber. 

One cargo of mahogany logs, consisting of 1,002 
pieces from Mexican ports, was discharged here 
by the American steamship Nika. A second cargo 


from West Africa is expected shortly on the steam- 
ship West Caruth. These imported hardwoods are 
handled inland to Louisville, headquarters of the 
importers. 

The steamship West Cressy cleared with more 
than 8,400 barrels of rosin and 900 casks of 
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turpentine, for Antwerp via Mobile, and the steam- 
ship Lancaster cleared for Japan with 2,900 tons 
-of dry pitch. 


Shipping Marks on Timber 


The 1920 Edition of ‘“‘Shipping Marks on Tim- 
ber’ has just been issued by William Rider & 
Son (Ltd.) Paternoster Row, E. C. 4, London, 
England. This valuable reference book illus- 
trates and otherwise describes the shipping 
marks on timber, embracing sawn and planed 
wood, joinery, and other hard- and softwoods 
exported from Sweden, Norway, Finland, Rus- 
sia, Canada, the United States and other timber 
producing countries. Besides, it contains the 
principal lumber trade terms in French, German 
and Spanish, and a very valuable and upto- 
date list of timber agents and brokers in the 
United Kingdom, on the continent and in the 
various British Colonies, which in itself is a 
feature that should be worth much more than 











From— Boston New York 
To— II I il 
Liverpool $1.00 $ 1.22 $ 1.00 $ 1.22 
Manchester 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 
London 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 
Glasgow 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 
Leith rer eee 1.00 1.22 
Hull 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 
Avonmouth une ae 1.00 1.22 
Bristoi 1.00 1.22 
Belfast 1.00 1.22 
Dublin aaa <a 1.00 1.22 
Antwerp .50 .60 50 .60 
Rotterdam -50 .60 50 .60 
Hamburg “ene een 0 .60 
Havre saa évuls 50 .60 
Bordeaux ee Neus .50 .60 
Christiania 1.00 1.25 
Copenhagen 1.00 1.25 
Gothenburg 1.00 1.25 
Stockholm 1.25 1.50 
Marseilles 1.00 1.25 
Genoa 1.10 1.20 
Alexandria 1.50 1.50 
Piraeus 1.50 1:50 
< sonstantinople sass 1.50 1.50 
Barcelona ae mae 50.00* 50.00* 
Lisbon “aa.e wees 50.00* 50.00* 
Oporto wate cans 50.00* 50.00* 
Cadiz same ae 50.00* 50.00* 


0 
50.00* 50.00* 


forests of the Dominion are exhausted and little 
other than the rougher materials for construction 
work is available. A large corporation has been 
organized with headquarters in Auckland, and has 
sent a representative to the west Coast of the 
United States and Canada to arrange for a supply 
of lumber. It is claimed that New Zealand within 
the next two or three years could consume 40,000,- 
000 or 50,000,000 feet of lumber from America, 


Ocean Freight Rete on Lumber 


Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight brok- 
ers, have issued under date of Dec. 6 a circular 
showing the present ocean freight rates on lumber 
in cents per 100 pounds. ,The quotations followed 
by an asterisk (*) are per thousand feet. The 
figures in the columns headed “I’’ cover heavy 
woods, such as oak, ash, walnut, hickory, gum etc., 
and the quotations in the column headed “II” cover 
light woods such as white pine, spruce, chestnut, 
poplar ete. 

Newport News 
and are 

I 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
I 


50.00* 


II I II 
1.00 $ 1.22 $ 1.00 $ 1.22 $ 1.00 $ 1.22 
1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 
1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 
1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 1.00 4123 
1.00 1.22 aia eae oe ace 
1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 
ener ASP 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 
wwetd eae 1.00 1.22 ead Sea 
eer uate 1.00 1.22 
50 .60 -50 .60 aaa eeu 
50 .60 50 .60 .50 .60 
50 .60 50 .60 peee wate 
.50 .60 50 .60 
-50 .60 50 .60 
1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 
1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 
1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 
1.25 1.50 1.25 1.50 
1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 
1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 
50.00* 50.00* 50.00* 








the price of the book to American lumber ex- 
porters. It also contains very comprehensive 
maps and charts of the timber ports and loading 
places in northern Europe, indicating location of 
mills ete. The price of this book in cloth bind- 
ing is 15 shillings, and it can be obtained direct 
from the London publishers or from its New 
York office at 19 Warren Street. 


October Exports Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Dec. 13.—The statement of ex- 
ports of lumber and logs from Baltimore during 
October shows a very decided falling off as com- 
pared with September, but also discloses a material 
gain as against the corresponding month of 1919, 
the total declared value of the shipments last Oc- 
tober being $367,664, against only $244,694 for the 
same month of last year. 

The report for October compared with that for 
the same month of last year is as follows 

October, 1920 October, 1919 
Quantity, Quantity, 

Feet Value Feet 
B.00G S$ TES .cccvees 





Value 


Logs, hardwood... 
Sawn timber, hard- 








WU winuwcnpuew stenee . camels 96,000 $ 6,400 
Sawn timber, soft- 

WOE iv nbcnsvces ee DOP cceteces: Sienas 
Beara TF ccicscs 23,000 2,110 64,000 3,937 
Boards, GUM ...... 60,000 5,720 93,000 8,500 
Boards, oak ,..... 793,000 99,247 1,030,000 100,670. 
Boards, white pine 61,000 10,500 ........ ...... 
Boards, shortleaf 

EON my Wet kéecdake . seduce 
Boards, spruce .... 28,000 DE vcctnwte eaabiacs 
Boards, poplar ... 22,000 5,111 149,000 12,898 
Boards, hardwoods337,000 64,748 566,000 53,581 
UDSP FODINS?E. 0050 ose. WOU ccwauces 1,975 
Other manufac- : 

tures of wood... ...... i. eer ee 56,733 

TOO scc.cewes $367,664 $244,694 





New Zealand Needs Lumber 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 11.—Lumbermen in the 
Pacific Northwest are showing considerable inter- 
est in advices from Auckland, New Zealand, in 
which Consul General A. A. Winslow states that 
American forest products will be in great demand 
in that country during the coming year. He states 
that there is a great shortage of all kinds of build- 
ing material there, and especially of lumber. It 
seems clear that large quantities must be secured 
from the west Coast of the United States and 
Canada if building construction is to be carried 
on as contemplated within the next few years. 
There is a shortage of homes for the working peo- 
ple, as well as of office and other business struc- 
tures, warehouses and schools. The accessible 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cau., Dec. 11.—Export orders 
for lumber placed thru San Francisco companies 
have been light during the week and there is no 
improvement in the situation. Douglas fir mills 
in the North are cleaning up their export orders 
rapidly. Australia is greatly in need of lumber 
and after the wheat crop starts to move, in Janu- 
ary, the financial situation will improve and some 
lumber orders are to be expected. The foreign 
exchange situation, however, is adverse. Ocean 
freights are weak and low rates are expected to 
prevail. A number of fir cargoes are being loaded 
at north Coast mills for foreign ports. The Red- 
wood Export Co., this city, has no new business to 
report this week, but there are occasional inquiries 
for lumber and ties. A fair demand is expected 
after the 1921 season opens. Export prices are 
unchanged. 


EDUCATIONAL FORESTRY CAMPAIGN 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dee. 14.—Speaking before 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce Satur- 
day, Gifford Pinchot, State forester, and Louis 
C. Madeira, chairman of the State forestry 
campaign committee, urged support of an edu- 
cational drive directed toward obtaining $6,- 
000,000 appropriations to eare for forests in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Pinchot emphasized the dangers of a 
timber famine in this section of the country, 
pointing out that Pittsburgh alone uses more 
than four times as much timber annually as is 
_produced in the entire State. He urged that 
every effort be made to obtain funds to defray 
the expense of establishing a corps of trained 
forest fire fighters, with proper equipment. He 
also advocated that roads be built to make 
transportation to the interior of the forests 
possible, 

Several hundred members of the Chamber 
of Commerce pledged their aid in the educa- 
tional campaign, which is to be conducted under 
the direction of Hamilton Stewart, chairman of 
the western ‘Pennsylvania committee. Dele- 
gations representing women’s organizations 
and local industries attended the meeting. A 
number of Pittsburgh lumbermen voiced their 
approval of the campaign. 
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Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Sveciaies in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
WOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Loy Doors, Blinds, Window a Mouldings 


and Box Shooks from SAGINA 
Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. | 








( Michigan 
ftw” 


4-4’’ to 14-4” high grade stock, 
No. 1 Com. & Btr. or log run. 


Send us Your Inquiries 
Grand Rapids, 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, {234 "* 


MAPLE pan Quick pane 














77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face 6-4 6” & wir. C. 

200M 4-4 White 300M 6-4 6” &wdr. iiaoc. 

80M 4-4 No.1 C&B. 15M 6-4 No. 3 Common 
| 300M 4-4 No. 1&2 Com. 250M 10-4 No. 2C. &B. 
} 60M 5-4 White 150M 12-4 No. 2C. & B. | 
| 100M 5-4 No. 3 Common 50M 16-4 No. 2C &B. | 
| 200M 8-4 No. 3 Common. 


| Von Platen-Fox Co., mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Michigan Hard Maple 52° 


Can Nae 84 4-4 a5 16-4 = t —_ & a eo 








4&6-4No.1C. &8B 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
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Kneeland-McLurg | 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 

















Wher you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment, 


wire your inquiry to 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
Ash Oak 


Basswood Butternut 
Hard Maple Soft Maple 
Rock Elm Soft Elm 


Mills at 
Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorchester, Wis. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factary Selects are our Specialties. 





We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


R. F. Goodlett, of Leake & Goodlett, Tupelo, 
Miss., was in the city during the week on a busi- 
ness visit. 


George L. Kannapell, vice president and general 
manager, Mound City Veneer Mills, Mound City, 
Ill., was in the city during the week transacting 
business. 


Haines Egbert, of Sanders & Egbert Co., hard- 
wood lumber wholesalers at Goshen, Ind., was in 
the city during the week and reported a market 
condition in his territory very similar to that pre- 
vailing here. However, he was optimistic for the 
near future. 


V. J. Phillips, of the Western Lumber Agency, 
Portland, Ore., was in the city during the week, on 
his way east, where he will look into business 
conditions. Another Portland lumberman who was 
here this week was Peter Buehner, of the Buehner 
Lumber Co. 


H. D. Nichol, of the Paducah Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Paducah, Ky., was a business visitor 
in this city this week. The Kentucky hardwood 
mills are for the most part closed down, and their 
stocks are so short that a spurt in buying might 
cause a shortage. 


S. R. Bodine, president Cross-Bodine Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was in the city this week, confer- 
ring regarding business conditions with Fred J. 
Harrison, who represents the Cross-Bodine con- 
cern in this territory. Mr. Bodine returned to 
the West last Tuesday. 


R. B. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Lum- 
ber Co., Marinette, Wis., passed thru Chicago last 
Monday on his way to Washington, D. C., where he 
expected to attend the hearing before the board of 
appeals and review with reference to inventorying 
of lumber, which was held Dec, 14. 


R. B. White, assistant general manager of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., stopped off in Chicago early this week 
on his way to Newark, Ohio, which is the headquar- 
ters of the company’s retail line yards, operated 
under the name of the R. B. White Lumber Co. 


F. T. Phillips has joined the Quixley Lumber 
Co., and will cover the Ohio and Michigan terri- 
tory for that concern, with headquarters in Detroit. 
Mr. Phillips for many years has been with the 
Diamond Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis., of which 
his father, J. T. Phillips, is treasurer and manager. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ex- 
pects to leave next Saturday for New York, where 
he will attend and address a meeting of the Society 
of American Foresters on Monday. Afterward he 
will leave for Washington, D. C., where he will look 
after association affairs. 


At the time of going to press grave fears were 
felt for the life of R. E. MacLean, of the I. Stephen- 


son Co., Wells, Mich., who is at the Mercy Hospital, - 


this city. Mr. MacLean a few days ago under- 
went an amputation of a leg as a result of acute 
blood poisoning. Mrs. MacLean has been by his 
bedside thruout the crisis. 


N. J. Block, Chicago representative for the W. J. 
Cook Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., left this week 
for the West, via St. Louis and Minneapolis, to 
spend the holidays at his Seattle home. He ex- 
pects to stay on the Coast for some weeks to 
familiarize himself with conditions there, and to 
return to Chicago about Feb. 1. 


R. M. Rogers, secretary-treasurer of the E. W. 
Ellis Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Wis., was in the 
city during the week, accompanied by Mrs. Rogers. 
Altho he came here for the purpose of assisting 
her with the Christmas shopping, Mr. Rogers also 
found time to call on his friends in the local trade 
and to transact some business. 


R. B. McLeod, of the McLeod Lumber Co., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., was in the city during the week, 
conferring with D. W. Ferry, who represents the 
company in this territory, with offices in the 
Arcade Building. Mr McLeod, who makes a spe- 
eialty of railroad and car material, reports a good 
volume of business, and is very optimistic regard- 
ing the future. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, returned early this 
week from Columbus, Ohio, where he attended a 
meeting of Columbus wholesale lumber dealers to 
discuss the plans of the association. He reports 
having received a good number of memberships 
as a result of this meeting, as well as several from 
seattered sources during the last week or two. 


seamen 





J. A. Loggie, vice president and general manager 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
stopped off in Chicago for a few days this week, 
en route home from the East, where he has spent 
some time getting in touch with market conditions. 
Mr. Loggie feels quite cheerful regarding the out- 
look and believes that business will be good next 
year, altho he says it is hard to tell how soon the 
change will come. 


John Chandler, of the Advance Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was in the city during the week 
on a business visit, coming here from New York an@ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He believes that the fundamental 
business situation has been considerably improved 
during the last few days, and expects a very 
satisfactory trade during 1921. His concern spe- 
cializes in creosoted wood products for railroad 
purposes, and reports a good business in that line. 


C. E. Reagan, who is known among lumbermen 
from one end of the country to the other, is spend- 
ing the winter in Chicago, making his home at 6330 
Evans Avenue. Mr. Reagan is one of the oldest 
hardwood buyers in the game. Business is very 
quiet now and he does not believe it will become 
very active before spring. He does believe that 
the hardwood market has about touched bottom, 
however, and that early improvement may be ex- 
pected, 


Edmund M. Blake, production engineer for 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
and president National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, was in Chicago this week. Mr. Blake 
came to Chicago from St. Louis and spent a busy 
week helping to round out the program for the 
meeting of the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers which will be held in San Francisco, 
Jan. 27 to 28, following the annual meeting of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association. 


Harry H. Maus, South Bend, Ind., manufacturer 
and wholesaler of hardwood lumber, says that in- 
quiries are coming in better, with some orders be- 
ing placed, and that he expects to see after the 
first of January much better conditions than now 
prevail. Mr. Maus is prepared at all times to ship 
dry stock and it is his opinion that when the con- 
sumers of lumber come into the market in_earnest 
there will be a big demand for dry stocks with only 
a limited amount on hand. 


James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., was in 
the city during the week, in attendance of the an- 
nual convention of the National Veneer & Pane) 
Manufacturers’ Association, held here last Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Others who attended were H. A. 
Hageman and C. J. Roark, of the National Veneer 
& Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Sam C. Menge} 
and H. B. Holtevert, of the Mengel Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; H. Roddis, of the Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., and Dell B. Scully, of the 
Central Door & Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


F. L. Hedrick, president Totem Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., arrived in Chicago this week after 
an extensive trip thru the East. Mr. Hedrick 
feels that it is not worth while right now to try 
to get business, as people can’t be forced into buy- 
ing when they won’t buy; but he also feels that a 
great change will occur some time soon after the 
first of the year and that business thereafter will 
be good. His family is in Detroit, Mich., at the 
home of Mrs, Hedrick’s parents, and Mr. Hedrick 
expects after a few busy days in Chicago to go to 
the Michigan metropolis to spend Christmas, and 
thereafter to return to the West. 


G. C. Goss, who is well known thruout the mid- 
dle West as the proprietor of the former G. C. Goss 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., but who retired from 
the lumber business upon the death of his father- 
in-law a few years ago to manage the latter’s es- 
tate in Indiana, was in Chicago during the week 
calling on his old friends in the trade. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Goss is seriously considering re- 
entering the lumber game, and probably will locate 
in Chicago. Before his entering business in St. 
Louis he was connected with the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., and as sales mana- 
ger with the Lamar Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss, 


J. L. Bjorner, of Traekontoret, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, who normally imports great quantities of 
American hardwoods for distribution in northern 
Europe, has about this time for years forwarded 
to his business friends in this country as a Christ- 
mas remembrance an attractive, dark blue card 
case of the genuine Old World style. The AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week received the “1921” case. 
For the benefit of his other friends who have re- 
ceived it, here is the translation of the engraved 
ecard that accompanied it: “With thanks for pleas- 
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ant business relations in 1920 I am forwarding 
herewith the wish for a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year.” 


F. B. Pryor, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, made a business visit 
to Chicago the latter part of last week. He said 
that business conditions in the Ohio territory are 
much like those prevailing here—that is to say, 
they are very dull. However, there are more in- 
quiries in circulation now than for a long time, 
and while some of them might be feelers from 
dealers who are seeking for information that will 
help them in making inventories, a large propor- 
tion of them undoubtedly are genuine. This leads 
Mr. Pryor to believe that there will be fairly good 
buying after the first of the year. Dealers are 
having some business right along, and while they 
have been buying very little they have been mov- 
ing out lumber until their present stocks as a 
general thing are very low and have to be re 
plenished before long. 


NEW COUNTY JUDGE OF BONDS 


Christian F. Wiehe, secretary of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., has agreed to take charge of the 
criminal bond department of the County of Cook, 
according to an announcement made this week by 
State’s Attorney Robert E. Crowe. The State’s 
Attorney has been desirous of eliminating the pro- 
fessional bondsman from that office, and is now 
congratulating himself upon Mr. Wiehe’s accept- 
ance. In announcing this acceptance he said: “I 
regard the bond department as one of the bad spots 
in the administration of criminal law, and it has 
been so for many years. Approximately $5,000,000 
worth of uncollected judgments on forfoited bonds 
demonstrates that the bond situation is not only 
bad but disgraceful.” It is to guard against a 
recurrence of that condition that Mr. Wiehe was 
appointed. 

Mr. Wiehe for one month was foreman of the 
grand jury which investigated the bond evil and 
indicted many givers of straw bonds. 


LUMBERMAN INJURED IN COLLISION 


George I. Smith, of the Chicago Lumber & Ve- 
neer Co., was severely injured early Wednesday 
morning when his car collided with the rear end of 
a State Street car when the latter suddenly stopped 
at Sixteenth and State streets. He was removed to 
the St. Luke’s Hospital, where he is said to be rest- 
ing easily and* not in danger of his life, as it was 
first thought. Mr. Smith is the son of Cassius F. 
Smith, president of the Chicago Lumber & Veneer 
Co., and brother to Robert L. Smith, salesman for 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


~- 


RE-ENTERS COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Joseph G. Ashe has severed his connection with 
the Cornelius Lumber Co. to enter the commission 
business on his own account, with an office at his 
home, 7620 Eggleston Avenue. Mr. Ashe has made 
connections with some of the large manufacturers 
of southern hardwoods and cypress, and besides 
these woods will also handle southern pine. He 
has previously been in the commission lumber 
business in this city before going with the Cor- 
nelius Lumber Co. as salesman, having had an 
office in the Monadnock Block. 


VENEER AND PANEL MEN MEET 


The National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association held its annual convention at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, last Tuesday, Dec. 14. S. B. 
Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., president, occupied the chair, and in his 
annual report struck a keynote of decided optimism. 
He said: 

“‘We have reasons for great hope. The business 
outlook is clearing up gradually and there is no 
room for pessimism. So let us cheer up. This of 
itself will help. Feel optimistic and talk optimism. 
This will help sales. No one will buy if you bring 
gloom along with you on your business calls, but 
if Pips are optimistic your optimism will spread, 
and sooner or later your customers will feel its 
effect. There is no reason or excuse for pessimism 
at this time.” 

Mr. Anderson saw great activity ahead for the 
veneer and panel industry and took occasion to 
urge manufacturers to increase their efficiency in 
administration and operation in order to be fully 
prepared to meet what is ahead. 

One of the big features of the convention was 
the decision to inaugurate a national advertising 
campaign to be directed toward the development 
of new, and the extension of old, markets for 
veneer and plywood; and, at the same time, to 
educate the public so as to disabuse its mind of 
the prejudices which in a great many cases it 
holds against veneer. The cost of this campaign 
will be met thru the assessment of 1/10 of 1 per- 
cent of the gross annual cut of the membership, 
using the 1920 production as a basis. It was also 
determined to establish a grading and inspection 


bureau, the expenses of which will be met thru 
a similar assessment. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—J. T. Horne, of the J. T. Horne Ve- 
neer Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

First vice president—N. M. Willson, of the Pearl 
City Veneer Co., Jamestown, N. J. 

Second vice president—O. C. Lemke, of the Un- 
derwood Veneer Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Third vice president—H. J. Barnard, of the Cen- 
tral Veneer Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer—E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, re- 
elected. 
‘ Geceeinry—Tionent S. Young, of Indianapolis, 
nd. 


The new president selected the following com- 
mittee, which will work out the advertising cam- 
paign and put it into operation: E. E. Hemingway, 
of the Wisconsin Timber & Land Co., Mattoon, 
Wis.; G. O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co., 
Evansville, Ind.; C. B. Allen, of the Allen-Eton 
Panel Co., Memphis, Tenn.; E. V. Knight, of the 
New Albany Veneering Co., New Albany, Ind., and 
Howard S. Young, of Indianapolis, Ind., secretary 
of the association. 

Wednesday was devoted to group meetings. The 
panel manufacturers met under the auspices of the 
Plywood Manufacturers’ Association to discuss their 
individual problems. The quartered oak and other 
fancy veneer manufacturers held a session under 
the auspices of the Quartered Oak Veneer Asso- 
ciation, and the rotary veneer manufacturers also 
held a special session. 


WORKS FOR ARMENIAN RELIEF 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 14.—Starving children 
in Armenia will owe much thanks to a Kansas 
City lumberman thru 

whose efforts more than 

$22,000 has been con- 

tributed, mostly by other 

lumbermen, to the Lit- 

erary Digest fund for the 

relief of Armenia. C. Ar- 

thur Bruce, secretary of 





C. ARTHUR BRUCE, 


of Kansas City, Mo., 
Who Aids Starving Arme- 
nian Children 





the E.L. Bruce Oak Floor- 
ing Co., read the appeal 
for funds, and it moved 
him. He had 10,000 
copies of the appeal 
printed and these he 
mailed out to 10,000 re- 
tail and wholesale lum- 
bermen. A few days ago 
he received a letter from 
the Literary Digest thanking him for his efforts 
and concluding: “We have received subscriptions 
which aggregate more than $22,000 from lumber- 
men who received your letters.” 


NEW WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


The election of the 1921 ways and means com- 
mittee of subdivision No. 31—lumber, wood boxes, 
and millwork—of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce was held at a luncheon last Wednesday at 
the Hotel La Salle. The election resulted as fol- 
lows: Tom A. Moore, of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, chairman; L. Carroll, Hollingshead, of the 
J. D. Hollingshead Co., vice chairman; H. B. Arne- 
man; Frank F. Fraker, of the John A. Gauger Co., 
and A. E. Borden, of the Barnes & Borden Lum- 
ber Co. - 

Lieut. Vincent de Wierzbicki, of the French high 
commission to the United States, gave a talk on 
“France Has Come Back,” in which he told the 
absorbing story of a remarkable economic and in- 
dustrial achievement from which the United States 
can learn much. 


REPRESENTS HARDWOOD MILL 


WILLETTS, La., Dec. 13.—The Black River Lum- 
ber Co., manufacturer of hardwood lumber, of this 
place, has recently obtained the services of H. C. 
Lindahl, of Rockford, Ill, to represent it 
in the north central and western States. Mr. 
Lindahl is well known to the trade in those sec- 
tions, having previously been connected with the 
Dermott Land & Lumber Co., of Chicago and 
Dermott, Ars., the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., and H. C. Stone Lumber Co., 
of Peoria, Ill. Mr. Lindahl’s headquarters for the 
present will be 1712 South 5th Street, Rockford, 
Til. 


RETAIL YARD GETS NEW MANAGER 


VINCENNES, IND., Dec. 13.—On Dec. 15 Arthur 
Scott, assistant manager of the W. M. Simpson 
Lumber Co., this. city, will leave Vincennes to go 
to Cincinnati, where he will take charge of the 
yard of the Lewin Lumber Co. 

Mr. Scott has been connected with the W. M. 
Simpson Lumber Co. for over ten years, part of 
which time was spent at its Galesburg (Ill.) yard, 
from which point he came to Vincennes two years 
ago. During his two years’ residence here Mr. 
Scott has made many friends in and out of the 
lumber business who will regret his departure. 


OPENS PORTLAND SALES OFFICE 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 11.—The Doty Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Doty, Wash., announces that its 
sales office after Dec. 20 will be located in the 
Northwestern Bank Building, of this city, and from 
that time on all its sales will be handled from this 
office. The Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. manufac- 
tures Washington forest products including tim- 
bers S4S up to 30 inches by 30 inches, 112 feet, 
and Douglas fir cross arms, E. L. Mersereau is 
vice president and sales manager of the Doty Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CONIFERS 


A British book by Charles Coltman-Rogers, 
dealing with trees which bear cones, has just 
been published in New York by the Macmillan 
Co. The work is out of the ordinary, at least 
in one particular, its style. The reader who 
takes it up is at first impressed with what 
seems a lack of seriousness, but the impression 
remains only temporarily. That is the pecu- 
liarity of the author’s style. Tree botany, 
or dendrology as it is called, is a heavy subject, 
and a reader who is not looking for something 
heavy and scientific, would shy from a book 
which treats that subject formally. Yet, the 
author of ‘‘Conifers and Their Characteris- 
ties’? handles it. He does it so pleasantly and 
with so little apparent effort that the reader is 
beguiled. He thinks the reading is light, airy, 
skipping; but in reality it deals with funda- 
mental facts of botany, presenting them ac- 
cording to science. 

It is skillfully done—as skillfully as the 
druggist operates who coats a quassia pill with 
candy in so nice a way that the child that 
swallows it asks for more, not detecting the 
bitterness wrapped up in the sweet. 

The author of the book on cones goes back 
to Pliny and comes down to Coulter, quoting 
botanical authorities and pinning down scien- 
tific facts, and the reader thinks it is all stories 
and anecdotes, and thus he gets the lesson in a 
painless way. One by one, the trees which 
bear cones are taken up, now in California, 
next in India, followed by Tasmania or Nor- 
way, and the cones, leaves, branches, bark, 
bloom, are all described and made familiar. 
A Greek root, a Latin stem, hard French verbal 
nuts to crack, come and go so naturally that 
the reader has no idea that he is being. served 
with botanical nomenclature, but thinks it is 
all playful skits and puns. 

It is a delightful way to learn botany, and 
many persons will get some of it from Mr. Colt- 
man-Rogers’ book who would not venture 
within a mile of a college text book on the 
subject. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. DB. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,358,993. Bark peeling machine. William S. 
Shaw, Chicago, Ill. 

1,360,002. Bunk for logging cars. James M. 
Meany, Portland, Ore. 

1.360,361. Log raft. Fred Blewer, Port 
Blakely, Wash. 

1,360,564. Band saw guide disk. Edgar Newell, 
Irwin, Pa. 

1.360.604. Attachment for band saws. George 
H. Wallace, Cambridge, Mass. 

1,361,295. Woodworking machine. Simon Vin- 
cent, Washington, D. C. 

,361,305. Cutter instrument for wood turning 
lathes. Frank S. Buck, Springfield, Vt. 

1.361.677. Saw filing gage. Samuel B. Brown, 
Cairo, Ill. 

1,361,777. Saw set. Wilbert J. Ross, Riddle, 
Ore. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 








During the last week there has been no improvement in the demand for lumber from this district. 
the lower prices offered there has not been any noticeable increase in the volume of bookings. 








WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 























Altho there have been more inquiries, even at 
The list shows no change. 
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4/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 6/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 29.00@31.00 
5/4 100.00@105.00 85. 00@ 90.00  70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 | 8/4 145.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00  65.00@ 70.00 30.00@32.00 
6/4 105.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 | 10/4 160.00@165.00 140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 75.00@ 80.00 30.00@32.00 
8/4 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 | 12/4 170.00@i75.00 150.00@155.00 125.00@130.00 —90.00@ 95.00 30.00@32.00 
BIRcH— 14/4 180.00@185.00 160.00@165.00 135.00@140.00 100.00@105.00 .....@..... 
4/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 | 16/4 190.00@195.00 170.00@175.00 145.00@150.00 = 110.00@115.00 @...- 
5/4 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 0@ 9 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 | END Drizp WHITE MaPLe— 
6/4 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 | 4/4 155.00@160.00 ...... 7 ee 135.00@140.00 ...... Ree | oe 
8/4 150.00@155.00 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00  65.00@ 70.00 31.00@33.00 | 5/4 160.00@165.00 ...... ae 140.00@145.00 ...... *, yer tee 
10/4 165.00@170.00 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 .....@..... 6/4 160.00@165.00 ...... @.. 140.00@145.00 RE: Ee eee 
12/4 175.00@180.00 155.00@160.00 130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 .....@..... 8/4 175.00@180.00 ae ee 155.00@160.00 ...... @.. a eee 
16/4 195.00@200.00 175.00@180.00 150.00@155.00 110.00@115.00 "@..... | Sorr Marre— 
Sorr ELmM— 4/4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 
4/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 80.00@ 85.00  45.00@ 50.00 35.00@37.00 5/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  $0.00@ $5.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 
5/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00 50.00@ 55.00 37.00@39.00 | 6/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00- 
6/4 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 55.00@ 60.00 37.00@39.00 | 8/4 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 —65.00@ 70.00 30.00@32.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 13.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for Portland, Ore., Dec. 11.—The following are 
hardwoods during the week ended Dec. 11: , f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4) 4/4 5/4 G/4 8/4) 4/4 O/H BIA “ss mae 
Lae ASS WwooD— uD — ” , 
.- pee at ogee eo eee 125 185 185 140] FAS ..... aes 200 200 g05 | = 4°. 30,18, 20, 20:0 98) ........08882 Clee 
Selects’ ::1 145 155 155 165| No.1com. 85 95 95 100} No.1 com. 175 185 190 105 | 15 @» 10, 12, 14,18 & 20’:..::.- : 45.00 35.50 
No. 1 com. 100 115 115 125| No.2com. 45 50 55 55) No. 2 com D4 100 105 110 2. 47.00 37.50 
No.2 com. 65 70 70 £75 | CHestnoT— NO com aries. eer ec oe Jan, a ae Aaa -.-. 45.50 36.50 
Sd. wormy. 70 80 80 ... F s Soe 180 145 150 155 Guu— 1x10" 10 to 20° LAS cates 46.00 86.50 
we oO. com le o uartered a an Petrone ecccceces ° le 
as eo 175 No.3 com. 34 38 38 40 Ge FA 122 127 127 187 ‘ OHO Se véccccevuce ee 50.00 38. 
No.1 com. 90 105 105 Sd. wormy. 50 54 54 59 | Quartered eocvcce eecvcce 47.00 87. 
Ric. «=... Bincy— si Bs 1 “ei 87 92 92 102 cone. ee «pe 
eevee ain rec be er 
gr waren ape Ly a No. 1 com. 105 FAS 7 102 182 132 132 | 1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. “487-00 82.00 $76.00 
Selects... 110 115 115 115 No. 2 com. 65 — re 6s “se « is 10” CE Re Cy ee 6.00 80.00 
No. 1 com 15 85 85 100 | BEECH— Ss oO. pos a 1] 2 a 1x12 i See ee i 97.00 92.00 85.00 
No.2com. 50 60 60 65| FAS..... 105 110 110 115 5 A, v3 iiis- and wider spnes tas 02.00 97.00 90.00 
Sem. 2 8 se sl eee. 2 RS Sl fe ts MR on eee et Be i 95.00 90.00 88.00 
se a 60 65 65 70 bosch ae 45 50 50 55 Sap FAS: 57 (77 (TT 97 | 8/ax4” and wider. ...2... 9700 92:00 85.00 
LAR— cae’! oO. 
DAR... wax 155 165 165 170| FAS ..... 145 160 165 175 ae 43 53 53 68 
Saps & sel. 115 120 120 125| No.l com. 80 100 105 115] Sap No. 2 CYPRESS 
No. 1 com. 85 95 95 100| No.2com. 45 55 55 55 OOM, «so. 20° (+68 “SS Se Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 13.—The following 
o2com. 60 70 70 £=%5| Hickory— Corronwoop— prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
No.3 com. 40 45 35  @7.1 BAS. wae 160 165 FAS 6” & week ended Dec. 11: 
Panel and No. 1 com 125 135 id 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
wide No. No. 2 com 75 100 wider . 73 83 838 
18 to M No.1 com. 52 59 59 FAS ..... Séaranines ~117 #127 «#127 8=6129 
lio 200 APL _| No.2com. 43 46 48 SEIGCWS sc. orscc3-0's:5,0re00 EB) SER 4 ae 117 
FAS ..... 130 140 145 155) Boxboards, Rs nian akkin ts on 67 87 87 89 
aeehonres, No. 1 com 95 105 110 120 13 to 17” 117 No. q common...... és, ae 50 50 50 
13 to 17” 160 No.2com. 65 70 75 80 9 to 12”. 95 No. 2 common........ 87 42, 42 47 
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Alerandria, Semen. Hattiesburg, Kansas City, Alerandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
La, Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Dec. Dec. =< nes Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. Dec. Dee. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec- 
11 4 11 4 11 5 11 4 11 5 11 4 11 5 11 4 
Flooring / Boards, S1S or S2S 
No. 2 - 10 to 20’): 
948° BG A ..:... 110.25 124.50* Pre sees Gece RD er caer eee y' 5 ere we) eee ies 
B&better 100.00 sees 85.00 88.00 ec'ese sess 75.00 92.50 ine” Per Fe 17.86 23.66 21.25 21.25 19.96 23.00 
B ccecees cease 80.50 93.00 88.00 105.25 neces cece SSI cscecs 19.39 23.67 20.00 21.66 21.00 22.25 22.31 20.16 
C wee eeee ss cee tees 60.00 78.00 ce eee cence 62.50 ..... EAE ic casacs 22.08 23.00 19.35 20.85 21.50 24.00 22.03 22.16 
sagt hae GEG «wsan aeaen (ete ices Gee seen wea No. 3 (all lengths) 
sees wees esses --.+. 87.00 32.00 35.50 ceeee tees Bee GN Bitdsen doses “aewas 14.50 17.75 15.50 16.75 ited 
FG Babetter sid 50.50 52.00 55.00 51.50 49.50  ..... 55.50 | [Saas er grea 12.00 ae wee. 18.25 16.22 14.35 
BEtRMGkGwad sobCe. aetes. “aumes oe ets. het, skate 44.75 1x10” od SM «MR “Scuas 20.25 18.75 15.50 18.31 16.84 
TOG Di dccs these seen 43.60 50.25 40.25 39.75 viens, ene 1x12” .. SUE vacisa * eee: 18.25 17.50 18.00 16.46 
No, 2 weee aetue 18.00 22.00 , at rere 31.50 No. 4, all widths and 
Gl TN A aces pawns satdeh 7? uewa GRO? ccvae seve: 90.50 83.68 jpn SO ear a . 8.00 9.75 eee 
Secu Manas ceuee 96.00* ..... 79.50 $1.75 Micka. exams 
C ciuceate Shae hGdn > cKasae. salan’  <hieos Ree: dens oe has 
FG Babetter: 47.67 47.14 43.48 44.04 42.00 44.00 45.14 45.96 
Pee ae cuwne ence Weens weeded wees Ge sckce No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’ wen 2S 35.50 
D égtanee 43.00 ..... tisk shen a ee 36.68 38.21 Other lengths. . SED cca 32.61 37.50 
No. 1 .... 33.99 36.00 32.00 42.50 33.75 37.50 Senate abseil 1x10”, 14 & 16’ Weare yl eee 
wee 18.66 18.55 20.00 21.25 20.60 25.00 Other lengths. ee eee 81.20 . 
12.00 11.00 13.00 1600 = .cc«- s<cdas 1 aS (10 to 20’): : 
aaware 38.25 43.00 eeuna 7 xs 21.50 22.25 20.61 19.89 
19.44 18.80 19.50 19. e. sases 21.50 21.00 19.00 20.55 
12.00 15.00 14.25 14.75 Sek aae vase No. 3 (ai niga) 
1x aeaecas $098 IRS. .c.<: 17.94 
1x10” datagas p> i a 18.25. 
Ceiling 
43.75 40.25 re ee 
35.25 35.00 vise, S600 | ed; 
18.25 18.25 wags, cae 
42.00 44.75 45.12 44.59 
34.25 36.50 37.65 34.84 
19.25 20.25 23.00 15.43 
ween Sauda caxeu 10" - 
1@ 
18 & 2 
o. quid’ to 20° 
47.50 48.00 55.00 61.00 atiad hon 
40.00 45.50 Ganae. séauee et 
21.25 21.75 Neckties eras: 18 & 20° 
10’ to 20’ 
Bevel Siding SHA IO 6 xe kcccs 
%x6” B&better scace. SO Reece “sven Perr ere 1) ee we aceks 2 
1 Ae ae dunce dante tercia. howe 28.00 eas) (races (? aes 
5x6” No. 2...... Serious. toate euch. whee TiO <.2.. dea ee 18 & 20’ 
10’ to 20’ 
Drop Siding PAP AG ao ccs cea 
- 
Sicatee, Mamas 38.75 222 40.79 rts 
aes 38.00 36.25. 3 36.10 37.54 oes 
23.00 20.00 21.75 23.75 = 22.51 22.47 Ady 
Finish No. 2, 2x ll 4 ti 
Bé&better rough: 16’ sewn 
1x to ES vices ee Ceooee cocse 18 & 20’. 
1x6” CVSEb COR CCOeD Reawe 66400. SED © whusas cuees “aden : wapes 0’ to 20° 
OD cveesticccures waaee 2x 6”, 10’ 
eae? and a0 tues = 12? .°''° 1658 
Widedayucceeendes 16’ | 
Tux to 12°. oe ° as 
B/E ks vc a Say AS 
% and 2x4 to il 2x 8”. 10’ 
6/4 é 8/4x6. sa) ofa 
OEM ig cece wucss | ccens nsees ~ WEN ences Sanne abbas 
6/4 & S/4a” & 10” 18 & 20°. 
6/4 & 8/4x12” PS Gidec Ueiea _sudes Jccuad QRONM amuse. Jowsds 10’ to 20° 
B&better surtaaad: 2x10”, 10’ 
1x6 to 12”. evses SATS sae Gene oe 
1x4” 50.18 57.67 or A bolt 
ME es ovansteCean sence 56.70 59.17 “se 
OP cn aca is Eats 59.42 63.36 p> My Tay 
1x5 and 10”...... 61.60 65.40 2x12", 10" 
WEE Secu cc wae 64s, Thao |) re eases 
tux ok | eee 68.07 oars > me hehe 
5/4x6” ..... acm cea ee Sa as 18 & 20’ 
OPRRF own cases evince - ehees - 10’ to 20° 
OPE Oe BO cee ésccs caden - vcncne SE « CCG 5 ~ccens a No. 3, 2x4” 
CFEE veckccus s weed «athens wae Gee 
1% and 2x4 to 12” .. nae a 2x8” Se ee 
154x4 to 12” -» 70.00 2x10" ene 
6/4 & 8/4x¢° peaeeee Wetec, sauce. GEE wenn, (Ue ccs i p> ete sree 
= & Sane” a Stec0¢e° sescs ewouc GR GHA cesce é60c2 gowns 2x4 to 12”..:: 12°95 pci) 14.00 
s O/ & aiid Sakhieth simac 70.00 59.25 saeus No. 1 Sq.B&S S48, 
1x4” eee eeeeees Se ee et ET ey ee neers ... 51.00 20° and under: 
Berea eae ae aes Sec, eee igen Gea BP eee eeee Svea Gates... anew aad weak 30.25 33.25 29.76 37.92 
Ee spe npellgei t+ Somme ee he BEGG 5.ccy acces SOO 10M a cereeeees sree eeeee aeeee eee srees 86.00 39.50 = 38.00 44.00. 
MANE ro ca tor aoe tithe, edae Be eck Leaping baba Stree tees ates teens eens 2245 43.25 © 35.00 45.74 
WEES sree diced eon ae, anaes Ghaace, ghuile 5. areas i Sahin arate Se ser eeraes f:Ghase eedys ste eeeee 25 . 50.00. 
ae _ 55.00 ROE Soc cheacecrvaes iden dagael . eeateleiedon 4556 GME. cae ae 
Bé&better asing and Base Shortleaf Timbers 
> ee eee dee ne dames, Co, ee 65.95 .... 
3 een qades oe 66.75 76.25 62.33 67.10 
arr dutaee Yeudas OL PR ae ae watts 
Jambs eocce ad 6b6~ enews ! ‘ de dats 
Bé&better: deees esece “eae Se séduas. | Gauss ‘uss 
pO ee 2 Pere CERCC Geace®  enene ovtus vines. GE. © seaws et¢ar . 
ERs TH SMES ccccce ceves cian <teeue - sane 68.25 ates Sane Plaster Lath 
4.50 435 2.87 3.94 4.20 4.25 4.49. 
waded 3 3 2. 2. re 
No. 1, Ix4”, 16 ckves sedes. SESS. saae —_ -_ = + oe 
ther lengths. 39.75 40.00 28.55 35.46 
RENO na ctode OME | cnsac odie ~-vecn aaa 32.47 37.09 Byrkit Lath 
Other lengths. 41.50 37.50 84.81 35.09 4 and 6’ - Geis | dease- “tacave iain d datwe aaden 16.22 . 
No. 2 =, ws 2 + eles mune, Keene aihen eeses 16.75 17.00 
‘ 20.50 22.25 16.39 17.56 
1 .50 17.79 19.60 Car Material 
11.50 14.25 Sep a mr ses 
7 <a era eee ain ok eetee “eveee sede 50. 4 
15.75 16.70 18.05 18.00 AO CMD ccdcss acses wanes diana aed aaaribe 50.00 55.82 es 
a) Oe AE PS dhadd Jemnte cadet “Scaue 02 
No. 1, 1x6 to 12"... 40.00 ..... $6.00 40.50... 1. ree icy efaat wits memes. erg aes cess 3600> 
1x8", 14 & 16 W866 038 8635 Boge | BBE 37.50 eats MUNN cwece conce .. ween csace- ac ee 2 ee 
1x10”, 14 & 16’ eda iets > Vakeiice. ack ¢ a Oy MARGOM vores cores “seeee  eeee seece S250 wo. IGS IRE 
Other lengths, 43.00 42.25 42.25 39.75 33.02 34.51 End Car Lining 
Bag ARO GO cade § . cade serie Sakae seems 39.80 33.72 Sel. com. & btr. 
Other lengths. 45.00 52.75 43.25 42.00 40.59 36.59 Oa, Ret eae ee ands P 35.00 















SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 
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Alewandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City Alewandria, ~~. a. Kansas City. 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. Dec. Dee. Dec. Dee. Dec. Deo. Dee. 
11 4 11 5 11 5 11 5 11 4 or 7 = 4 11 4 
Car Framing 
Car Sills 8” & under, 20’ & —n 
n D. cP ebeheoces Rewes (cealewe “S00 Ghawe werwde A!) | ee) 
348, oe oe di 10” & over, 20° & aoe 
Upto Hr S4toge. ce I ago0 I 4000127. Oi neice ia gk a aime ada Ties 
hve. avnce.  ehoe eee) aCe mEamee - Geen 47.00 ” g? 
Up to 10”, $4 to 36... 22. o.... 86.00 ..... pO oes - Gauss 45.00 eee Nod SURES. Ne Bok. 
mute ow. 54.00 ..... | ee, Reade eee Ce ane gitah  -uasd ee 
Up to 14”, 34 to36’.. ..... Saeee tk Cenete Moen wel a paekoet 50.00 ov ede SOUOO f THO"F0', OOM DOATEs veces coa'e ae ean eee shee Seema eee 52.00 
Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 13.—Following is a re- | Flat grain— 60 66 68 65 68 73 
capitulation of prices received by planing mills in — wre ke he oe ae ee 46.00 45.00 69 17 17 72 77 82 
ee HY MEMS Be wie tek platoon iniaratavensa aie 36.00 40.00 46 60 50 50 52 652 
this section during the two weeks ended Dec. 11: No. , 23.95 25.75 
Week Week by -C0¥ 60.0.4 010-46 406 we OL v0 av. . $ HI 61 61 a gs 
— ee yr | No.4, 8 ALL, $4: 10" A. Ly $46: 12". Ly gat 
Dec.11 Dee. 4” 56” — : ° 
Flooring a vues Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
TTS ee ge7.ce gag.21 | BMbetter ..94600 $4825 $48.75 = $50.75 ae Se 0 See 
No. 1 common. ... 1.2.2.0... as ‘Sulit: = 62lUC COS - 10" == 18" 14é16" 18" ~— 80" 
No. 2 common 22.43 19.18 No. 1 A 0 $76.50 $76.50 $76.50 $79.50 $84.50 
Epicombeanas A : ee eee 4 
LOS SS es ae 13.14 Finish—Dressed 79.50 81.50 79.50 84.50 89.50 
Babett «cg» PY 406 aee 0 4. s 
5/4x4 MORIMEOT occ 6 sccccs can 54.00 mbes 4a” 58 00. 60.75 iz: +e. 91.50 91.60 86.50 91.50 96.50 
5/4x3 Bé&better, heart........... Ses 90.00 CS * aaa aie tesco: "alae $00.78 No. 2, 8”.... 65.50 67.50 65.50 68.50 73.50 
Babetter wecatesrscsecees 62.50 58/66 : aces hconaananiemanen $5.00 80-78 10) +s $7.59 $9.50 $6.50 $9.50 74.60 
‘ WIMINON.<ccccc le igs ME ID”. ieee een rcnsscsoscs 5. ; pre ; : f 
SI, Soices tasisscecseee 56.67 53.68 | 12D ws oe aes eae agente *s oye 60.75 | No. 8, _8".... 51.50 51.50 B1.50 68.50 58.50 
Se ee 36.00 40.83 | 1%, in Re 50.00 a 10”.... 52.50 62.50 54. 54.50 
mer No. 2 COMMON....++--+++++. 29.00 22.25 “4, 1% and i to 12 ge 12”.... 54.50 654.50 Bae0. 57. 80 57.50 
e OMIMON..ccccccccccce le . asin an ase ” bad 
ED 5 leganinineigepsetay 14.00... | 4, 6 & 8” B&petter cece Chon er $95.15 | eg OO OS. & ORE A, 
if cg OPER TO ee a 
Ceiling 
1x4 nag ged se eccceees eeccecce peed M4 86 Ponaing. a8 Boards | ae Fencing, Rough ins 
noe on eo eeverereces & > - y ’ , ” , ’ 
ee; : Be ci Mico ee $32.25 $15.50 $16.25 6 8’ 10-14’ 16 20 
a, error ee 26.00 21.00 ~ 
LOO TE ee 33.50 19.00 17.25 4”, No. 1......$60 63 68 73 70 
9/16x8iK B&better ot Wegheieedinnseane 9 ae. .aeeeeeetenennes: 34.00 20.00 16.25 ce lUmSE?lUC SC Sl CU 
Eee li 2 i Ore remit: 33.25 22.00 17.00 No. 3...... 38 41 44 48 48 
eitg Sait fate F ‘a | Ee Ey 22.75 17.00 i See 39 40 41 40 
7/16x3% og ee cee vevesecces aie poy Siinieietamsiiiiite 6”, No. 1 62 85 7 73 73 
No. 1.common. .......< E y s fe 
No. 2 common......... age 16.00 No.1 10,18 No. 2 10,18¢ No. 2...... 53 56 59 62 62 
No. 8 common......... MI azi0o | 12° 14€16" 20° 12” 14416’ 20° No.3.....42 4 £4 4 8 48 
$23.50 $24.00 $26.75 2x 4” $20.00 $20.00 $21.25 NO. 4.2000 0 43 43 43 43 
Partition 25.00 25.00 24.00 2x 6” 18.75 18.75 19.75 No, 1, 2-Inch Plece Stuff, SiS&E 
1x4 No. 1 common..... pa peeeoed 44.55 ..... |. 26.25 26.25 28.00 2x 8” 19.75 19.75 21.75 : ‘ Cee . 
24.50 24.50 24.00 2x10” 19.75 19.75 22.75 6 8 10 12 15 16’ 18420 
1x6 B&better, main 45.00 26.50 26.50 28.00 2x12” A og 23.75 24.50 = de 4 oS 4 1 be 4 ry 
Seats wietetae i ; 2S&CM—Ship! ea 7 
z —- a. coe £0) Pod _ No. - < 4 2 No. $ 2x 8”... 40 44 45 46 45 46 47.50 
4 ° eS es ** $19.50 ** 2x10"... 41 45 49 49 47 48 49.50 
Hx6 No. 1 common equsre olge.. $600 11717 | By ccccesecceeeee $32.25 "2835 © 1g.00 | axiaec 42 47 BL BL 4801-00 
No. 2 common square edge.. ..... 12'00 | 10” .---- eee eee a8 20.25 18.00 | 2x14”... .. ae 53 68 61 5 3.0 
Roofers No.1 No.8 WALNUT 
1 No. hs Ten’ “nie thaws aem ach Miele 5 .o5 
ass No: rey Bx . Molding viasad da a Chicago, Dec. 15.—The following average 
4x8 No. 20.25 | 152” and smaller............ t di t | prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
No. 1792 | 18° ‘sna larger......0..... 18 percent discount | lumber for the week ended Dec. 11: 
aaa FES FAS— 
* No sales reported ; price brought forward. ’ ” 9 ’ 6-93 "$269.0 
better— 4/4 8-16’ 6-93%,"$279.27 6/4 8-16’ 6-9%,”$2 0 
— 55.00 ** None sold. wt s- 16’ 8.9%" 300.0010/4 S16; 6- 954" 325. 00 
4 : THERN 38, 0%" B40 Soci: 
ix 6 30.00 NOR PINE 5/4 B80 305: 248.00 8/4 G87"... 258-00 
1 aces ail 020°... BBS: jo. 10" .. 
ix 6 6i'86 | prevailing prices on northern pines | 48/4 8 fo 10”... 273.00 5/4 8 to 10” --. 268.00 
x puen ' 
1x 8 51.50 Common Boards, Rough 4/4 6” & up 45- 50% 10”& UP ae sori 270.00 
1x10 51.00 » pe gar ver te® sor ene | 4/4 6” & uD wide, 40-45% 10”&up 10’ &up.$270.00 
1x12 60.00 6’ 8’ 10’ 18’ 16° 18° 30 5/4 6” & up wide, 40-45% 10”&up 10’&up. 282.50 
1x 4 51.25 | No.1, A meveeeee$68 $71 $75 $75 $75 $78 $83 6/4 6” & up wide, 40-45% 10”&up 10’ &up. 282.50 
yy Ay 52.50 eae a a 4 4 by b+ 4/4 10” & up, special lengths............ 316.00 
5/4x sich No. 2, a eem 68 60 64 66 64 67 «72 NN ng adh on tek Re eae ESS 216.75 
x 
5/4x 
5/4x 8 S48 NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
5/4x R 
rots Ree ae a 62.00 Norfolk, Va., Dec. 13.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 
—_ 1 — sont Norfolk: Cult and 
Be Bee eters corer ee seeceee 
ee ae eee 39.00 Epcre RoueH— No. 2 & better No. 8 No. 4 red heart 
oh ee ean 39.00 BEE Sicccb ase sei sas ene hse seen $54. 00 @58.00 £42.00@46.00 $31.00 @32.00 $25.00 @26.00 
SEES Ck ab ebaes see eee awn ee 41.00 OS ER rT te ee re 63.00 @67.00 48.00@52.00 pO) 8 ere 
EE OEE cic iso wise oo.e Se SSS winless 43.00 Re en ee ree Amare 66. 00@70. 00 51.00@55.00 PR rrr 
¥ “er UN ENED os 6. 4.b 00 ws's 9% bankin 40.00 R 8/4 Uz Cade s MT ow ONS Oe Se 71.00 @75.00 DE - dcaBeeceiees  60¥-dbo eeeare 
0. common— OUGH — 
Sa ee re par aero Oe ol GRE re eer er ieee ee 60.00 @64.00 48.00 @52.00 31.50 @32.50 27.50@28.50 
ix 6 D4S 23.32 MD.” Gd: ale wees Mcealereie te Gases cee 62.00 @66.00 51.00@55.00 33.00 @34.00 28.50@29.50 
= 4 ae Oe) ioks es keane eee eae ees et 67.00 @71.00 56.00 @60.00 33.50 @34.50 29.50 @30.50 
x 22.10 
1x10 D4S 29.00 BARK Strips, Nos. 1 and 2........ - $43.00@46.00 Bark Strip PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2..$54.00@58.00 
1x10 22.87 DOE Sa savsweriinaccas 23.00 @23.50 CULL ROD FIBABT. 1... ccc sccccccces 20.00 @20.50 
1x 6 & 23.60 
No. 3 common— No. 2 & better 
25 ee 18.50 | LarH, : soe auis $ 7.00 od ROoreERrs, .° oes *e2;00038.00 - $66.00 
x boone « ° are 
1x 6 to 12, S2S eusiein” 33 34.50 
Sizes, 2” 34.00@35.00 
No. 1 pine..... pees aston pe sGinieie st awaniy 5.50 Finished widths— No. 2 & better 
No. 2 Pine... csscceeceeee cece cece 2.18 | FLooRING, tx2 ‘and . PNG Asie eae ean eee $110.00 @114.00 
ee ID 5 0038s 50106 wiyig s wiee'e's bins core aoe $50. r+ oe rd ei i 25. m0 
4’ No. 1 standard, K.D........ 4.50 3.40 | CHUANG ya LERSeISUERSRESESSSESSESSSESSEE 48:00@ 60.00 38000 40.00 
4’ No. 1 standard, Green “...... 2.50 ogee LPRURUMION THEM. ; 40 \cceu +5. 6% coon bc oe eurs oats vee. 67.00@ 71.00 51.00@54.00 38. 00 39. 00 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Ar- 
kansas soft pine from actual sales made between 
Dec. 4 and Dec. 11, inclusive: 


Flooring 
Edge grain— 1e3 12 
« eS ice ee oe $85.50 
MBbetier 2... .cc000 sahcewaee $80.00 wos 








OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 13.—The peeves are the average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained for 
oak flooring during the week ended Dec. 11: 


x1” $x24,” 34x114” %x2” 
Clear quartered white. . eros: $189.47 Cees”. “le weeae 
Select quartered white ME ER vehi tcenxtt oaee eee ee . hae 
CISAR Dine WLS ANG. POO. 0.6 66 5.0 6 s:620 tio.0 0 0:0 80008 $125.00 124.69 $99.92 7. 18 
BSlOCE PININ WHS ANG FOO. 05S oic.ccs pceesy ds oues 110.00 113.33 tre aoe Ay 75 
TAGs, hy COIN 6 0.5 4 0 09:3 64050 b.10 bec e OLiC eee wp-OdLS Raa ee 77.87 Shcicaie 9.50 
We NOI oie o's 05 oh. pts bse vs robe wee eee. 34.69 36.96 . 20.50 201 6 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., Dec. 14.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


High Low 
Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4” No. : oa We Qectcscice $57.00 $51.00 
No. 3 Ca 33.00 aeanie 
No. Sabetter me Gewccsas 31.00 29.00 
1x6” No. 2&better S. G....... 37.00 31.00 
No. Pe Geiccctccuccueres 29.00 25.00 
Stepping 
No. 2&better clear............ 2.00 
Finish 
SEO BS BG oivcicdwonveecdeses 63.00 
iling 
5624" No. Bhdetter ....ccccccse 9.00 27.00 
a eee 21.00 naa 
1x4” No. 2&better ........-.- 37.00 34.00 
Drop Siding 
InG” No,  SRNCHAP 6 vivsvcevncs 30.00 28.00 
No. DT cccecticonnnssents ae ode 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
= a WE BO a ins ce vccteun us 19.00 vases 
SEE si cecetevictseccceces<s 20.00 18.00 
Dimension, No. 1 mY 
Tae". US BT ohh 6s percacauss 6.00 
Plank and Small Timbere 
4s 4"; 19 to: 30" Bae én cc ceecc 
3x12”, 32 WO. 10" B48 sc ciccccce 0:00 
Timbers, 32’ and waa 


Ox", BAB 2c cccvsccesecceecs 28.00 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 11.—The following are 
the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 









SE Dis DO: navesacnecdudaseeseeest $57.00 
re ee 54.00 
I OE 5 do.5 os aas oa aed emade eee 38.00 
1x3 and 14,x4” No. 2 clear and better.... 63.50 
INO GION cucecedccuaes 53.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ixé” No. 3 clear and betteP. ...ccccicccess 31.00 
IO OME ewadactacecees eeavadees 28.00 
inG@” No. 2 clear and Detter. «on cceceseces 37.00 
Ie @ GH. 08.0:54 Fae uascedeaveccxs 35.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping . 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 70.00 
Finish 

Ne. 2D CGE ORG DRUM ic ccwcncidecceeinsc 55.00 

Ceiling 

56x4” No. 2 clear and better 

Ii we GME. Cacenxchues 
Exe” No: 2 Cleat: Gee DON is ccc cecnscee 31.00 
INO GiGIME, cea cen cecdeawendes anes 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” ae be eer 31.00 
INOW GUNS cus Gur pececks wedueeaeons 26.50 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, Of Wall TS Mati... <cecsicvscceces 2.00 
POLO... cdUS ANNs Chita ek tae Cin deacee List 
Small timbers, over Rail B list............ 1.00 
6x6” & larger timbers, over Tail oa 1.00 
— eee 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 55 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 15.—The northern pine market 
is very firm despite the small demand, the firm- 
ness being due to the shortage of stocks at the 
mills. Most of the mills are now closed down 
for the winter, and as they at no time during 
the last season have had anything like full 
stocks there is very little northern pine avail- 
able and the manufacturers and distributers all 
expect a shortage to develop with the pros- 
pective opening up of demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 13.—Yard buying of 
a general character is not a feature of the prese 
ent market. Only occasional single car orders 
are in evidence. Factory trade is extremely 
quiet. Stocks in Minnesota and Wisconsin mills 
are small and are not being forced on the 
market. 


New York, Dec. 14.—White pine prices are 
better maintained than those in other lines. This 
is due to small stocks at consuming and manu- 
facturing points. The market is quiet. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 15.—The inquiry for north- 
ern pine has shown a good increase during the 
last week or two. Few orders have so far de- 
veloped. The expectation is that business will 
show improvement after the new year opens 
and that customers are getting prepared. Some 
easing off in prices has lately occurred, which 
brings this wood into line with others, but no 
weakness has developed. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 14.—Like other 
commodities, white pine is dull. Dealers have 
lost faith in any possibility of a prompt revival 
and are merely waiting for buyers to manifest 
a disposition to take supplies for next spring. 
Prices are holding steady as a rule, 








EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Dec. 14.—There is little improve- 
ment either in prices or demand. Stocks are 
still at practically bottom prices and retailers 
are in no hurry to buy. They are well supplied 
with stock for current wants. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—The dimension mar- 
ket is fairly firm owing to the fact mills are 
shutting down. Dimension prices are : 9-inch, 
$59; 10-inch, $60; 12-inch, $62. The random 
market is decidedly weaker but demand is not 
a bit improved. Prices (Lower, provincial; 
higher, Maine): 2x3 to 2x7, $38 to $42; 2x8, $41 
to $45; 2x10, $47 to $50; 2x12, $48 to $51. For 
Maine stock, $41 is the lowest price. The roofer 
people continue to wreak havoc with the board 
market here. Covering boards, 5 inches and 
up, 8 feet and up; SIS, sell at $42 to $45; 
matched, clipped boards sell at $51 to $53. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 13.—There is still 
pole trade to be reckoned with by producers who 
have the stock to deliver, but the market is 
quieting down, and there is almost no post busi- 
ness. Woods activity has begun, where the 
weather has been against early production. The 
labor situation has cleared up nicely, the wage 
scale being now on practically the same level as 
last winter, if not a little under because of 
lower costs of camp supplies. Prices on the 
new cut may be more attractive to buyers. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 15.—There has been no notice- 
able change in the local market for hardwoods. 
Quietness continues, and an improvement is not 
expected until after the holidays. Prices in the 
meanwhile have undergone no _ perceptible 
change, being on about the same level as pre- 
vailed last week. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 13.—Dealers here re- 
port extremely little activity. Stocks occasion- 
ally are forced on the market at low prices, 
they say, by withdrawal of bank support, and 
these are about all that seem to be selling. With 
southern oak offered for lower prices than birch 
there is naturally little doing in the latter wood, 
and other northern stock is suffering from south- 
ern competition. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 14.—Oak items are 
somewhat weaker, but otherwise there has been 
little change in prices. Demand is very slack, 
with the majority of buyers taking only small 
quantities for immediate requirements. Judging 
by the increased inquiry from woodworking fac- 
tories and body builders, there is likely to be an 
increase in that demand after the holidays. 
Meantime railroad demand continues fair and 
promises to be somewhat better in another 
month. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 13.—The market is duller 
than last week, if anything. There has been 
some little buying by yards here, but the prices 
were exceedingly low, and most yards and large 
consumers are postponing their purchases until 
after the first of the year. Inquiries were quite 
numerous last week, but they developed hardly 
anything. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 13.—Current comment 
is a little more optimistic. There is better in- 
quiry from domestic users and a limited volume 
of business has been placed. There is yet no 
sufficient actual buying to have any pronounced 
effect upon the market. Production has been 
so sharply curtailed that a genuine buying move- 
ment will, it is thought, restore prices to health. 
Pending that movement there will be no very 
marked increase in cut tho there are reports 
that some of the “down” mills are preparing to 
resume on or shortly after the turn of the year 
in expectation of a general business resumption. 


Alexandria, La., Dec. 14.—Slightly increased 
export business and continued rather heavy de- 
mand from railroads continue to be the only 
market factor. All other business is for small 
amounts and immediate shipment, indicating the 
desire of consumers to hold off. Furniture and 
automobile manufacturers are buying very little. 
Carriers are actively soliciting freight. 





New York, Dec. 14.—Considering the limited 
amount of stock offered, prices ought to be 
stronger. Buying, however, is restricted to small 
requirements and the market is quiet. Furni- 
ture factories are buying in small lots only, and 











Loading Big Logs 
of the Fecific fom forest areas was made 
possible by Willamette ay ge and Willa- 
mette Equipment. They have also overcome 
the many other difficulties of logging in thi 
rough and mountainous country. 
Our Book on West Coast Log- 
ging sent free on request. 
WILLAMETTE 
IRON & STEEL WORKS 
Manufacturers of Logging Machinery 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S. A. 











Now’s the Time to 
Log Upland Timber 


Get in while lumber prices offer 
you enough margin to take care 
of the extra effort necessary to 
bring down the “high ones”. You 
will find there is good money in 
; going after the upland 
4. trees if you equip your- 
self with a 


Barienger 


« 
: * Brake 


; With this brake you can 











‘hy avoid building long wind- 
Mig ing roads for it will let your 
am \ toads down safely on 
mt \ the steepest grades 
~é,,, without sand hilling 
Mh, \ \ ‘ive and without in- 
4 1) ~ & jury to your 
ws int 4 men or horses. 
uf( : Ws \ \ ¢- 
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Let us 
send you 
list of 


users. 


Ryther & Pith Co. 
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all thru the consuming trade there is a general 
inclination to hold off. Yards are getting a 
fair amount of small orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Trade in hardwoods 
is limited and buying is confined to small lots. 
The market shows much unsettlement, the 
prices being cut occasionally because of the 
seller’s desire to turn stock into cash even if a 
sacrifice is necessary. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—The market is posi- 
tively dull. Orders are for small lots. While 
mills are closing down or about to, consumers 
know that many users of hardwoods are also 
closing down. Prices: FAS inch; quartered 
white oak, $190 to $200; plain white oak, $135 to 
$145; poplar, $155 to $170; maple, $125 to $140: 
birch, sap, $150 to $160; red birch, $170 to $180; 
white ash, $140 to $150; basswood, $125 to $135; 
beech, $115 to $125. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 13.—Some low prices are 
still being quoted on hardwoods, and there is a 
complete absence of recovery. But the mills 
are preparing to resist further recessions, even 
if it is necessary to shut down. The range in 
prices is not so wide. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 13.—Hardwood is show- 
ing slightly more strength, evidenced by a larger 
number of inquiries. Some of them are un- 
doubtedly feelers but others are developing into 
orders. Retail stocks are still quite low. Fac- 
tories are holding off. Little is expected from 
furniture concerns until after the shows in Jan- 
uary; reports have it that they are preparing to 
make a reduction of about 25 percent. Imple- 
ment and piano concerns are not buying to any 
extent. Prices still show considerable weakness. 
Quartered oak at the Ohio River sells at $200 
for FAS; $115 for No. 1 common and $80 for 
No. 2 common; plain oak, FAS, $140; No. 1 com- 
mon, $80; No. 2 common, $58 and No. 3 common, 
$33. Poplar is fairly strong altho some reduc- 
tions are reported. Chestnut is quiet. 





—— 


Lumbermey 
Building Estim ass 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome. this. system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and t ey 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


i Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The. basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall. of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of nord 
ding, sheathing, — = X ~4 lath etc., a's each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefo ‘ore, 
the. same whether gy building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by as unit ~ per square. 
The same principle of cost. per sau can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., an 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost. per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible ge 
tions in price of ae per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring b 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumpberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 13.—The market is 
duller. Salesmen are optimistic, but dealers are 
not convinced that business is to pick up with 
any rush after the turn of the year. Mills are 
generally shut down or working on very low 
capacity and little stock is being accumulated. 
Retail stocks are said to be larger than is gener- 
ally credited. Prices show a wide range. 


HEMLOCK 


New York, Dec. 14.—Prices continue unsatis- 
factory, and the volume of new orders is low. 
Retailers see little in the prospective winter de- 
mand to warrant them buying any heavier than 
at present. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Hardly any selling of 
hemlock is being done and prices are weak. The 
base price is nominally $45, but concessions are 
being made and some people look for an offi- 
cial cut before long. Wholesalers say that un- 
less hemlock gets into line to a greater extent 
with southern pine the latter wood will be 
stocked by the retail yards, altho the retailers 
would prefer hemlock, if cheap enough. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 14.—With very 
little buying in progress, dealers are not giving 
much thought to quotations, prices holding on 
the same level as for several weeks. There is 
a possibility of some reduction after the first 
of the year unless consumers show a disposition 
to secure supplies for spring business. Dealers 
state that any concessions made will be as in- 
ducements to start buying. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—Hemlock is feeling 
more and more the competition of southern roof- 
ers. In hemlock boards business is almost stag- 
nant. The eastern clipped, 10 to 16 feet, are 
quoted up to $45 but sell, if they sell at all, at 
$42 and no more. For random boards there is 
little demand and they sell at $40 and below. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 13.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is dull and uninteresting. Dealers are await- 
ing the turn of the year. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 11.—Inquiries are being 
received freely but as yet no volume of business 
is reported. There is little inclination to take 
cutting orders at obtainable prices, and it is 
predicted that when buying starts there will be 
a repetition of the runaway market. There is a 
decided shortage of saw logs in the Columbia 
River district, the amount in the hands of the 
loggers being only about one-fourth of normal, 
about 150,000,000 feet, or enough for four months’ 
run, so there is little or no probability of logs 
going below the present level—$18, $24 and $30 
for fir; $20 for red cedar; and $20 for hemlock. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 11.—The annual shutdown 
of the fir mills forecasts a heavy curtailment in 
production for the rest of the year. The market 
is still scraping bottom, and while prices are 
substantially unchanged buying appears to be 
a little bit more difficult. Otherwise the situ- 
ation is devoid of feature. 


Chicago, Oct. 15.—Very little business is being 
transacted in this territory. With the holidays 
approaching, an increased quietness is notice- 
able, and distributers do not look for any note- 
worthy pickup before another thirty days. Prices 
remain on about the same level as reported two 
weeks ago, that, according to the best opinion, 
representing bedrock. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 14.—Trade in fir is very 
quiet and sales agents generally ask the mills to 
make prices on inquiries. Vertical grain prices 
generally are well maintained at $12 to $15 over 
Rail B list, but dimension and other items are 
weak. There is very little new inquiry com- 
ing in. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 15.—The same lack of in- 
térest is shown. in the fir market as for some 
weeks and quotations are depressed. The only 
inquiry is for lumber for immediate use. The 
weakness in competitive woods tends to hold 
down buying. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—Business is very quiet, 
the tone of the market is quite weak and prices 
are most irregular. Prices: Flooring, 1x4, ver- 
tical grain, No. 1; $75 to $78; No. 2, $72 to $75; 
No. 3,. $61 to $63; partition No. 2 clear, %4x3%4, 


$55 to $57. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 15.—The trade in western pines 
in this territory remains dull and featureless. 
Uppers are moving quite well, but shop and com- 
mons are dragging as they have during the 
last. several weeks. Except in commons, how- 


ever, mill stocks are very limited, and a decisive 
upward movement of prices is expected as soon 
as the buying movement begins. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 14.—Except for select 
stock and shop items there is not much call for 
western pines. Transit cars, as a rule, unless 
exceptionally good, are hard to move. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 15.—The redwood market in this 
territory is very dull, but prices remain firm 
on account of the low stocks carried by the 
California mills. Distributers expect a percep- 
tible quickening, however, soon after the holi- 
days. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 14.—There is practi- 
cally nothing doing in the redwood market here, 
beyond an occasional inquiry for siding or a 
mixed car. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Dec. 14.—Business is quiet and 
6-inch roofers have been offered as low as $30. 
This compared with the highest quotations 
means a drop of 50 percent. Buyers are slow 
in getting into the market, however. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Some lines are a lit- 
tle weaker. Six-inch roofers now sell here at 
about $30.50. Prices are apparently down as 
low as they can go and afford any profit to the 
mills, but retailers are averse to putting in any 
lumber except for immediate resale. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—The market is weak. 
Roofers continue to be the feature. Some hold 
off rather than sell below cost while others are 
wild to sell at any price. The 6-inch are of- 
fered at $30 to $35; 8-inch, $31 to $36. Prices 
are about the same as they were. In rough edge 
there is very little demand and it is selling lower. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 13.—North Carolina pine 
demand shows no increase. The quotations are 
fairly steady, having either reached the bottom 
or nearly so, and with many of the mills out of 
the running the receipts are moderate. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 15.—There has been no report- 
able change in the southern pine market during 
the last week, but it remains dull and feature- 
less. No further decreases in prices have been 
noted, however, and it is the general belief that 
the market has moved downward-as far as it 
will go and that the low quotations now made 
will speedily disappear after the holidays, when 
improved buying is considered certain. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 14.—The southern pine 
market has slumped considerably in the last 
two weeks, and weakness has followed in the 
common items. The big mills are more inclined 
to consider offers and some of them have fol- 
lowed the lead of the small mills and taken busi- 
ness where they could find it. There is less new 
inquiry coming in than formerly. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 14.—The number of in- 
quiries for southern pine continues large, show- 
ing that men posted in the trade consider that 
the bottom has about been reached. But there 
is very little actual buying, dealers for the most 
part busying themselves with inventories. Re- 
ports are of low and badly broken stocks in 
hands of retailers, except in the large centers. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 13.—Bookings regis- 
téred some gain as compared with the preceding 
week, while production maintained about the 
same mark and shipments declined somewhat. 
Further curtailment of cut is expected during 
the holiday season, but it seems to be the pre-e 
vailing belief that demand and price have 
touched their low and that any changes in the 
immediate future will be in the right direction. 
Quotations are said to be firmer in tone. Little 
complaint is heard for the week on the score of 


car supply. Export demand is rated quiet. 
Elizabeth, La., Dec. 13.—The southern pine 


market continues very quiet; with orders and 
inquiries scarce, except for railroad timbers 
and export stock. Most of the mills are still 
heavily booked with special cutting for rail- 
roads and altho the planers are down part of 
the time because there are no yard stock orders, 
the sawmills are able to keep going. Planers 
have been forced to close down quite often lately 
on account of extremely wet weather. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—Business continues 
dull; the market is weak and prices a shade 
lower. For flooring there is little demand but 
a very wide range in prices. Business is often 
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No. 2 common is lower 
but is not selling well. The 6-inch sells as low 
as $30. Ptices for other longleaf are: Flooring, 
A rift, $93 to $103; B rift, $83 to $93; C rift, $68 
to $78; B&better flat, $58 to $62; partition, 
B&better, %x3%, $58 to $63. 


on a concession basis. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 13.—There are some in- 
dications that the advice of various Georgia 
pine men, that the time has arrived when orders 
can be placed with some assurance of hitting 
nearly the bottom of the market, is being 
heeded, for there appears to be some increase 
in the inquiry. The stocks held here are very 
light, and the requirements have shown no ex- 
pansion. 


New York, Dec. 14.—Inquiries are few and 
actual business is restricted to small current 
requirements. Yards are still receiving stock 
on old orders and are in no mood to consider 
new business. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 15.—The market in south- 
ern pine shows much variation and as much as 
$5 to $10 difference is shown in the prices made 
by different mills. The greatest spread is shown 
in flooring, in which prices are unusually low, 
because of building inactivity. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 13.—Last week has been 
one of the quietest in months. Dealers are loath 
to place orders, even if stocks are badly needed. 
Their stocks are extremely low and in many 
instances badly broken. Prices are weak and 
show a range of $12 to $15 on certain items. 
There are scarcely any strong points, altho 
%-inch siding and 3-inch flooring are the scarc- 
est items. There is also some scarcity of big 
finish. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 13.—Orders are few and 
inquiries are not very promising. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 13.—Demand rules 
light and prices hold firmly. Production seems 
to be maintaining its stride but a number of 
the mills will close down for overhauling during 
the Christmas holidays and mill stocks, accord- 
ing to present estimates, will enter the new year 
considerably below normal value. Car supply 
is reported adequate and shipments are promptly 
made. 


Chicago, Dec. 15.—Inactivity is the feature of 
the cypress market. There is an increased vol- 
ume of inquiries from certain ciasses of indus- 
trial consumers, but orders are few and mostly 
for small lots, and this will doubtless remain 
true until after the holidays, when, however, 
it is expected that the demands from retail yards 
especially will increase materially. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 14.—Cypress sales 
agents who were turning down most of the busi- 
ness offered them this time last year say they 
could handle some, if not all, of it very nicely 
now. Business is confined to mixed cars and 
few of them are wanted. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 13.—There is not much 
change in the cypress situation. There is very 
little demand, buyers holding off in the hope that 
prices may decline; while on the other hana 
the mills are holding firm and insist there can 
be no declines. 


Alexandria, La., Dec. 14.—The cypress market - 


is lifeless and millmen do not expect a revival 
of business until spring. Very few mills have 
shut down, however, as no surplus exists, and 
millmen do not fear the accumulation of ex- 
cessive stocks. 





New York, Dec. 14.—Cypress continues re- 
markably steady in view of the low prices in 
other lines. Very little stock is offered and 
orders booked are for decidedly mixed lots. 
Consumers and yards are carrying very low 
stocks, so when the demand improves prices are 
apt to respond quickly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 15.—The cypress trade is 
much curtailed at present and buyers will do 
with as little stock as possible for a _ while. 
Prices are inclined to be easy. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—Cypress is very dull. 
The small mills are cutting prices to some ex- 
tent. Retailers and manufacturing consumers 
are buying only small lots when they buy. The 
market is rather weak. Prices: FAS, 4/4, $125 


to $135; 8/4, $137.50 to $147.50; selects, 4/4, $110 
to $120; 8/4, $122.50 to $132.50; shop, 4/4, $77 to 
$85; 8/4, $90.50 to $98.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 13.—Cypress inquiry is 
small and distribution shows no definite expan- 
sion. Holders of cypress refrain from trying to 
force the market, and no further marking down 
of the quotations is reported. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 13.—Cypress trade is ata 
standstill. Reduction in the output of mills has 
resulted in the price list being fairly well main- 
tained. Retail stocks are low and buying from 
rural dealers is expected after inventories are 
completed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 13.—The cypress market 
is dull and featureless. Prices are weak and 
any immediate buyers can obtain concessions. 
There is little prospect of improvement in the 
situation over the holidays. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 11.—The most significant 
phase of the shingle market is a belief that 
prices have found their low level. It is prac- 
tically impossible today to buy shingles for less. 
Apparently the demand is no greater, but the 
decisive factor is that mills refuse to sell at 
lower figures except for .an occasional transit 
ear. Transit stock seems to be decreasing 
slightly. Very few transits appear to be loading. 
About 75 percent of the mills, machine capacity, 
are down thruout Oregon, Washington and Brit- 
ish Columbia. Wholesale prices at Seattle today 
are: 


Standard Rite-Grade 
Stock Stock 
Per Square PerM. Per Square 
Extra stars ...2.05@2.10 2.30@2.40 2.25@2.30 


Extra clears ..2.30@2.45 2.60@2.75 2.55@2.65 


Chicago, Dec. 15.—The market for both shin- 
gles and lath is very quiet and low prices pre- 
vail. While distributers look for a better mar- 
ket later in the winter and next spring, it is 
hard to predict just what the future of the mar- 
ket will be. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 13.—Shingle supplies 
here are small and there is no pressure either 
way in the market, as buyers all seem to be 
waiting until after the first of the year. Prices 
are about the same and with the general shut- 
ting down of mills it is not thought here that 
they will go much if any lower. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 14.—Shingle prices de- 
pend a good deal upon who is making them. 
Some dealers with too many transits on hand 
are quoting prices to move them, while mill 
quotations range all the way from $2.25 to $2.50 
for stars and $2.75 to $2.90 for clears, thousand 
pack. There is very little demand for lath. 
Cypress No. 2 are down now to $8, mill. Sid- 
ing is being sold in mixed cars, and while $40 
is quoted it is easy to get it for less. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 13.—The shingle market 
continues weak, but with little demand. TRe 
market price, Pacific coast base, is $2.80 for 
clears and $2.50 for stars. 





New Orleans, La., Dec. 13.—Demand for both 
items continues light and the cypress mills are 
in position to book straight car orders for either 
item. Accumulation is being held down by the 
larger mills, which have diverted to lumber 
some of the stock which formerly went into 
shingles. No change of price is reported lo- 
cally tho it is rumored that slight concessions 
have been offered under pressure’ of competition. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 13.—H. B. Short 6 by 20 
cypress heart shingles are still quoted at $27 or 
$28, with saps at $21. Lath are about holding 
their own, with the assortments here not at all 
of troublesome proportions, and with holders 
indisposed to sacrifice the supplies in hand. The 
market for both items is very quiet. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—The lath market is 


perhaps the quietest branch of the trade. The 
tone is weak and buying is very small. Prices: 
15 inch, $8.50 to $9; 1% inch, $7.50 to $8. The 


market for furring is still quiet. The 2-inch sells 
at $45 to $48; 3-inch, $43 to $45. There is very 
little business in clapboards; supply is light and 
the market firm. Prices are generally, 4-foot 
extras, $120; clears, $115. The shingle demand 
is no better, altho many concessions have been 
offered. Prices for whites range, extras, $7 to 
$8.25; clears, $6.50 to $7.50. For red cedars there 
is very little demand. They are weak. Wash- 
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Ly, Write for successful Selling Plan. 


Stenciled in 
Farmers Minds 





Years of advertising in the biggest and 
best farm papers has impressed the O.K. 
trade-mark in the minds of thousands 
and thousands of farmers. Many years 
of successful use have given them a won- 
derfully fine reputation. 


Products 


include Sun-Lite Windows 
for hog houses, Cupolas 
for barns and dairy houses, 
Self-Feeders for hogs, 
Non-Freezable, Sanitary 
Stock and Poultry Water- 
ers, etc. They are all ab- 
solute necessities in the 
raising of thrifty farm 
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animals. And necessities 
are easy to sell. 
Best to Use Best to Sell 
By providing plenty of because satisfactory 
fresh air, sunshine and service goes with each 
pure, clean water they purchase — because 
every one sold helps 


pay big dividends in 
ved health 


the impro to sell another — be 

and rapid growth of cause the demand has 

live stock. already been created. 
Tie Up to the Line that Has Made Good. 


Our sales have increased over 2000 per cent in 
about six years. Our dealers’ sales have in- = 
creased in proportion. The only disappointed = 
oe Fa ig who neglect to take on the = 
ne and who are now seeing their competitors = 
making good with it. 7 = 











CY Get full particulars and terms to dealers. 


Phillip Bernard 


Company 
1903 Floyd Avenue, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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For Efficient Logging 





Hercules Wire Rope is always made with 
one Red-Strand, which is our guarantee of 
its high quality. 

ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 


New York Chicago St.Louis Denver San Francisco 





























$2.10 Per Dozen 


For this Jersey 
’ Cloth Glove 


No. X728—Men’s heavy 

jersey cloth gloves, fleece 

lined, knit wrist, mixed 

brown and white. A 
,;handsome glove and a 
’ good seller. 

Per Dozen, - - $2.25. 

It is another of the many ex- 


ceptional values offered in 
the Buck Saw line. 


Progress Mfg.Co. 


RACINE, WIS. 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Banking Credit 


Calls for Facts and Figures 


The strings of credit have been tightened to stop over- 
expansion. The creation of non-liquid assets, resulting in 
the impairment of current assets, is a common form of 
over-expansion. If continued, it means inevitable disaster. 


Your Banker should know absolutely that your business 
is on a sound basis and progressive. As the New York 
Stock Exchange requires quarterly Balance Sheets and 
Operating Statements from listed concerns for public pro- 
tection, so will the Banker want them monthly for his own 


protection. 


The custom of submitting an annual statement for bank- 


ing credit is undesirable. 
in a year. 


Too many changes take place 
The Banker today requires up-to-the-minute 


facts and figures in the determination of credit limits. 
He wants to see a well-planned and carefully observed 


Budget, and a monthly Balance Sheet. 


On your ability 


to produce these as required, and to produce them in cor- 
rect form, depends your credit standing. 


A few enterprises may succeed without the Banker’s aid 


and influence. 


But business generally finds this aid and 


influence its sustaining force. 


In this connection 


ERNST & ERNST 


Their Straight Line Methods of System, Organization and 
Business Control include the application of The Business 
Budget and Monthly Balance Sheet Plan to your indi- 


vidual requirements. 


ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICA 


PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DET 


OIT AT 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS RICHMOND 


GO CLEVEL 
As 4 ama MINNEAPOLIS } a dad ely 
OSTON ST. PAUL ae a 


ze CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
INDIANAPOLIS Sesh ad 
aera FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 





ington makes sell as low as $5.25 and British 
Columbias at $6.55 to $7. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Prices on shingles 
have not shown any increased strength in the 
last week. Extra clears bring $5.03, while stars 
are lower, at $4.49. Some wholesalers say there 
is practically na demand, while it is everywhere 
admitted that trade is unusually slow. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 14.—The shingle 
and lath market is generally quiet. The move- 
ment during the last week has been slacker than 
in recent years. Further concessions have not 
ended to bolster up demand and dealers ex- 
press little hoype for more active buying until 
after the first of the year, perhaps well toward 
spring. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 13.—Weakness charac- 
terizes the shingle trade. Dealers are loath to 
buy. Prices have declined to a certain extent 
and red cedar clears are now priced close to $5 


with stars about $4.60. Receipts are small. The 
lath trade is quiet and prices show weakness. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—While there is some 
business passing, the demand is small. Orders 
indicate that consumers are buying no more 
than necessary. Prices are varied, but for 
round edge pine range from $35 to $38; square 
edge pine, $50 to $60. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 15.—The movement on 
foot to start buying flour by the barrel has not 
amounted to much, so far as this milling center 
is concerned. The buying of flour is extremely 
limited and cooperage shops are running much 
below their capacity. The market on material is 
a good deal lower than during the summer and 
this is regarded by the coopers as the most 
favorable feature of the situation. 


(Continued from page 101) 


railroad ties, but finds poor sale for lath. The 
plant of Mr. Ettinger is located near Halifax on 
the east shore of the Susquehanna River and in 
connection with his lumber operations he also 
operates a large farm. Mr. Ettinger says that he 
and his family always enjoy reading the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and that he encourages his employees 
to read it and profit by the many good suggestions 
found therein. 

C. 8. Franke, manager of the southern pine de- 
partment of the American Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, will spend the Christmas holi 
days at his home in St. Louis. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dec. 13.—The expected December dullness per- 
vades the lumber market hereabouts, recessions 
in prices during the last week being attributed to 
natural causes—competition, impending inven- 
tories and approaching holidays. That prices will 
go up in the spring is considered certain as a re- 
sult of the failure of retailers to take advantage 
of the present low prices and stock up. The aver- 
age New York dealer does not believe increased 
costs will result in seriously hampering building 
in 1921, but he does believe the retailer will be 
the loser by delay and that he will pay boom prices 
for his lumber with anything but good grace. 

Dealers are still fighting shy of future commit- 
ments, so that price reductions now may be said 
to be solely for spot business. Southern pine is 
slightly off from prices that obtained last week, 
but the deflation is chiefly on smaller sizes. Other 
varieties were uniformly stable. Firmness also 
prevailed in the hardwood market and fir especially 
refuses to waver under any sort of inducements. 
One New York authority has this to say: ‘There 
are further price recessions in “B” grade oak floor- 
ing which dropped from $325 a thousand feet to 
$295. ‘A’ grade dropped from $350 to $325. Ash 
has dropped $60 a thousand feet on one grade and 
stands firm on another. The same is true of plain 
oak lumber. Birch is off $20.’ Close inquiry 
gives no reason to doubt these quotations, but they 
are said to be only temporary values and do not 
prevail generally. In most instances the recessions 
were considerably less than those noted and no 
noticeable flurry in buying was occasioned by the 
cuts in any direction. 

Prices of cement and brick and other building 
materials have continued downward, due in no 
small degree locally to uneasiness caused by dis- 
closures of the Lockwood legislative committee. 
Everywhere one hears of a plentiful supply of 
workers and just as often he is told of a growing 
efficiency in labor ranks. An immense volume of 
lumber comes thru the yards of the Long Island 
railroad in Long Island City, especially in this era 
of lighter shortage. A year ago the yards were 
congested. They now are nearly bare of cars and 
during the last week a number of workers have 
been laid off. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 13.—Several concerns today reported busi- 
ness better during the last week. Most of them 
were wholesalers. Some claim to be booking more 
business, others to be getting more inquiries; and 
still others say that they are finding it worse than 
ever. One man expressed it well when he said 
the buyers had reached the “curious stage,’’ mean- 
ing that instead of saying they did not want any- 
thing, they ask the price. It is apparent that many 
of the buyers are beginning to feel that it may 
not be playing safe to delay buying too long, and 
that there is a good chance that prices will go no 
lower than they are now. The yards are making 
inquiries for stock items, and the big industrials 
are inquiring for lumber that they have no ap- 
parent immediate need of. In some cases of busi- 
ness recently placed the stock was for immediate 
needs, but there is comparatively little demand for 
lumber for immediate consumption, and the feeling 
prevails that the buying is largely for spring needs. 

There is some demand for high grade hardwoods, 
which are always scarce, and one or two concerns 
report improved business in the lower grades, but 
there are plenty of offerings of most items, and 
sales are being made almost entirely at buyers’ 
prices. White pine demand is very low, but prices 
are not as low as in some lines because of limited 
supply. Spruce is inactive at medium prices. Hem- 
lock orders are pretty well filled, and few orders 
are being booked, but prices remain at a much 
higher level than the prices of even two years ago. 
Cypress demand is light, but prices hold fairly 
well. Longleaf timbers and flooring are selling 
slowly at medium prices, but small sizes and 
boards are offered freely, with price low. North 
Carolina pine prices have not bettered any, but 
sales are a little more common, probably because 
this is one of the items that keep moving out of 
the yards all the time. There is a better demand 
than usual for special items—or the orders for 
them are more noticeable because of lack of gen- 
eral business—for actual business is being offered 
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that is hard to place, and some of it even at at- 
tractive prices. Shingles and lath are offered 
freely at low prices, with few takers. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec. 15.—While lumber operators in this terri- 
tory are still marking time, waiting for building 
developments ‘around the beginning of the new 
year and during the early spring, sentiment as to 
the prospective demand is growing distinctly more 
hopeful. Millwork departments of the Scott-Graff 
Lumber Co., Woodruff Lumber Co., the Endion 
Lumber Co., Heimbach Lumber Co. and the Duluth 
Lumber Co. reported that they have been receiv- 
ing more inquiries regarding bills of materials for 
moderate priced houses and for interior finish in 
connection with projected public buildings in this 
territory than in several months. These they at- 
tributed to the recent shadings in quotations of 
lumber and other building materials. 

The lumber companies and jobbers on this mar- 
ket were called upon this week to furnish figures 
on a large lot of box lumber to be supplied to an 
eastern concern. Considerable competition devel- 
oped, and a spread of $6.50 between the bids was 
reported. 

Woods operators are predicting a large curtail- 
ment in the outputs of sawlogs, pulpwood and ties 
this season on account of the unseasonably warm 
weather. For that reason there has been great 
delay in establishing camps and should such con- 
ditions continue much longer, the small operators 
would be hard hit. Buyers for the railroads have 
not done much as yet in contracting for ties, and 
operators now fear that the season’s production in 
this territory will be much smaller than had been 
estimated until a short time ago. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., the Cloquet 
Lumber Co. and other operators in northern Min- 
nesota are gradually filling up their camps at the 
reduced scale of $50 a month and board for aver- 
age woodsmen. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 15.—A. H. Landram, sales manager St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., was here last week 
for a day and predicted that 90 percent of the Coast 
mill capacity would be down by this time. He 
called on several local concerns, being piloted by 
Arthur Hawksett, the company’s representative in 
this territory, who just had returned from a three 
weeks’ trip to the Coast. 

G. E. Grace, representing the Booth-Kelley Lum- 
ber Co., of Eugene, Ore., in this market, has gone 
to visit the mill and the headquarters of the com- 
pany. He will spend the holidays in California 
with relatives. 

L. J. Eibert, traffic manager Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co., left yesterday for Washington to at- 
tend the hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on proposed restoration of propor- 
tional rates from the Coast. 

James A. Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., was here last week and visited 
with F. H. Flatau, the company’s local repre- 
sentative, going from here east. 

L. L. Hill, of Page & Hill, white cedar whole- 
salers, is spending several weeks in California with 
his family. He has two children attending school 


there. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 14.—The approach of the holiday season 
finds the lumber trade here duller, if possible, than 
it was before, and prices tending weaker. Even 
the big manufacturers of southern pine are said 
to be finding it convenient, in some instances, to 
shade prices where less than their list is offered. 
There isn’t much optimistic talk to be heard, and 
yet those who talk most pessimistically of the 
present outlook keep the idea in the back of their 
heads that the spring is going to see a building 
boom. 

There is this much to be cheerful about in the 
situation, however: Officials of big construction 
companies here say that other building materials 
are “on the skids.” A local newspaper last week 
sought opinions from officials of a number of 
officials of construction companies on the building 
situation, and the opinion of all was that declines 
in lumber pointed the way to declines in other 
building materials, which were, in fact, already 
beginning. Furthermore, the lumber trade is not 
the only one suffering from dullness. Christmas 
trade in all lines is duller in the Southwest than 
it has been for years. But if business is dull in 
the lumber and general mercantile trades, it is 
booming compared to the motor car business. 
There just isn’t any pleasure car business to speak 
of and mighty few trucks being sold. The class 
of people who used to buy motor cars and rent 
a house are more inclined now to buy or build a 
house and ride in a jitney. It would appear that 
people have money enough to buy, but are saving 
their money. It is just this situation that adds 
strength to the idea of a spring building boom. 


TOCOSEAL 


Waterproofs 
Dry Kilns 


You know how hard it is to get 
a satisfactory roofing material for 
dry kilns. 


There may be a temperature of 
200 degrees and over and a 
humidity of 100% on the inside. 
It may be zero weather without. 


But Tocoseal stands this severe 
test! It forms an unbroken sur- 
face without seams or nail holes. 
It waterproofs dry kilns abso- 
lutely, both roofs and walls, and 
becomes tougher and firmer with 
age. 


Write your name and address 





TROPICAL OIL RESISTING WHITE 


—is recommended by insurance underwriters for 
timbers around machinery. Send for full particu- 
lars and list of prominent users. 





on this ad for list of large users 
and free booklet explaining why 
it will pay you to use Tocoseal. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Cutters Logging Shoes 


We 


years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 


and 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


~ 


have made them for 40 


absolute satisfaction. 





Eau Claire, Wis. i 





BUILT FOR 
HARD USE 





gp 


Give Long Service 
At Low Up-Keep 


Every Knight Mill is built strong, durable and rigid to do the work you 
have to do. Whether your logs are large or small there’s a Knight mill that 
will give you continuous operation at minimum cost. 


Write for our catalog. 


The Knight Manufacturing Co., 


1700 Market Ave., S, 
CANTON, OHIO 
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TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 13.—While there is no great amount of 
trade in progress among Ontario dealers, there 
seems to be a slight improvement in the general 
situation. One or two wholesalers report better 
business during the last week than at any time 
during the last two months. There is quite an 
active demand among manufacturers of interior 
woodwork. Some of the interior woodworking 
firms have sufficient orders to keep them going 
for six months. Furniture trade is, on the whole, 
quiet. There is a good demand for crating mate- 
rial, manufacturers who consume it being inclined 
to fill their wants in advance. 

Reports from northern Ontario continue to teil 
of low stocks at mill points, and curtailed opera- 
tions on the part of manufacturers. It was re- 
ported also that logs are likely to cost as much 
this winter as last winter. There is a plentiful 


_ parts of northern Ontario. 


supply of labor, but it is of a very poor quality. 

Gilbert S. Lay, who was with the Eyer Lumber 
Co., Toronto, for over nine years, has formed a 
partnership with D. H. Haight and Haight & Dick- 
son, Sudbury, Ont. They will carry on a wholesale 
business and will deal chiefly in white pine, jack 
pine, spruce and hemlock. Mr. Haight operates 
mills on the Canadian Northern Railway. 

E. Killilee, of Buffalo, N. Y., has joined the sell- 
ing staff of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and will cover Montreal and certain 
John Hall, Toronto, 
who has acted as Canadian representative for the 
company for the last nine years, will confine his 
attention to Toronto, Hamilton and southwestern 
Ontario. 

L. D. Barclay, for the past eight and one-half 
years with the Canadian Western Lumber Co., has 
joined the staff of the Central Canada Lumber Co. 

The Power Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has secured a 
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tion by borers. 


incidently many dollars. 


UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
conservation in your industry than the present. 


Logs should be protected against destruc- 


Timber seasoning on sticks from attacks by 
the Powder Post Beetle. 


This can be done at small cost, by an application of “CRE WO00D” 
—a wood creosote oil, it will save your lumber, and - 
Write us for particulars. samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories prodiets Chon! Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


of the Forest 











(aor. o Cincinnati 


a de pend able 
Lumber Market 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 


Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 


Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 
Southern and 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 








Staves, Veneers, “— 


Hardwood Lumber ™™ 


W. F. Gammage, Cincinnati 
400 Neave Building. 


Doran & Co,, Manufacturers 


Shortleaf Y. P. O k Railroad Cross- 
a 


. i Ties, Switch-Ties 
Dimension and Timbers. 
Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson County, Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnati. 





Plain and Qtd. 
Red and White 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 


MADE 
RIGHT 


OAK 


and other 
Hardwoods 


OAK 
FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


60,000" Daily Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 


GEORGIA 
SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 


wi Sates. Hardwoods 


and Southern 


J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 














Dominion charter, with capital of $2,000,000. Its 
head office is at St. Pacome, Que. The company 
has been organized by William Power, of Quebec, 
Que. Among the properties included are the River 
Quelle Pulp & Lumber Co., St. Pacome; Lafon- 
taine Lumber Co., and mills at River Manie, La- 
pointe and St. Appolline. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Dec. 13.—Some of the latest logging camps to 
close are those of the Canadian Robert Dollar 
Co. at Union Bay, the Hastings Mill at Rock 
Bay, the Deserted Bay Logging Co. and the Nimp- 
kish Logging Co. The weather has been unfavor- 
able for logging operations of late and that, com- 
bined with general conditions, may put logs at a 
premium in a short time. Altho mills are gen- 
erally inoperative, there is some demand for tim- 
ber, but logs will be very scarce in a month or so. 

Stormy weather of the last two or three weeks 
has resulted in losses for logging operators. The 
biggest was that of Bloedel, Stewart & Welsh, who 
lost forty sections off Bellingham, the value being 
close to $50,000. These logs were obtained from 
Crown granted limits, secured because they could 
be exported, and were on their way to the com- 
pany’s mill at Bellingham. The Peck Logging Co. 
has a standing boom of sixteen sections which got 
adrift. The forest branch at Victoria got a 
message that twenty or twenty-five sections of 
logs were scattered on the beach at Whaletown, 
some distance up the coast. 

Four million feet of creosoted railway ties are 
to be sent to India by the H. R. MacMillan Export 
Co., Vancouver, and are now being treated at the 
plant of the Vancouver Creosoting Co., north shore 
Burrard Inlet. 

W. D. Connor, Wisconsin lumber operator and 
president of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & 
Timber Co., of Victoria, who is on the Coast on his 
annual visit of inspection, takes a serious view 
of the effect of the increased railway tariff on 
eastbound lumber shipments. He says the effect 
has been to drive British Columbia practically off 
the market in the eastern and central States, in 
those cities where there has arisen a demand for 
cheaper grades for building operations. The place 
of this lumber has been taken by southern pine, 
which is now lower than the British Columbia 
woods. Mr. Connor says that under ordinary con- 
ditions lumbermen might have stood the change, 
or at least there would not have set in a de 
moralization of the industry if the announced 
advance in rates, three times as much on the 
Canadian side as in the United States, had not 
coincided with a break in the market. 








MANUFACTURER and DEALER 








**PYRO-NON’’ FIRE RESISTANT PAINT 


Many lumbermen have looked for a long time 
for a paint which would do all that a good paint 
should do and at the same time would make wood 
fire resistant. Such a paint is now available in 
“Pyro-Non” paint, manufactured by the Pyro-Non 
Paint Co., of New York, N. Y., and Chicago. 
“Pyro-Non’’ fire resisting paints are regular oil 
paints fireproofed by the incorporation, in correct 
proportion, of fire resistant chemicals in solution 
which take the place of the thinner ordinarily 
used. The fire resistant chemicals, when the paint 
{is applied to wood, permeate the pores of the 
wood. In the event that the painted wood is 
brought in contact with fire these chemicals give 
off noncombustible gases which drive the air out 
of the wood and exclude it, while the remaining 
fireproof chemicals coat the cell walls of the wood 
with a glaze of metallic appearance, which pre- 
vents access of oxygen from the air, thus pre- 
venting further combustion. No claim is made 
by the manufacturer that “Pyro-Non’”’ paint will ex- 
tinguish fire, or that wood painted with it is abso- 
lutely fireproof; “the truth about ‘Pyro-Non’ is 
good enough; wood painted with ‘Pyro-Non’ paint 
will char, but will not carry flames.” 

Lumber manufacturers will be especially inter- 
ested in “Pyro-Non” fire retardant mill white 
paint, which is especially suitable for the interiors 
of sawmills and sorting sheds and of retail plants. 
This white paint will not only decrease the fire 
hazard, but will greatly increase the light and in 
that way heighten the efficiency of workers. 
Cracks, knots and imperfections passed over in 
manufacture, where the jight is not good, can be . 
detected by providing better light on dark days 
and taken into account by the sawyer, the edger 
man or the trimmer man, to say nothing of the 
graders. This same paint can be obtained in gray 
or black for inside use only. 

“Pyro-Non” paints may also be obtained in vari- 
ous colors so that they are suitable for the paint- 
ing of residences, including shingle roofs. All of 
the paints put out by the company have a high 
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spreading capacity, covering approximately 250 
square feet of planed boards with two coats. 

The benefits accruing from the use of ‘“Pyro- 
Non” paints are well shown by a statement from 
the Rankin-Benedict Underwriting Co., which says 
in part: 

For the interiors of sawmills and planers we 
recommend two coats of “Pyro-Non special in- 
terior’ mill white paint, and for exteriors of the 
buildings, two coats of “Pyro-Non No. 1 oxide 
fire resisting” paint, manufactured by the Pyro- 
Non Paint Co. (Inc.), 110 W. 40th Street, New 
York City. Where the interior of a building holds 
an old coat of whitewash, the woodwork should 
be cleaned with wire brushes before applying the 
“Pyro-Non special interior” paint. Two coats of 
“Pyro-Non No. 1 oxide’ paint will be effective 
even if exterior of building has been previously 
coated with other paint. 

“As our statistics covering a period of the last 
twelve or fifteen years indicate, the present rates 
on sawmills and planers are close to the burning 
costs, so we have hesitated to make any further 
reduction in these rates even for so excellent a fire 
retardant as we believe “Pyro-Non” paints to be, 
but have finally decided that if the members will 
put two good coats of the “special interior’ and 
“No. 1 oxide” paints on interiors and exteriors, 
respectively, that the fire losses on these divisions 
would be sufficiently reduced to warrant a special 
credit of 20 cents in the rates; namely 15 cents 
for painting the interior of mill or planer and 5 
cents for painting exteriors of the buildings with 
two coats of the paint recommended for the pur- 
pose. While one heavy coat of either paint (‘“Py- 
ro-Non special interior” or ‘“Pyro-Non No. 1 ox- 
ide’) is an excellent fire retardant, the second 
coat adds greatly to the fire resisting qualities of 
the wood and the manufacturers claim that if two 
coats are pat eg d applied it will never be neces- 
sary to re-paint the buildings, either inside or out, 
for the purpose of reducing the fire hazard. 

“The reduction in rate, taken in connection with 
the fact that you will not have to re-paint or 
whitewash every year or two, will make the use 
of these paints economical in the long run, and 
at the same time the danger of your business being 
interrupted by the loss of your oxwastll or planer 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

“Considering present canditions in the lumber 
market and the expense, difficulties and time re 
quired to replace a manufacturing unit of your 
plant, we feel that in directing attention to the 
tested and proved fire retardant qualities of these 
Lee we are rendering our members a distinct 
service.’’ 


A NEW BYERS CRANE 


The John F. Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohio, 
has just finished a large machine and erecting shop 
of modern design adjoining its present plant. This 
building will provide much needed space for the 
construction of established lines as well as for a 
new crane the company is just putting on the 
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THE NEW BYERS FULL REVOLVING CRANE 


market. This crane, an illustration of which ac- 
companies this article, is of the full revolving type 
and is being introduced as a running mate to the 
Byers auto-crane, more than seven hundred of 
which are now in service, according to the man- 
ufacturers. The company has taken pains to em- 
phasize in answer to many questions that the full 
circle type is not to displace the auto-crane but 
is to give all Byers products a wider usefulness by 
handling jobs where a half circle swing would not 
serve. The capacity of the new crane is based on 
handling a 3/4-yard bucket in sand at 30-foot 
radius, or equivalent to 5,200 pounds at this 
radius. The hoisting capacity at 12-foot radius is 
5 tons. 

Needless to say, lumbermen who handle consid- 
erable quantities of sand, gravel and such com- 
modities in bulk will find a crane of this char- 
acter of considerable use. The machine can be 
used not only for loading cars, but likewise for 
loading trucks and wagons. As the buckets can 
be taken off, the crane will be found of great use 
also in piling timbers and in taking them down. 
Here and there retail lumbermen, wholesalers and 
manufacturers are piling dimension with the aid of 
cranes and for this purpose this machine is well 
suited. 





Sawmill Fire Hazard 
Reduced to Minimum 


The greatest danger a sawmill 
owner faces; not only because 
of monetary loss, but also on 
account of his plant being 
disabled, is from fire. Added 
insurance is now offered 
through the use of 


FireRetardentPamt 


It confines fires to small areas and prevents blazes caused by heated 
bearings or sparks from motors and refuse burners from setting fire to 
buildings. Pyro-Non costs no more than good ready-mixed paints. 


Write for descriptive booklets. 


PYRO -NON PAINT CO.,., Inc. 


505 Driggs Ave., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


—REPRESENTATIVES— 
Pyro-Non Products Co. Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc. 
815 Hippodrome Bldg., 208 North Wells St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Chicago, Ill. 


Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 


K. M. Supply Company, 
123 West 8th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








THERE’S A MARKET FOR 


O. c Fir Gutters 


Ten of the largest rail st the United Stat d Canada 
are using our Gutters. Many iL Sg me Sd Gods Gath oan find a ready 
market, 


LAST LONGER—LOOK BETTER—LESS EXPENSIVE 


E. M. LONG & SONS, 


Write for Particulars 


Cadiz, Ohio 











Wood Work to Order 


MOULDINGS TURNINGS HANDLES 





PLUGS WEDGES 
Knocked Dewn Frames of Every Description 


Special Parts for Toys and Novelties 


Send Samples or Sketches for Prices. 


Star Wood Products Co., Inc.,  vovitvintt Sv. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—Consolidated Lum- 
ber Co.; J. M. and H. S. Summerville sell ine 
terests. 


ARKANSAS. Newport—V. O. Jones Lumber 
Co. succeeds Arkansas Hardwood Co. 
CALIFORNIA. St. Helena—A. D. McKinnon 
succeeds C. H. Greenfield. 
Saratoga—Forrest D. Sanders succeeds Adams 
Lumber Co. 


COLORADO. Canon City—I. Koscove suc- 
ceeds Hardy Lumber Co. 
ILLINOIS, Rockford—Smith, Du Plain & 


Crumb Co. succeeded by Joseph A. Du Plain 
Lumber Co. 


1OWA. Barnes City, Bristow and Monte- 
zuma—F. M. Furrow purchased Fullerton Lum- 
ber yards. 

Hazelton—Jamison & Cheetham succeeds D. 
O. Evans. 

Montezuma—Montezuma Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Stokely Lumber Co. 

Sioux City—Spalding-Every Lumber Co. pur- 
chased yards of C. W. Chapman and will move 
there after Jan. 1. 


KANSAS. Altamont—Farmers’ 
succeeds John H. Rust. 

Muscotah—Muscotah Lumber Co.; R. A. Alli- 
son sold interest to Charles Calvert. 

Wathena—Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds Farmers’ Grain Co. and Farmer Lumber 
Co., which have consolidated. 


MICHIGAN. Pentoga—Pentoga Lumber Co. 
succeeds Iron Range Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji — Smith-Robinson 
—- Co. changed name to Smith Lumber 

0. ‘ 
MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Chess Wymond Lum- 
ber Co., of Louisville, operating a plant in Jack- 
son, has purchased the Mercantile Lumber Co.’s 
plant adjoining its own business. The plant 
which was burned some weeks ago, will be re- 
built and used as a finishing plant for barrels. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—George W. Miles Tim- 
ber & Lumber Co.; F. J. Riefling, president, 
sells interest. 


NEW YORK. Brewerton—Wesley Hubbard 
succeeded by Hubbard Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $250,000. 

Lowville—Moore, Fenton & Dence, retail lum- 
bermen, purchased property near railroad to se- 
cure room for expansion of plant. 


TENNESSEE. Elizabethton—W. S. Whiting 
interests of Tennessee and Western North Caro- 
lina moving all offices to Elizabethon. 

Lawrenceburg—H. S. Brink & Co. succeeded 
by Richardson Lumber Co. 

Marysville—Marysville Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. sold to Cherokee Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. 


WASHINGTON. Blueslide—White Pine Cedar 
Co. succeeded by Gray-Cannon Lumber Co. 

Tacoma—Marine Lumber Co.; F. A. Leach, 
secretary-treasurer, sold interest. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—Charles E. 
og gt name changed to Ecker-Morgan Lum- 
ber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Juneau—Juneau Lumber & 
Coal Co. succeeds Hartzheim Bros. 


INCORPORATIONS 


FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—H. & A. Wood 
Products Corporation, organized; capital, $50,- 
000; manufactures wood toys. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Hercules Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $8,000,000; to manufac- 
ture vehicles. 

shen—Goshen Veneer Co., 
capital, $35,000. 

Kewanna—cC. L. Strey & Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Brandt & Haske Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Detroit—Arthur L. Holmes Lumber & Fuel 
Co., increasing capital from $100,000 to $300,000. 

Grand Rapids—Dennis Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $250,000 to $500,000. 

NEW YORK.  Pittsford—Pittsford Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000. 

New York—L. & M. Woodworking Co., incor- 
or capital, $10,000; woodworking and lum- 
er. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Singer Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $60,000. 

OREGON. Oregon City—Oregon City Cabinet 
Works, incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

TEXAS. Jefferson—Munday Shingle Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 

Houston—Jones Lumber Co.,. 
capital, $300,000. 

Paducah—Drummond-Crump Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Olympia West Side 
Co., re-organized and increasing capital from 
$20,000 to $45,000. 

Seattle—Cross-Bodine Lumber Co.,, increasing 
capital from $15,000 to $100,000, 


suc- 


Organization 


incorporated; 


incorporated; 


* 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Juneau . Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Oshkosh—W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $120,000 to $200,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Sullivan Lumber Co., 
headquarters, Portland, Ore., opening office at 
550 McCormick Building. 


KANSAS. Lawrence—Columbus Lumber Co., 
organizing. 

LOUISIANA. Calhoun—Calhoun Lumber Co., 
organized; will erect planing mill. 

MICHIGAN. Coopersville—Durham & Van- 
derlinden, recently began retail lumber business. 

Sault Ste. Marie—Fitzgerald Lumber Co., new 
concern, 


NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Carpenter-Gordon 
Co., manufacturer and wholesaler, organized 
for — by Aaron E. Carpenter and Frank 

rdon. 


NEW YORK. Ellenville—H. W. Fieseler re- 
cently began retail lumber business. 

New York—Edward lL. Sullivan, recently 
opened retail lumber yard at 207 E. 68rd St. 

OHIO. Columbus—Peoples Lumber Co. open- 
ing new yard. ; 

Hamilton—Ira S. Finley recently began com- 
mission lumber business. 

Toledo—Brewster Loud recently began; head- 
quarters, Detroit, Mich. 

Washington Court House—G. D. Baker & Co. 
opening new lumber yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Okemah—Pickering Lumber 
Co., headquarters, Kansas City, opening yard. 

Okemah—John M. Rebold recently began retail 
lumber business. 


Tulsa—O. E. Heffner, recently began retail 
lumber yard. 
TEXAS. Eliasville—-Employees Lumber Co. 


— began business; headquarters, Houston; 
retail. 

George West—D. R. Owens & Son recently 
began; headquarters, Three Rivers. 

WASHINGTON. Chewelah—National Sash & 
Door Co., recently began; headquarters, Inde- 
pendence, Kansas. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—O. C. Cluss 
Co., of Uniontown, Pa., dealer in mine lumber, 
will open branch office in Morgantown on Jan. 
15; V. B. Kirby in charge. 

WISCONSIN. 
began; sawmill. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO. Rocky Ford—McCue Lumber Co. 
making improvements on yards; will erect build- 
ing in Arkansas Valley, Rocky Ford, to be 
opened about Oct. 1, 1921. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Wabash Basket Co. 
planning to remodel factory in Marion, Ind., and 
establish its main plant and offices there at a 
cost probably exceeding $75,000. Work will be 
given invalided world war veterans and crippled 
and infirm people. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Continental Car Co. 
purchased timberland near Whitesburg, Ky., 
and will install mill. 

Louisville—Southern Veneer Manufacturing 
Co. completed three story warehouse contain- 
ing 15,000 feet of space and equipped with au- 
tomatic sprinklers thruout. 

NEW YORK. Crown Point—R. C. Dutton pur- 
chased stand of timber near Chilson Lake and 
will log; mill will be erected on the Ticonderoga- 
Schroon Lake road. 

OHIO. Columbus—J. W. Goddard will open 2 
stave factory at Oreton, on the Hocking Valley 
Railroad in the heart of an oak section; machin- 
ery has been ordered and the plant will start 
in about two months. 

OREGON. Portland—East Side Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. will erect two sheds to cost about $14,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Dothan—Dothan Milling & Man- 
ufacturing Co., loss by fire. 

CONNECTICUT. New Britain—New Britain 
Lumber Co., sheds damaged by fire; loss, $10,000. 

KANSAS. Agricola—Star Grain & Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $15,000. 

MICHIGAN. Palmer—Sawmill owned by Sam 
Isaacson near Palmer destroyed by fire; loss 

NEW YORK. New York—I. T. Williams & 
Sons, loss by fire, $500,000. 
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HYMENEAL 


CLARK-SINCLAIR. The engagement of Miss 
Madeline Sinclair, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Sinclair, of Tacoma, Wash., to Charles 
M. Clark, department manager for the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., of Tacoma, was announced recently, 
the wedding to take place in January. 


Ingram—Hintz Bros. recently 





HIGGINS-RHODES. Announcement is made 
of the engagement of Miss O. Rhodes, daughter 
of M. L. Rhodes, president of the Delta Lum- 
ber Co., of New Orleans, to Don H. Higgins, city 
editor of the New Orleans Item. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


STEVENS Point, WIS., Dec. 14.—That workers 
on war contracts are not entitled to extra pay for 
hours employed more than eight hours a day is a 
decision of far reaching importance handed down 
here by Circuit Judge B. B. Park in the case of 
Ward Solberg vs. the Four Wheel Drive Co., of 
Clintonville, Wis. 

Solberg brought suit for $210 alleged to be due 
him for services as a mechanic employed by the 
truck company in the assembling of trucks built 
for the government for war purposes. Claims of 
310 other employees, based on identically the same 
grounds and involving an aggregate of approxi- 
mately $70,000, are pending against the company 
and will, in effect, be determined: by the final out- 
come of the Solberg case. The result will also be 
observed with interest by hundreds of other manu- 
facturing institutions and thousands of employees 
thruout the country who worked on government 
contracts. 

In finding in favor of the company Judge Park 
held that the government eight-hour law did not 
apply to the contracts involved. The court re- 
ferred to the federal law, passed in 1912, which 
provides that every contract to which the United 
States shall be a party, which may require or in- 
volve the employment of labor, shall contain a 
provision that no laborer shall be required to work 
more than eight hours in any one day, except con- 
tracts for such articles as may be bought in open 
market. 

“It is held that the contract between the defend- 
ant and the Federal Government, each and all of 
them, were contracts for such articles as may 
usually be bought in the open market and that 
nothing in the act of 1912 applied to them,” said 
Judge Park. 

lt is certain that an appeal will be made in the 
Solberg case, as it is a test action, and as such of 
importance out of proportion to the monetary 
claim involved. 








LANSING, MICH., Dec. 14.—A verdict granting 
the defendant judgment for $61,437 and the privi- 
lege of reclaiming three cars of lumber already re- 
ceived from the plaintiff, was returned in the cir- 
cuit court here Dec. 10 by the jury in the case 
of the Walter N. Kelly Lumber Co., of Detroit, 
against the Auto Body Co., of Lansing. The 
Kelly Co. declared that the defendant owed $12,898 
for lumber already delivered in compliance with a 
contract between the two concerns. The defense 
asked recoupment to the amount of $77.000 for 
extra added costs resulting from an alleged breach 
of contract on the part of the plaintiff. The Kelly 
Co. claimed that several cars of lumber had been 
shipped to the Lansing firm, and had been received 
but not paid for. The defense said the lumber 
was held because of a controversy over its qual- 
ity, and that the Kelly Co. had refused to make 
other disposition of the lumber or adjust the mat- 
ter. The defense also charged that because the 
Kelly Co. had failed to live up to its contract, the 
Auto Body Co. was forced to go into the open 
market for lumber and pay $77,000 more than the 
contract terms had provided. 

The f gwtd allowed the Kelly Co. pay for the three 
cars of lumber, subtracting this from the amount 
asked for by the defense. The court allowed the 

laintiff’s motion for a two-day stay of proceed- 
ngs to give the Kelly Co. a chance to move for a 
new trial or file a bill of exception. It is believed 
that the case will be appealed. 





RAYMOND, WASH., Dec. 11.—The case of the Siler 
Mill Co. of this place against the United States 
Spruce Corporation for damages aggregating $420.- 
000 alleged due to cancelation of contracts for ma- 
terial at the end of the war, was decided in favor 
¢ m9 defendants by Judge H. Back, of Vancouver. 

ash. 

According to the testimony presented, a contract 
to supply the cut-up plant at Vancouver Barracks 
with spruce was entered into in April, 1918, by the 
Siler Mill Co., and Captain J. D. Van Crisp of the 
United States signal corps, the Raymond Co. prom- 
ising to keep its plant running at full capacity for 
eighteen months. More than 4,000,0 feet of 
spruce was delivered under the contract and $373,- 
000 paid the plaintiffs, who claimed that addi- 
tional equipment had to be installed to handle the 
spruce. 

The case of the Hanify Lumber Co. against the 
Spruce Corporation in which lesser damages were 
involved concluded Saturday, Nov. 27, the plain- 
tiffs being given judgment of $18,000. 





BILOxI, Miss., Dec. 13.—A suit in libel has been 
filed in admiralty here oguipet a cargo of mahog- 
any logs brought into Gulfport recently by the 
British schooner Cashier and consigned to the 
Talge Mahogany Co., of Indianapolis, which is 
made defendant. The suit was filed, it is added, 
- the master of the schooner, and! is based on a 
claim totalling $15,711 for freight and other 
charges. The mahogany cargo was brought in 
from Axim, on the African coast. 





CHEHALIS, WaSsH., Dec. 11.—The Valley Lum- 
ber Co. has made an assignment to James Schuss, 
Herman Allen and C. W. Hanson. A meeting or 
the creditors is called for Dec. 17 at Chehalis, 








